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CHAPTER I. 



WHEREIN THE READER MAKES ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH OLD BUILDINGS AND NEW FRIENDS. 

TTERY near to the Great Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, of London, stands a large, 
plain, substantial building, looking like what it 
really is, a Public OfSce of the highest impor- 
tance. 

It is the General Post Office. 

Coining from St. Paul's Church yard to the 
Post office, and continuing to walk straight 
onward, you quickly find yourself in Aldersgate 
Street ; and proceeding still further you arrive 
at Long Lane, a busy, dirty thorough&re lead- 
ing to Smithfield. 

Turning down Long Lane, and (if you chance 
to select Monday or Friday for your visit to this 
neighbourhood) making your way through a 
crowd of rough Cattle Drovers, busy trades- 
people, and idle boys, you come to a little 
obscure street on your right hand, called Charter- 
House Street. 
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Very probably while you are looking up tl 
uninviting little street, wondering what may 
the £9ivoured seclusion which those iron gal 
in the distance, shut off from the oater worl 
a shout and a halloo, and the barking of hu 
shepherd dogs, will induce you to look roun 
and you will see a drove of cattle rushing < 
towards you from Smithfield Market, for it 
"Cattle day". — The butchers have made the 
purchases, and the fine creatures are being driv< 
to the places where they are to be slain. 

Make haste! those beautiful Herefordshi 
oxen, with their wide branching horns, are da 
gerous neighbours on a footpath) and when th 
huge van of Pickford's which is just turning tl 
corner, shall come thundering into the midst < 
the drove, the startled animals will most likel 
rush on to the pavement, and run over any ui 
lucky mortal, who may happen to stand in the 
way. So you had better walk up Charter-Houj 
Street, and take shelter on the other side of tho£ 
same iron gates, you were wondering about jui 
now. 

And thus you are fairly landed in Chartei 
House Square. 

Are you not surprised to find yourself at one 
removed from the bustle, and noise, and rud 
life of Long Lane, and looking on the qui( 
Garden in the centre of the Square, with its ok 
old trees, and its four grass plots, divided b 
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wide gravelled paths, and surrounded by an old- 
&shioned hedge, of rather dingy looking Privet? 

Under the trees are several groups of merry 
little boys and girls — some of them are amusing 
themselves with a fine Peacock who is strutting 
in the sunshine, proudly displaying his beautiiiil 
tail spread out like a lady's fan, and glittering 
in the sunbeams with many gorgeous colors. 
He has a mate also — a poor timid looking bird, 
not nearly so handsome as himself — indeed 
she seems to be quite aware of her inferiority, 
and to feel very much afraid that her lord and 
master will think it exceedingly presuming in 
her to venture to shew her homely plumage in 
the vicinity of his magnificent tail! 

Another ^up of the children are playing at 
battledore and shuttlecock. 

Three little girls have just scampered up the 
path which faces the entrance to the old Charter- 
House— they are running to open the gate for a 
gentleman in a college cap and. gown. See how 
they jump and skip around him, and how loving- 
ly he smiles on the dear little faces, which are 
turned up towards his own ! — Any body can 
see that it is "Papa! dear Papa!" (one of the 
masters of the Charter-House School) who is 
passing through the Garden on his way to the 
bookseller's shop which is on the side of the 
Square, farthest from the gate by which you en- 
tered, coming from Long Lane. 

B 2 
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There are two other young girls also in the 
garden, playing at *Mes graces." 

The houses round the Square are large, and 
it must be confessed somewhat grave old look- 
ing dwellings ; but that seems very proper^for 
several of them have the names of Clergymen 
on the doors, and likewise more than one, bears 
the title of a lady only, shewing that they are 
inhabited by Widows. — 

One of them has " Mrs. Grey ** on its brass 
plate — and if you look at that window of the 
ground floor room which is farthest from the 
door, you may see the face of a small delicate 
woman in a widow^s cap, who is evidently watch- 
ing the sports of the two girls who are playing 
at "les graces." — they are her daughters, Mary 
and Nora Grey. 

Mrs. Crrey has been in Charter-House Square 
only a fortnight at this time ; and she has taken 
up her abode here, inconsequence of the recent 
death of her husband, by which event due is so 
reduced in circumstances, as to be quite unable 
to keep up the establishment, and the large 
house in St. John's Wood, which belonged to 
her husband. 

Mr. Grey was a Solicitor in very extensive 
practice, and was scarcely a middle aged man» 
when he was suddenly removed from earth. He 
had not had time to amass any considerable 
fortune for his widow and children. Three 
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thousand pounds, invested in shares of a Life 
Insurance Company, of which he had been a 
Director, and the old house in Charter-House 
Square wherein Mrs. Grey now resided, were 
all the provision he had been able to make for 
them. 

The interest of the shares in the Insurance 
Company was a hundred and eighty pounds a 
year — ^and as the house in Charter-House 
Square had been untenanted many months, 
Mrs. Grey was advised by Mr. Hunter, a friend 
of Mr. Grey's, to remove there herself, that she 
might both secure a large and commodious 
dwelling, and at the same time live rent free. — 
She accordingly selected such portion of her 
furniture as was requisite to fit up her new 
abode comfortably, and then disposed of the rest 
by sale. — The money realized by this means 
was very important to Mrs. Grey, — for it en- 
abled her to meet the expense of removal, and 
still left a small balance in hand, to begin house* 
keeping with, in her present residence. 

The reverse of fortune was great to Mrs. 
Grey ; her husband's income as we have already 
said, had been large, and his inclination led him 
to spend it liberally. He surrounded his family 
with every means of rational enjoyment — books, 
music, flowers and pets, abounded in his house 
and grounds — he loved every thing bright and 
fresh, and his own genial temperament threw a 
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sunny warmth over the lives of all within 
influence ; the sense of change therefore wl 
Mrs. Grey experienced at first, in the quiet 
seclusion of the city Square, was great inde< 

But Mrs Grey was not a person who wc 
suffer the remembrance of past happiness 
render her careless of present duties. She, ; 
Hannah Price, her faithful servant, resolved 
make the inside of their house homelike i 
comfortable, though they could not do away w 
the sombre aspect of the exterior. — They 
joiced in the possession of so eligible a dwell 
in which to rear up the beloved little gii 
almost equal objects of love and care to be 
mistress and maid, — and they were determin 
to make the best of it. 

Hannah had been nurse to Mrs. Grey, wh 
an infant, and had remained the attached p< 
sonal attendant of her darling charge, whi 
grown to womanhood. She followed her to tl 
home of her married life, and the birth of Mar 
was scarcely a greater delight to the youn 
mother, than to the &ithful Hannah. 

In due time Nora was born, and shared Hai 
nah's affection with her sister, and the little gir 
were, if possible, the objects of even more of th 
tenderness of this good creature, than the; 
mother had been at the same age. When Mrs 
Grey broke up her establishment aAer the deatl 
of her husband, Hannah avowed her purposi 
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of remaining with those so dear to her. She 
claimed the right of fixing her own position, 
and declared it was her intention to undertake 
all the domestic duties of the little fionilyy which, 
she maintained^ would affi)rd a pleasant variety. 
''Good fathers** said she, (a fiivourite expression 
with her) *'what does it signify what the hands 
have got to do, so long as those we love, are 
to be the better for it ? I mean to grow quite 
young again on purpose to do it aU nicely — 
an old nurse is all very well, but an old cook 
I can't abide, nor a housemaid — and I*m going 
to be both one and the other!** 

''Ah*' said Nora, her great brown eyes ex- 
pressing all the warmth of her loving heart 
"you always were the dearest old nursey that 
ever was known, — and I would?[not have you 
altered; no, not the least tiny morsel in the 
world, on any account — So you will please not 
to grow younger nor a bit like a cook, nor a 
housemaid either ! ** 

There was one great point of recommendation 
in their present locality, in the estimation of 
Mrs. Grey and her daughters, and that was, 
that it was but a short distance firom Austin 
Friars, in the quaint old Parsonage house of 
which place lived their most valued friends. 

The Reverend Everard Frankland, the Rector 
of St Augustine*s, had been the husband of the 
intimate friend of Mrs. Grey*s girlhood, and the 
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affectionate relation between the ladies had 
been lessened by their marriages. 

Mrs. Frankland died about three yc 
previously to the date at which our hist 
commences, and Mrs. Orey had then promi 
to supply to the husband and son whom i 
fiiend left, as far as possible the comfort which 
attached Sister and Aunt might be able to afFo 

Mr. Frankland's health suffered seven 
from his grief at the loss of his wife, and he v 
advised to try the effect of change of clima 
and the excitement of travel. He according 
obtained leave of absence from his parish, a 
placing Paul as a boarder in the house of c 
of the masters of St, Paul's School, on t 
foundation of which the boy had been alreai 
four years, he departed for the East, and tr 
veiled through Syria, Persia, and Afghanistan 
the Himalaya mountains. 

During Mr. Frankland's absence, Paul hs 
spent his holidays with the Greys, and tl 
warmest affection had sprung up between hii 
and the little girls. 

Paul is at the present time seventee 
years of age, in person he is tall, fair complex 
ioned) with blue eyes and abundance of brow: 
hair, which in early childhood curled graceful!; 
around his head, and which still gives indicatioi 
of a disposition to resume its old picturesqui 
arrangement — But Paul chooses to repress it 
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ornamental tendency and keeps it cropped down 
to within an inch and a half of the roots, thus 
contriving to produce as shaggy, ugly a headi 
as a school boy ever exhibited. 

After Mr. Frankland's return to England, he 
and Paul had been frequent visitors to the 
Greys.— 'But the distance from Austin Friars to 
St. John's Wood, had prevented that almost 
daily intercourse in which they had indulged 
since the ladies had been settled in Charter- 
House Square. — Paul now thought nothing of 
getting up at half-past five every morning to 
work, so as to enable himself to have an hour 
to spare in the evening, to visit his friends. — 
Such happiness would have been cheaply pur- 
chased by a greater sacrifice than turning out of 
bed a couple of hours sooner than he had been 
accustomed to do. 

To Mrs. Grey the society of the good Rector 
of St Augustine's was at this time invaluable. 
All her determination to submit unmurmuringly 
to the heavy blow which had " laid her glory in 
the dust," all her resolution to bear up against 
the depression of spirits and energy, which 
followed the subsidence of the bustle of removal 
and the change of her mode of life, could not 
have saved her from experiencing a sense of the 
weariness and Uankness of her existence, had 
she not been supported by the firiendly care of 
Mr. Frankland. 
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Like all warm hearted and intelligent womi 
Mrs. Grey had int^sely enjoyed the companic 
ship of a vigorous manly mind, and she li 
proportionately depressed by the loss of IV 
Grey's society. — His daily return from I 
chambers in the Temple^ had acted on t 
spirits of his wife and daughters like a brea 
of fresh air admitted into the house, and mai 
tained a healthful tone of feeling and refresbin 
change of ideas in his family. — The gir 
studied every morning with the delightiiil cei 
tainty of ''dear Papa's being so pleased when h 
came home," and heard of their diligence. An 
Mrs. Grey's task of instruction had been light 
ened by the same charming anticipation. — Noii 
however, this stimulant was withdrawn, and the] 
would have found the effort of steady persever 
ance in study, and cheerfiil acceptance of ai 
uneventful daily existence, far more difficult than 
it now was, had they not been animated by the 
cordial interest taken in all their proceedings by 
Mr. Frankland and his son Paul. 

On the day on which this little tale commences, 
the two girls had been amusing themselves in 
the Square for an hour, when they began to 
wonder that their mamma did not job them, 
according to her expressed intention. 

''What can detain mamma so long Nora?" 
said her sister." "She said she had only one 
note to write, and would then come to us." 
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I cannot tell Mary dear, — "replied Nora," but 
do not you see mamma by the window farthest 
from the door ? she has been leaning there, just 
shaded by the curtain, more than half the time 
we have been here — let us go in and see if she is 
very sad to day^ and try to comfort her, and put 
the thought of poor dear papa out of her head. 

Mary willingly assented, and the sisters re- 
turned home forthwith. 

*' Mamma," said Mary, "we are come to see 
why you did not come out — do come to us — it 
is so sad for you to be here alone — you said we 
must go out, and we are quite sorry to be away 
from you." 

" Do not be unhappy about me darlings'* — 
replied her mother. "You know I cannot but 
feel very sad at times ; but it is good for me to 
be alone at such moments, that I may think, and 
try to discover whether I have made a right use 
of the affliction which has befallen me." 

" What do you mean mamma, by making a 
right use of the affliction ? 

" I mean my love, whether it has made me 
better. — When we are under the great affliction of 
. the loss of one very, very dear to us, our 
thoughts are more occupied with the past, than 
with the present or the future — we are apt to 
recall all the circumstances connected with the 
beloved one who is taken from us — we review 
all our relation with him — all our conduct — all 
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our feelings towards him. — And we do not m 
a right use of these thoughts, unless we end 
vour to find out where we have failed in < 
duty, where we have been negligent, or h; 
allowed ourselves to indulge in ill temper, 
have been wanting in forbearance or kindnc 
and if we do not resolve to watch over ourseli 
and strive to amend these &ults in our actio 
and feelings for the future." 

^^ But Mamma this will make you still mc 
sad ! — ^You will never forget your trouble if y< 
think about it so much. — I do not like to thii 
of it, I want to forget it if I could" 

"That would not be good for either you i 
me, my love — that would not be the way 1 
convert our sorrows into blessings. "Whoi 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth," but how coul 
His I love be shown by withdrawing those bless 
ings which made our happiness, unless He ha 
so constituted us, that the state of mind int 
which we are thrown by our grief, were in itsel 
favourable to our growth in virtue, — unless i 
rendered us more humble minded, and men 
conscious of the fiiults of our character and 
disposition, and more anxious to amend them.'* 

"But dear Mamma, there are other troubles 
besides the death of those we love — should we 
not try to forget them as much as we can ?" 

" No Nora — ^not to forget them — but we should 
try to look at them in a just light, and ascertain 
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whether they are real troubles, or imaginary 
ones which we have created for ourselves, by 
magnifying litde crosses into great ones. — If 
they are real troubles, then we should consider 
whether we have brought them upon ourselves, 
by faulty conduct or ill feeling. — " If our heart 
condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things," and we must pray to him 
ior strength to amend where we |have done or 
felt amiss." 

"Ah, but there are many troubles which 
people do not bring on themselves by being 
wicked I think. — There is that good, dear old 
Clergyman, Mr. Frankland told us about, who 
has become blind, and is so very poor, and so 
lonely, he is not wicked, there was nothing wrong 
in his life— he did not do any foolish or careless 
thing to bring this blindness on himself, and he 
has very good thoughts, Mr. Frankland says." 

"You know the rest of the text I quoted to 
you just now, "If our heart condemn us not, 
then have we confidence towards God" — we 
know that He will support us under trial, and 
will cause the very sorrow itself to bring a bless- 
ing in its train." 

" But you have other troubles Mamma besides 
the loss of dear Papa" said Mary. " You have 
lost so much of your fortune — and have to do 
without all the enjoyments you used to have in 
our beautiful house in St. John's Wood. — ^You 
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dont like living here and having no compai 
and no new books or music— yet you did n 
bring this on yourself you know, — and thin 
ing about it will not mend it." 

"No my love, it will not alter the fact, but 
may alter the view I take of the &ct. — It h 
already made me perceive that it will be vei 
unreasonable if I let these privations make n 
unhappy. If I allow myself to regret them i 
much as to poison the present, and refuse i 
enjoy the comforts we have still left, I sha 
continue unhappy. — But if, on the contrary, 
compel myself to look around, and find out whs 
pleasures are still within reach for you an< 
myself, and resolve to accept with thankfulness 
such as I can obtain, I shall in time becom< 
happy myself, and be able to make you so like- 
wise. — But this will require much resolution, anc 
self-command, and I am not strong enough to dc 
it of myself. — I want help — and there is helpfoi 
me near at hand— God will give me His blessing, 
and support my weakness with the help of His 
Spirit, if I ask Him, and He will enable me to live in 
the exercise of kindness and forbearance towards 
those around me, and will fill my heart with 
love to Him, and to my fellow creatures.— Thus 
shall I have madea rightuse of trouble and sorrow. 

*' But now darlings, go back into the Square, 
and as soon as I have put on my bonnet, I really 
will come and walk with you for an hour." 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE LADY WHO COMES ON "PARTICULAR 

BUSINESS." 

T^HE morning after the foregoing conversation, 
-*- Mrs. Grey and her daughters were busily 
engaged with a Geography lesson, when a person 
knocked at the door and requested to be an- 
nounced as "a lady who wished to see Mrs. Grey 
on particular business.*' She was admitted ac- 
cordingly. 

A well dressed woman, of the middle class 
apparently, entered the room where they were 
sitting. 

''I am a stranger to you madam,'* said she, 
bowing and accepting the chair which Hannah 
placed for her, " but I trust you will excuse my 
intrusion. — Your neighbours, the Simpsons, on 
the other side of the Square, are my particular 
friends. — Indeed I have just been at their house 
and arranged to call on you and several other 
ladies, to solicit assistance for a poor woman 
who is in very great trouble." 
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" I shall be most happy to be of any us 
replied Mrs. Grey. " I have but very sm 
means — ^but what I can, I shall most gladly cc 
tribute. I have heard Mrs. Simpson spoken 
as a most benevolent person, more than on 
since I came to this Square to reside." 

'^ She is indeed most kind/' said the Strang 
" I have known her since we were girls living 
the same village — ^my name is Mawley. Ha 
you heard of the case I wish to interest you ii 
Hunt, the carpenter's wife, in Long Lane." 

" No," answered Mrs. Grey. " I do not kno 
what you allude to." 

" Oh ! very sad, indeed, — she is -a-a- (hesita 
ing) *' perhaps those pretty little girls will g 
and amuse themselves in another room for 
little while." 

"Certainly if you wish it — ^go my darlings. 
The girls left the maps on which they were er 
gaged and went out of the room, wondering wha 
marvellous story Mamma was going to hear ! 

"Do not you wish we were grown up," sai 
Nora to her sister, as they walked up and dowi 
the little garden at the back of the house, " it i 
so disagreeable to be sent away just when an; 
thing interesting is going to be talked about" 

" I do not want to be quite grown up yet 
Noll," replied Mary " and besides Mamma neve 
does willingly send us away. Mamma neve] 
has any secrets. Sometimes she likes to be lef 
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to talk a little with grown up people, but that is 
because we could not understand €M they say, 
and as she tells us, if we understood only a part, 
we should get wrong notions from what we 
heard, — it is not secrets she wants to talk about.^' 

"No — I know that Mary — ^but this woman 
has a secret, and so have many other people-— 
and there seeras to me to be a great deal done 
in the world, that children are not allowed to 
hear any thing about, and I wonder what it is.** 

''Well, I dare say Mamma will tell us all 
about this woman when she is gone. — What a 
disagreeable &ce she has ! this Mrs. Mawley I 
mean.** 

'' And her voice is still worse I think ; — she 
spoke in a sort of wheedling way that I cannot 
bear." 

A very beautiful Persian Cat, the only one of 
their 'pets which they had brought with them 
from St. John's Wood, now jumped down from 
the garden wall, where she had been sunning 
herself all the morning, and her little mistresses 
were so much diverted by the extacies into 
which she fell, on receiving their caresses, that 
they forgot Mrs. Mawley*s mysterious conver- 
sation with their Mamma, and were engaged in 
a regular romp with Zoe when Mrs. Grey came 
out to them. 

" Mrs. Mawley told me a very sad tale my 
dears," ssdd Mrs. Grey. '*A poor man in h(mg 
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Lane was at work yesterday at a Butcher's, and 
in exerting himself to lift a heavy bench he was 
fixing up, he broke a blood vessel^ and died in 
ten minutes afterwards." 

'' Oh Mamma how dreadful!" cried the girls, 
tears coming into their eyes as they spoke, for 
the case appealed strongly to their sympathy, 
their own father having died in a similar way ; 
only, his accident was occasioned by slipping off 
some library steps, on which he had mounted to 
reach a book on the top shelf. — 

" You will feel, my loves, I am sure, that we 
are especially bound to do what we can to help 
his poor widow, and the more, because she is 
very ill herself— she had a little baby thb mom* 
ing, and it was to beg for clothes for this little 
creature, that Mrs. Mawley called here." « 

''How good of her to come!" cried Nora. 
''Mary and I did not like her. Mamma — ^because 
she sent us out of the room, I suspect it was ; — 
but now we must like her for coming to tell us 
about this poor woman, and the little baby." 

"You gave her something I dare say Mamma, 
and may not we give her something also ?" 

"Certainly if you wish to do so. — I gave her 
half a crown which will pay her week's lodging 
which is due to day, and leave something to buy 
a little food — and to-morrow I have promised to 
go and see her, and you may go with me if you 
like — then we shall see what is wanted." 
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*'6at Mamma the teeny tiny baby without 
clothes all this while ! let us make some £>r it 
to-day." 

"No my dear, not till after we have been and 
ascertained for ourselves that further help will be 
well bestowed. We should always examine 
into the cases if possible, before we give more 
than very temporary assistance. — Alms some- 
times do harm instead of good— I gave Mrs. 
Mawley the money I spoke of, because it seemed 
a case of urgent need— and Hannah looked up two 
or three old things which had been yours, for 
the baby. So they will do very well till Mon- 
day, and then if we find it desirable, we will 
work for them in earnest.'* 

All the rest of the day the girls thought and 
talked much of these poor people, when they 
were alone; but they forbore to allude to them 
in their Mamma's presence, for the similarity in 
the manner of the death of poor Hunt and that 
of their Papa, made it unsuitable to discuss the 
subject in her liearing. — It was evident however 
that the thoughts of Mrs. Grey, as well as those 
of her children, were carried back with painful 
vividness to the past, for tears several times stole 
down her cheeks, and she spoke less than usual 
that afternoon. 

The next day being Sunday, the two girls 
accompanied their mother to Church, after which 
they returned home for a little basket of provis- 

c 2 
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ions which Hannah had made ready, and then 
proceeded in search of poor Mrs.Hunt's dwelling. 
No. 19, Long Lane, Mrs. Mawley had given as 
the direction — 

Mrs. Grey and her daughters walked up one 
side of the street, and down the other, but no No. 
19 was to be found — ^between 18 and SO, the gate 
of a timber-yard intervened — unwilling to relin- 
quish their search, the three ladies walked again 
up the lane and down the opposite side, but with 
no better success. A woman stood at the half 
opened door of a baker's shop> and civilly stepped 
forward, and asked if she could direct them any 
where ? Mrs. Grey told her errand. 

" Oh Ma'am" said the woman **it can't be true ! 
only five doors off, and me not to hear tell of it! 
impossible quite ! I always hears the news in 
course, so many people coming in and out, let 
alone that there's never a number mneteen in the 
lane; its a imposture!" 

So Mrs. Grey also began to think, wherefore she 
and the girls retraced their steps to Charter- 
house Square, and called at Mrs. Simpson's door, 
requesting to be informed where the poor woman 
Hunt lived, in whom Mrs Simpson had taken so 
much interest. The reply was, that^she knew 
no such person. 

It was now evident that Mrs. Mawley was, 
as the baker woman had suspected, an im- 
postor. 
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Hannah was very wrath&l about it *' Fathers 
aliver exclaimed sbe^ '^what cheats there are in 
the world! such things as this make people grow 
hard hearted, and stop them from doing kindness 
to those who really do want it!" 

**That would certainly be the worst evil which 
could result from such an affair," said her mistress, 
^but my good Hannah will see, that if we be 
true followers of Jesus Christ, .who said *^ Judge 
not, and ye shall not be judged, condemn not, 
and ye shall not be <;ondemned," the cheatery of 
a few dishonest people will not make us break 
the law of Christ, by thinking evil of others, 
It were better to be deceived again and again, 
than to fill! into a suspicious state of mind." 

The evening brought Mr. Frankland and Paul, 
and the story was of course related to them. 

''Is it not very vexatious too," said Nora, ''not 
to have that very Jlittle, wee baby to work for? 
Mary and I meant to have got up at five o'clock 
every morning, to work for it, and we meant to 
have began to-morrow." 

'a rather think Nora," replied Mr. Frankland 
'' that there not being a wee baby without clothes, 
nor a poor mother without food, nor a man struck 
down suddenly and called to render his account 
to his Maker without a moments time for prepare 
ation, is about the only satisfactory part of the 
affidr ! I was just going to say, that the little 
trouble and cost brought on your Mamma by 
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the fraud of the unhappy woman Mrs. Mawley, 
is more than compensated by finding that there 
were not really human beings in the wretched 
circumstances described." 

"Now dear Mrs. Grey" said Paul, **I want to 
beg— I want you to do me a very great favour, — 
to-morrow will be a half holiday, and my father 
and I are going to fish in the ornamental water 
in the Regent's Park. Do come with us — you 
and the girls. Would it not be delightful Nora; 
should you not like it Mary dear V* 

"Oh yes, beautiful, charming," cried they 
"such weather! oh. Mamma you must go, in- 
deed you must!" 

**Well, darling, if I must there is no use in 
trying to resist my destiny," replied their mother 
•'and I really do not know why I should need 
any other reason than inclination, to make me 
accept so pleasant a proposal." 

"Thank you," said Mr. Frankland. "Yon 
give my boy and me much pleasure by this pro- 
mise; and now, Mary and Nora, you must 
try to find out who has engaged to meet 
us there, and return with us to dinner at the 
Rectory." 

"Is it a lady?" "No!" "Is it a boy?" "No!" 
"Is it a girl?" "No, no, no!" said Paul laugh- 
ing and shewing his handsome white teeth "no — 
neither the one nor the other of those human 
creatures you have named, — ^guess again." 
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'^Oh^ if it is neither a woman, nor a boy, nor 
a girl, I dont think any very great wisdom is 
needed to conclude it must be a man! what 
sort of man is he? is he handsome, is he 
young?" 

*'No, no, Mrs. Mary, that wont do at all, you 
are to guess, not ask questions. Now then 
again, a man is to meet us in the enclosure, and 
dine with us afterwards, who is he ? where does 
he come from? what is he like to look at?" 

'^While these children are puzzling each other 
about the visitor we are to have tomorrow " said 
Mr. Frankland to Mrs. Grey, "will you do me 
the favour to promise.to dine with us, and this 
friend of mine, whom I am sure you will like?" 

"Yes, certainly if you will have us. You 
have completely raised my cimosity as well as 
that of my girls. Ah, Nora, I see you have 
Soand out who this mysterious personage is !" 

"Yes dear Mamma, only &ncy, it is that 
beautiful Arab whom we saw last week at the 
Botanical Gardens, when we were there with 
Mrs. Hunter." 

"That will be charming indeed, I suppose 
Mr. Frankland, it is your friend Mk ed-Deen 
we are to meet?" 

" Yes, and you will find tha^ he knows English 
so well, that there is no dr^back to the plea- 
sure of conversing with-4lim, from any difficulty 
in mutually making ourselves understood. I 
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expect he will mske a great impression on yon 
all three!" 

The young Pauline (the name assumed by the 
scholars of St Paul's), now proposed a stroll in 
the Square Garden, and the friends adjourned 
thither in compliance with the suggestion. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



INHERE were several parties of the inhabi- 
tants ahready walking in the Square, when the 
Greys and their friends entered the Garden. 
Amongst them were a group of five little girls, 
in the uniform of a charity school, whom Mr. 
Allan, the kind hearted Incumbent of a neigh- 
bouring Church, had let in to enjoy the treat so 
dear to a London child, of walking on the grass. 
Just as the Greys entered, Mr. Allan left the 
little maidens and returned to his own house ; in 
five minutes he re-appeared, bringing a paper of 
cake, which he distributed amongst his protegees, 
with a smiling countenance. 

*' A pleasant finish to one's day's work Mr. 
Frankland," said he, coming up and shaking 
hands with that gentleman and nodding to Mrs. 
Grey, 'Uhese little creatures fimcy it something 
fine to get inside the rails, and it amuses one to 
see how they enjoy it," 
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"How does your own school thrive?" asked 
Mr. Franklandy ^'it is some time since I heard 
of your progress." 

"It gets on swimmingly! three hundred and 
ninety-four children in attendance, and four hun- 
dred pounds promised already for the building 
fund I In four or five years I shall be building a 
school-house as big as this Square! and a capital 
use it would be to put this bit of waste land to, 
to erect a good school house on it" 

" Do not imagine such a thing, pray," said 
Mrs, Grey, *'this enclosure is a great comfort, 
we value our rights and privileges here very 
highly, 1 assure you." 

"Ah, I know, you try to delude yourself into 
the notion that it is a garden ! well, you will not 
easily bring yourself to feel that it is one! Good 
night ; I Toostgo and turn those young ones out, 
w they will lose dieir way before they reach 
home, for Uiey belong to St. Mary Axe." 

Paul and the girls had betaken themselves to 
one of the iron chairs, and were merrily chatting 
under the great tree in the middle of one ot the 
grass plots. Mrs. Grey and Mr. Frankland paced 
slowly up and down the grass, on the north side. 

The Charter-house bell rang the evening peal. 
"Seventy six, seventy seven, seventy eight, 
seventy nine, no more. Who has gone to his rest 
I wonder?" said Mr. Frankland, "oldHewlette 
I suppose, I heard he was very ill last week." 
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''How did that belt itifbrm you of his decease? 
I did not hear any difFetence between tonight's 
peal and that which rings eirery evening." 

**The difference is in the number of strokes^ 
there was one less than the foil number to-night 
That bell rings once for each *poor brother' of 
the Charter-house, and there should be eighty of 
them. I counted but seventy nine this evening; 
one voice within that Hospital is mute in d^ith, 
aud the iron tongue of the call to rest, gives otat 
note the less to mark the event. There is some- 
thing very affecting to me in this silence, this 
dropping out of one note from the evening 
chime !" 

*" Yes, there is poetry in it, no vesper bell need 
tell the hour of repose for him who is now 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. " But who are these 'poor 
brethren' of whom you speak?" 

"They are eighty aged men in reduced 
circumstances, who live as pensioners in the 
Hospital. They are widowers or bachelors, 
whose worldly possessions do not amount to 
thirty pounds a year." 

"Lonely, and poor, and old! fit objects of 
bounty ! do they live in the Charter-house?" 

"Yes, they have very comfortable rooms, and 
excellent diet, in fact almost a luxurious table, 
but they have very insufficient attendance in my 
opinion considering the age and infirmities of the 
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majority of them. They have also £26 a year 
allowed them, so that it is a noble charity 
altogether. I want to interest you in favour of 
one of these Brethren, and have only waited till 
you should get settled, to ask you to go and see 
him" 

*^ I daresay you will not find it very difficult 
to interest us in any friend of yours. Who is he? 
I never remember to have heard you mention 
having anacquaintance here.*' 

** No, rhave not spoken of the circumstance 
to you, — he came here at a time when you had 
other and more deeply interesting subjects to 
engross your thoughts. It is Henry Durham, 
my old tutor and most kind firiend; he was Curate 
of Old Charlton, when I was a boy, and I lived 
with him, as his pupil, for five years, before I 
went to Oxford, He has become blind, within 
the last year, and having no other income than 
that derived fi-om the Church (for he was too old 
to take pupils before this affliction came upon him") 
he was totally without the means of subsistencei 
when unable to hold his curacy. I therefore 
applied to several of the Governors of Charter- 
house, and, in April last, Lord ***** most kindly 
gave him a nomination, and he was admitted 
here." 

** You must introduce us to him, without delay. 
I shall be glad to know him, and the girls might 
be great comforts to him, if they like to go and 
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read to him sometimes, or chat with him, as I 
doubt not they will. They may lessen his pri- 
vations in many ways*" 

**Come with me now,** said Mr, Frankland, 
^ he is usually to be found in the open air, at this 
time of the evening," and, drawing Mrs. Grey's 
hand under his arm, the Rector of St. Augustine's 
passed out of the garden, to the Porter's Lodge, 
where he stopped for a moment to enquire, ^* who 
was dead." 

"Mr. Hewlette, Sir,'* said the Porter, "he 
died at five o'clock — went off like a lamb — he's 
a-going to be be buried in the ground Sir — 
rayther n'usual. " 

Mrs. Grey looked at the man in some surprise. 

** I mean, he's a-going to be buried in the Bro- 
thers' own bury'n ground. We're hextra parochial 
here,webury*s our dead,and we christens our hown; 
but there's not many of the Brothers chooses to 
lie here, least-ways, not them that's got friends." 

They passed through the Lodge, and proceeded 
onwards across the Courts, which are surrounded 
by houses in which the Brethren, and several 
of the officers of the Institution, live. There are 
grass plots in both courts ; and, under the win- 
dows of many of the houses, the inmates have 
made small flower beds, in which they cultivate 
mignionette, while, on the window-sills of other 
houses, stand boxes and pots filled with that 
odorous little plant. 
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Close to the houses are fixed benches^ whereon 
the fi^le inmates spend much time, sunning 
their chilly frames, without having to endure the 
fatigue of walking. 

On one of these benches, in the further court, 
sat Mr. Durham, gently caressing a huge old^ 
black cat, the general favorite and pet of the 
place. 

It is impossible to picture a head of more 
venerable aspect, than that which now attracted 
the gaze of Mrs. Grey — a &ce of delicate pale- 
ness, with regular features, and hair of silvery 
white, hanging in long wavy locks quite over 
the collar of his coat, surmounted by a small 
black velvet cap,formeda picture realizing one's 
idea of holy age. 

"Ah, I see you have discovered my old friend," 
said Mr. Frankland, "is not his appearance pic- 
turesque ? and in mind you will find him truly 
apostolic. Dear friend,'^ taking Mr. Durham's 
hand, "I come to fiilfil a promise made some 
time since. This is ,Mrs. Grey of whom we 
have so often talked. You are now near neigh- 
bours, and I prophecy will soon become close 
friends." 

*' This is a pleasure I have greatly desired,** 
said Mr. Durham, "you have formed the subject 
of many interesting conversations between Mr. 
Frankland and myself, dear madam, but are you 
alone, or are your daughters with you ?" 
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•'Alone this evening, but if you will permit 
me, I will bring my little girls to see you very 
shortly ; they will be impatient to become ac- 
quainted with a friend of ^ Uncle £verard*s as 
they call Mr. Frankland."* 

"Thank you, I shall be delighted to know 
them, if I should be so happy as to conciliate 
your and their good will, it will add the only 
thing wanting to the comfort of my life here. To 
be occasionally gladdened by the soft voices and 
gentle attentions of a woman and children, is 
precisely that which alone, has been wanting to 
my happiness.'' 

** You are happy then here ? you do not find the 
seclusion in which I suppose youlive, very tedious?'* 

**No, liot at all so; my blindness, you know 
cuts me off from the power of going about much, 
let me live where I might No, I regard this as 
a blessed haven of rest for a lone wayfarer like 
myself. I remember coming here some 20 years 
since to visit a brother of the order, and the 
extreme quietude of the houses, the absence of 
the quick footfall, the clear ringing imperative 
intonation of vigorous humanity, struck me as 
most depressing. Now the whole is changed to 
me, the repose suits my languid condition, there 
is no painfiil comparison forced on me between 
my own feebleness, and the stronger vitality of 
those around me. I do not expect here to be 
either literally or figuratively run over." 
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**If you bave an inrlmation to try Uie experi- 
m&tki of *being run oiwer in die former sense, 
now^s the tune,* said Mr. Frankland, <<here 
comes the first cab to the Doctof^s house.^ 

As he spoke, a cab with two fine saucy looking- 
boys of fourteoQ or fifteen years of age, in it, 
dashed through the gate, into the court in which 
stands the house of the head master of the school, 
and this was quickly followed by others, bearing 
boys of various ages, who jumped out, carpet 
bag in hand, and made their way to their respec- 
tive quarters. 

*' Ah ! what bright, charming creatures English 
boys are« Durham,^* said his firiend, ** before 
they b^n to fiuicy that manliness means ui>- 
gentlemanliness ! it does ones heart good to see 
the merry, careless countenances of these lads.'* 

^'Have they had holidays now?'* enquired 
Mrs. Grey. 

*'No, only the usual leave of absence, granted 
on alternate Saturdays and Sundays, to such as 
are lucky enough to have invitations! Now, I 
must take you away, it is time Paul and I journied 
homewards, for he will be up early to-morrow, 
and we must not let him over exert himsel£ 
That boy works bravely Durham! he is not a 
particularly clever fellow,yet he holds his ground 
against lads of far greater ability, solely by per- 
severance, sheer hard work, to which he gives 
his whole mind, so long as it is in hand.'' 
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^'Yes, that is the grand secret of success in 
any mental operation; concentration of the fa- 
colties on the work before us« Farewell madam, 
you do not know how much happiness you have 
conferred on an old man! will you think me en- 
croaching if I remind you of your promise to 
return very shortly, and bring your children 
with you?" 

**! will certainly do so, dear sir; not to-morrow, 
because we are engaged to Mr. Frankland and 
Paul, but on Tuesday I will come, if you please; 
we must go now, for it is really time for all the 
young people to be preparing for rest. We can- 
not take too much care of Paul, he is a noble 
fellow, I never heard a mean or unworthy senti- 
ment from his lips, and he is the most unselfish 
of human beings, he discerns instinctively the 
wants and wishes of his companions, and his 
happiness results from gratifying than,— a noble 
fellow truly is our Paul." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE ARAB. 



IT ON DAY was as fine a day as even Paul could 
•^^ desire. He rose early, and arranged the 
fishing tackle he required, before Dorothy the 
cook, and Thomas Gibbens her husband were 
astir. 

Thomas officiated in the double capacity of 
Beadle to the church of St. Augustine's, and man 
servant to the Rector, and with both him and his 
wife. Master Paul ranked as **a reg'lar angel.*' 

Dorothy's ideal of an angel, certainly did not 
seem to be a creature too etherial to eat and 
drink, for her young master found a very sub- 
stantial breakfast awaiting his consumption, by 
the time he had finished his preparations for his 
sport, and had found a book which had been 
mislaid on Saturday night. 

Breakfast over, he departed for school with a 
light heart, fully convinced that although he had 
never yet caught a fish much larger than a sprat. 
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in the water, in the Regent's Paik, yet as it was 
such a splendid day, he certainly should hook 
a frmons fellow or two in the course of the 
afternoon. 

School over, the young Pauline quickly made 
his way to Charter-house Square, and escorted 
his three dear friends toFinsbury Pavement, where 
it had been amused that his fitther should pick 
them ttp^ he coming in an Omnibus from 
the Bank, with the fishing tackle under his 
chaise. 

They called at a friend's near the Park, for a 
key of the Enclosure, and than proceeded to- 
waords the water, by the side of which, their 
Arabian acquaintance was already awaiting their 
arrival. 

Ala ed-Deen, (''the trusty and frdthfiil,") ap- 
proached the ladies with oriental deference, and 
saluted them with profound respect 

** My destiny is good, it is a fortunate hour,** 
said he. '*may the shadow of the beautiftil never 
be less." 

Paul shook hands warmly vrith the Arab, who 
had perfectly accustomed himself to this English 
mode of greeting, but that was all the attention 
the lad could afford to bestow on the lion of the 
East Fishing was his grand object, and he 
quickly left the others, and established himself 
at a favorite spot, under the shadow of two wil- 
lows which drooped over the water, creating the 

D 2 
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dim twilight in which Paul believed the scaly 
tribes to luxuriate. 

Mr. Frankland threw his line into the water 
opposite to one of the summer houses, and bal- 
ancing the rod on a forked stick which he had 
driven into the ground, amused himself by 
alternately watching the float, and chatting with 
Mrs. Grey and A\k ed-Deen. The latter 
reclined in the said summer house, and enter- 
tained the lady with his observations on the 
people and things, by which he found himself 
surrounded. 

"Wonderful, wonderftil, " said he, "what a 
people is this ! I went to an assembly last even- 
ing, it was like a vision of Paradise ! little 
creatures fluttered about like the blossoms which 
the wind scatters from the almond tree, eyes they 
had like the topaz, and lips of the hue of the 
pomegranate flower, and long locks of yellow 
hair floating over, shoulders white as the breast 
of the swan.'* 

"A childrens' ball I suppose? 

"Yes, madame, and a wonderful sight it was ! 
I saw little soft cheeks blushing to the tint of the 
red lotus flower, little round mouths, which 
should have parted the lips at that hour, only for 
the breath of sleep, pouting because some beau- 
tiful boy (praised be the creator of their loveliness) 
preferred another partner for the dance! In my 
country we make our slaves dance to please our 
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idle hours, not our children. This is a wonder- 
fill people, so wise, so good, yet so without 
clelicacy!" 

^^Nay,nay, you must not say that, Ala ed-Deen," 
^aid Mr Frankland smiling, <' You Asiatics con- 
sider dancing undignified, but remember the 
peculiarity is yours for abstaining fi:om the 
amusement, we have the greater part of the 
world to keep us in countenance.** 

**Let me represent," replied Ala «d-Deen, "that 
you call yourselves a wise people, and laugh at 
your more volatile neighbours of France! ouff! 
I think it greater foolishness for a wise man to 
dance, and look all the while as if he knew he 
was doing a stupidity, than ior a fool to do a 
hundred absurdities in the giddiness of his folly." 

" But the children," said Mrs. Grey, you would 
not have them too wise to amuse themselves." 

'* Madame will not expect the words of wisdom 
from the lips of inexperience, what can I say ? 
in my country we do not let strangers wsdk 
through our gardens, lest they touch our unripe 
fruit, for we know that no bloom will be found 
on the spot which has been profaned by the 
stranger's hand." 

Mat* y and Nora could scarcely turn their eyes 
from their new acquaintance, and indeed more 
than once felt quite ashamed of themselves, for 
gazing with so much interest on him. He wa« 
about two and twenty years of age ; his dark 
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face was very handsomey the nose delicately 
formed, large eyes, such as they had never seen 
before, the eyelids being very long, and seldom 
wholly raised for more than a moment or two, 
giving what is called, the almond shaped eye of 
the Asiatic, very black silky moustaches and 
beard, and teeth singularly white and glittering. 
This face was surmounted by a cap of dark felt, 
with a rich gold band and tassel. His robe 
was of dark blue cloth, bound round the waist 
by a crimson sash, the under vest of light lemon 
colored cloth, fastened with exquisitely wrought 
hanging buttons of gold; his slippers were nearly 
hidden beneath the folds of dark trowsers, which 
fastened round the ancles, fell heavily over his 
slippered ^feet. Altogether, his appearance was 
most attractive to his little companions. 

They soon grew quite at their ease with him, 
^ and even began to ask him a variety of questions 
which amused him much. So passed nearly an 
hour, after which the girls ran off to Paul, who 
in truth had begun to think the time somewhat 
long 'ere his friends joined him. 

"Here Mary look! five already, here's another 
bite," cried Paul, whisking a miniature roach 
about as long as his finger, out of the water. 

"Oh Paul, "said Mary," do throw those poor 
little mites of fish back again, how cruel it is to 
kill such little creatures !" 

"Ha, ha! that is capital! you greedy little 
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cormorant! if it where a fine &t Carpi such as I 
mean to catch before the day is over, your deli- 
cate sentimentality would take flight, and you 
would see no harm in fixing your talons in him ! 
it's only cruel to hurt small things, is it? Things 
that are not big enough and good enough for you 
to eat, jrou cormorant !" # 

** Now Paul, you know very well that Mary 
never- hurts any thing, large or small," indignant- 
ly exclaimed Nora, " and if she were such a 
cormorant as you say, she would have taken even 
those little fish to her own share, and not have 
let the old swan gobble up two of them, as she 
has done while you have been teazing Mary.'* 

Paul looked round to the place where he had 
deposited two out of his five fish, which was 
three or four yards firom where he now stood, 
and there he saw the stately old swan, just turn- 
ing round to go back to the water, after having 
unceremoniously devoured the two fishes. 

"And you stood here and saw that old thief at 
her meal, and would not take the trouble to drive 
her away, you good for nothing little monkey," 
cried Paul throwing down his rod, and running 
after Nora, who skipped away from him across the 
grass with a hundred provoking antics. The boy 
ran, but Nora was too fleet to be caught, and she 
contrived to shelter herself with Mrs. Grey and 
Aid ed-Deen, before her pursuer came up with 
her, so Paul returned to his fishing, disappointed 
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of the vengeance he meant to have inflicted <» 
his dear little tormentor. 

Mrs. Grey with the Arab and the girls, now 
sauntered along the bank, amusing themselves 
with feedipg the swans and ducks, and aiding the 
sports of the anglers by keeping the birds firon 
disturbing^he water near their lines. 

On returning from one of these strolls^ they 
saw Mr.Frankland running hastily towards Pau^ 
and from the eager manner of both fiither anl 
son, it was evident that a fish of no common size 
engaged their attention. The others forbore 
from approaching, and redoubled their watchful- 
ness to prevent the fowl from interrupting the 
evolutions of the fishermen. 

In a few minutes a shout announced victory ! 
they hastened to the scene of action, and found 
a splendid Carp of not less than five pounds, 
safely landed on the grass ! 

^'Here's a fellow — here's a fish! is it cruel to 
kill such a one as this Mary ?" cried Paul, almost 
beside himself with delight,^ is it not lucky that 
I had changed the tackle ? look at him, Nora» 
did you ever see such a beauty, Mrs. Grey, is he 
not superb?" 

It seemed doubtful whether Paul would ever 
become a reasonable creature again, so unbounded 
were his extacies over this wonderful achieve- 
ment! 

Mrs Grey and the rest of the party shared in 
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the joy of this great capture. They admired it^ 
they guessed at its V^ght, and at its age, they 
wondered at its singular fortune in having 
escaped the snares of the many anglers who 
must, in the course of its life, have thrown their 
lures into that water, and now that it should fall 
a prey to Paul, it was delightful ! most fortunate ! 
^' what a story for Paul to tell to that disagreeable 
boy, Perkins of the 8th.," whom he had made them 
laugh about, the boy who turned up his riose at 
the idea of fishing in London. Did Perkins 
ever catch a finer Carp at Broxbourne, or at Mai- 
denhead, where he seemed to think all the fish 
in the world came firom? 

Of course they would now go home ; it was 
enough for one day's sport ! so they gathered the 
tackle together and returned in triumph to Austin 
Friars. 

Ala ed-Deen had but lately arrived in Lon- 
don, and had not yet visited the City. Great 
was his astonishment, when introduced to the 
dull uninviting neighbourhood in which his fiiend 
dwelt 

"Allah is great," exclaimed he, "we are in the 
hands of the Infinite, and destiny cannot be 
controlled ! I suppose the sun does shine even 
here sometimes ! " 

When seated at Mr. Frankland's unostentatious 
table, Ala ed-Deen however forgot his disgust 
at the locality, and his great eyes sparkled with 
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delight through the half raised lids, as he took 
his seat between Mrs. Grey and Mary, whom 
he called, "El Ward fi-l Akmam," *the unblown 
rose." 

Dorothy had prepared her master's favorite fish 
for the occasion, and Thomas in announcing 
that dinner was served, had cdled a smile into 
the face of Mrs. Grey, by alluding to this dish 
in his own quaint fiishion, saying in his usual 
solemn tone, ''please Sir, John's up." 

"Ah, "said Ala ed-Deen when he saw the fish» 
"Doree,my friend ! sultan offish! may thy fiither 
live a hundred years, and thy mother never be 
caught by fisherman! Doree, my countryman! 
one thing at last I see that Mosleem and Chris- 
tian alke approve." 

** Yes, we all like dainty John Dory, I believe," 
said Mr, Frankland, "did you ever hear the 
legend that formerly was attached to him? These 
dark spots on his side were said to have been 
made by the thumb and finger of St. Peter, who 
pinched him in taking Caesar's tribute penny 
from him, when commanded by his Master to 
seek the coin in the fish's mouth." 

"But is that true. Uncle Everard?" asked 
Mary, giving Mr. Frankland the term of rela- 
tionship which the girls often bestowed on him 
to express their affection, ** do you believe that 
St. Peter really did catch a Dory, and pinch him 
so very, very hard?" 
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**It is one of the superstitions of by-gone 
days, darling," replied he. 

'' With permission and leave, I will tell you the 
legend of ourDoree"said Ala ed-Deen:Moussa* 
walking by the sea, and being very hungry, 
watched for a fish. Doree came to the shore on 
the top of a wave, Moussa speared him with his 
rod, and being so hungry, he took one bite of 
him without waiting to cook him, but he did not 
like Doree, so he threw him back into the sea, 
exclaiming'^ oh thou unlucky! may thy shadow 
diminish!" whereupon Doree revivified with a 
large what you call gape — no gap —in his side^ 
and you see it has never filled up." 

Time passes quickly and sweetly, in the lively 
chat of persons who are intelligent and good- 
natured, and the whole of the little party at St. 
Augustine's Rectory were gifted with these 
charming qualities. Moreover none of them 
fancied it necessary to be particularly wise, or 
laboriously witty, all were consequently at ease 
with themselves and each other. 

Ala ed-Deen, in particular, found the even- 
ing only too short, every thing around him 
belonged to a life of which he had no previous 
experience. His curiosity was strongly excited 
to obtain an insight into the domestic habits of 
simple English gentlefolks; while at the same 
time, his oriental notions of propriety, forbade 
all expression of inquisitiveness. It was, there- 
*Mose8. 
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tore, exactly what was most agreeable to hiniy to 
be talked to, and to have every habit of daily 
existence explained to him, and every article of 
fiirniture exhibited, and to be minutely informed 
on every point of which it appeared to his young 
friends that he might probably be ignorant. 

It need scarcely be added, that they were by 
no means forbearing of questions in return, and 
many an enquiry they made, which created no 
small confusion in the mind of the Arabian. He 
was most anxious to gratify them, by giving any 
information they desired. At the same time it 
must be confessed he felt inexpressibly shocked 
by the innocent fearlessness with which they 
asked questions relative to the domestic life of 
Arabia ! a subject which orientals deem it utterly 
unfit to discourse upon. There cannot be a 
stronger proof of the errors of their creed, than 
that it allows men to place their domestic relation- 
ships on a footing which renders them unseemly 
matters for conversation. 

It may be supposed that persons so well 
pleased with each other, did not separate without 
arranging to meet again very soon. Mrs. Grey 
invited the three gentlemen to dine with her on 
Thursday, the day most convenient for Paul, on 
account of its being a half holiday* 

Mr. Frankland proposed to shew Aided- 
Deen and Mrs. Grey and her daughters the 
most interesting partd of the old Charter-house ; 
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and the plan was acceded to very gladly by all 
of them. They agreed to meet at her house in 
the Square, at a little before two o'clock on 
Thursday. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE BEGINNING OF FRIENDSHIP, 

A CCORDING to her promise, Mrs. Grey took 
Mary and Nora to see Mr. Durham on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

The old gentleman received them so kindly, 
and his voice and manner were so soft and 
gentle, that the girls felt at home with him in 
five minutes after they arrived. 

They related all the occurences of yesterday, 
describing Paul's fish, ''such a huge one you 
never saw." 

**And Ala ed-Deen, do you know him, Mr. 
Durham ?" asked Mary. 

**No my dear, but Mr. Frankland has pro- 
mised to bring him to see me soon." 

"Will you come and meet him at our house 
on Thursday?" said Mrs. Grey, "he and Mr. 
Frankland and Paul are to dine with us, and we 
are coming to look over the antiquities of Chat- 
ter-house." 
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«* Thank you, most willingly, I shall ask you 
to let me join your party, in your explorations 
here, for I enjoy the remarks of young people 
on the relics of past times." 

A tap at the door was followed by the entrance 
of a tail thin woman, with the most melancholy 
face the children had ever seen. She brought 
milk, and a tea kettle, and having set a tray, 
made the tea, with an air of mournful determin- 
ation, and amidst sighs sufficient to have done 
credit to the most lamentable occurrence ! it was 
the nurse of the Brethren in that house. 

Mr. Durham invited his guests to take tea with 
him, but Mrs. Grey declined, as she purposed 
walking to St. Paul's Church-yard for some little 
purchase she needed to make. Nora wished to 
accompany her, but Mary blushing at her own 
boldness, said, '* I should like to stay with Mr. 
Durham, dear Mamma, if you thing he would 
not wish me to go, I should like to give him his 
tea, if he will be so kind as to let me.'* 

*'Do, my dear child, do stay, you will give 
me more pleasure than you can fancy,*' said the 
old gentleman. 

"Very well Mary, then Nora and I will pro- 
ceed on our little errand, and do you come home 
before Mr. Durham is quite tired of your talking 
to him,** said her mother. 

When Mr. Durham had closed the door after, 
Mrs. Grey, he went to a little closet-like room 
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which opened out of his parlour, and brought 
thence, bread and a small tin case full of cakes, 
and placed them on the table. Mary longed to 
do it for him, but she thought ^'perhaps he will 
consider it rude if I go into his other Voom,^' so 
she sat still, only observing where he took the 
plates and other things from. 

The meal progressed without any incident 
worthy attention, till Mr. Durham took a knife 
and prepared to cut some bread for himself and 
Mary, when the latter could not refrain from 
exclaiming "Oh, you will cut yourself. Do let 
me cut you some bread and butter, I can do it 
quite easily, for I always cut the bread at home 
now." 

**If I let you take so much trouble Mary, you 
will be afraid to come and have tea with me 
again, will you not?" 

"Oh no," replied she "it is not a trouble 
I like so much to be useful to you. If you 
will let me come again, I shall know how . to 
set your tea things, and get all we want, and 
then that very unhappy looking woman need not 
stay to do anything for you, I dare say she 
would like to go to her home wherever she lives." 

"You shall do just what you like whenever 
you come here Mary, for I see what you enjoy 
most; you like to help other people, and you are 
right, you will have a great deal of happiness 
yourself if you continue to find your own 
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pleasure in making others happy, that is what 
your friend Paul feels, is it not?" 

" Yes, Paul is so kind and good, he never 
thinks of himself at all, 1 believe, but I am not 
like that, I do think of myself, I like doing 
things for other people, that's why I do them, 
it's not because I don't care about pleasing my- 
self, you see." 

"And does Nora like to be employed for other 
people too?" 

"Oh yes, she is just like Paul, Noll does 
much greater things than I do, she is so clever, 
she learns every thing very fast, she has just 
taught herself to copy music. Mamma wanted 
some Anthems and Hymns which Uncle Everard 
has, and we got Paul to enquire the price of 
them; but they are in a great book, which costs 
two pounds, and we could not aiford that, so 
Noll resolved to copy them. Uncle Everard 
wanted to help her, but writing is very bad for 
him, and Nora would not let him do it, so she 
gets up every morning at half-past five, and copies 
some of the music till eight o'clock, and then 
we go down to help Hannah lay the breakfast. 

"And what do you do, while Nora writes." 

*' Oh, I work you see; Nora cannot keep her 
clothes neat while she gives up time to her 
copying. We used to learn our lessons before 
breakfast, between seven and eight, and work 
whenever we happened to have time, so now I 

£ 
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mend Nora's stockings and such things as that, 
and we learn our lessons at twelve o'clock and 
at five, and Mamma has not made one remark on 
it, which is very lucky." 

*• Are you fond of music? I suppose you learn, 
do you not ?" 

'*Yes, Mamma teaches us, we are very fond 
of it indeed, and so is Paul. Doe& not he sing 
beautifully?*' 

** Very well indeed, but his father sings still 
better, and so does your Mamma I understand. 

** She does not sing now ; not since poor 
dear Papa died. I saw a man so like Papa to- 
day only he was quite young, and Papa was 
not so very young; he had just such lovely 
curling hair, and such a face too. I was 
coming down Carthusian Street from a shop, 
where I had been to give an order for Hannah, 
and I saw a poor boy sitting in a door way 
holding one foot in both his hands. There was 
a broom by him, I believe he is the boy who 
sweeps the crossing in Aldersgate Street. I 
stopped, debating whether I might ask him what 
was the matter, when the man I said was like 
Papa came up, and said " what's the matter," 
something wrong about your foot, and he took 
the boy's hands away which hid the foot. The 
boy did not cry, only looked up so sadly in the 
man's face. Then this stranger took a sort of 
knife out of his pocket, and without saying a 
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word, took hold of the poor boy's foot, (he did 
not seem to mind its being dirty and all over dust, 
for the poor thing had no shoes) and he cut a 
place and took out a sharp bit of stone which was 
sticking in it, and he shut up his knife and 
walked o% putting it in his pocket again without 
saying a word." 

'*Did you stand by all the while?" 

"Why it did not take a minute to do it ! I 
stood a few steps <^ff, and I walked away directly 
I saw he had done it, because I thought he 
would not like anybody to see his kindness, 
who should you suppose he was! he was too 
young to be a Surgeon I think." 

"Probably a medical student going to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, it was well done of him, 
a good Samaritan we may call him I think." 

*« It was just what Papa would have done, and 
so would Paul and Nora, if they had known 
how." 

" And you ?" 

"No, I should have been too foolish, I should 
have wished to cfo it, but I dare say I should 
have been ashamed to offer. I should have 
been very glad if that man had said to me, *you 
help me, take hold of his foot,' but I can't make 
up my mind to offer to do things off hand, as 
people ought to do." 

A little more chat filled up the time till 
Mary thought it right to go hom.e, and she left 

E 2 
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her aged host, with a '^real earnest promise*' to 
come again very soon, and to send Nora to him 
on Thursday, just before the rest set out for 
Charter-house^ that he might be ready to meet 
them before they went to the Chapel and Hall. 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE LORD IS OUR REFUGE. 

n^HE thoughts of the two girls were now com- 
pletely occupied by Arabia ! from Ishmael to 
Mahomet, and from Mahomet to 'Ala ed-Deen, 
no hero of Arabian story of whom they could 
possibly gather any particulars, failed to interest, 
the little maidens. They became wonderfrdly 
learned in the Geography of Arabia, and their 
clear soft voices gave the sweet Arabic names of 
some places which they had heard 'Ala ed- 
Deen pronounce, with musical softness. 

They wished they could learn Arabic, they 
wished they were going to Mecca, to Bussora, 
to Mount Sinai! nothing could be so interesting 
as Arabia! 

" Dear Uncle Everard,*** said Mary, as they 
were waiting the arrival of Paul and their Ara- 
bian hero! ^Mear Uncle ! how I should like to 
go to Arabia! think of Mount Sinai, of Moses 
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SO grand, sucha hero, oh ! I should like to be 
where that valiant Israelite led his host!*^ 

"Would you not like to have been with me in 
Syria; treading the land made sacred to the heart 
of a Christian, by having felt the footsteps of the 
Saviour ? 

"Yes, oh yes,^' answered Mary, her face 
assuming an expression of deep reverence. 
**That must have been like going to Church, like 
walking about the Cathedral, where I always 
feel very, very happy, but cold shivers creep over 
me too, every now and then.'' 

**There was one circumstance that attended 
my travels in Syria which you have either for- 
gotten, or happen not to have heard mentioned, 
It was at Damascus I met 'Ala ed-Deen." 

"Tell us all about it, dearest Uncle, cried 
Nora, "every thing that happened, and all he 
said and you said.'' 

"There is nothing very romantic Nora, in the 
manner in which our acquaintance began. 'Ala 
ed-Deen was on a visit to a Merchant, to whom 
I had letters of introduction, and I soon found 
that the young man possessed a fine manly heart, 
and very considerable intelligence. Moreover, 
that he has no small stock of learning* i took 
great intei^est in hira, but as our introduction 
occured two years ago, and I had heard nothing 
of him since, I concluded we should probably 
not have any opportunity erf fiirther jfii 
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Last week I had a letter from my friend at Da- 
mascus telling me that ^Ala ed-Deen was in Lon- 
don, and I hastened to find him out and renew 
my acquaintance.*' 

"What is he. come here for? business or plea- 
sure?' asked Mrs. (jrey, 

" He is attached to the Embassy. When the 
season begins, no doubt he will be much caressed, 
for he is the sort of man, women like to make a 
lion of, meanwhile I entice him to us as much as 
possible. He is one of whom it may be said, 
that though educated in an erroneous creed, he 
is not far from the Kingdom of God." 

The personage about whom they were dis- 
coursing now arrived accompanied by Paul, and 
they all walked to the Charter-house, according 
to the pre-arranged plan^ Nora having preceeded 
them by a few minutes, to bring Mr. Durham 
down stairs to meet them. 

While waiting at the front of the house in 
which Mr. Durham lived, for the old gentleman 
to pay his compliments to Mrs. Grey, Mary 
directed the attention of 'Ala ed-Deen to the 
motto over the entrance. *'Thou oh Lord art 
our refuge," The simple pathos of which, 
touched the feelings of the tender girl. 

"Every- where around this Hospital breathes 
the pious spirit of the Founder," said Mr. 
Frankland, "If ever human being really and 
truly proved himself a faithful steward of this 
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world's goods, Thomas Sutton was that man. 
Love to God, evinced by love to man, seems to 
have been the golden rule of his life." 

" He was a merchant of London, was he not?'* 
asked Mrs. Grey. 

"Yes, he lived in the reign of James the 1st, 
and founded this Hospital in the year 1611." 

" But I read in Mrs. Markham's History of 
England, dear uncle Everard, that Sir Walter de 
Manny, founded the Chartreuse, which is now 
the Charter-house ? How is this?" 

*' You are quite correct, my dear child, in say- 
ing that he founded the Chartreuse. — Sir Walter 
de Manny was a native of Hainault, who came 
to this country as page to Phillipa, Edward 
the Third's Queen, in 1328. Twenty years 
afterwards, when he had become both rich and 
distinguished, a fearful plague broke out in 
London, and De Manny then purchased the 
ground on which the Charter-house and the 
Square now stand, of the Master of St. Bar- 
tholomew's, and gave it for a burying-ground for 
the victims of the plague. You will judge how 
greatly it was needed, when you learn that it was 
calculated that at least 49,000 persons were 
buried in it." 

" De Manny was actuated by the same holy 
spirit as Sutton," said Mr. Durham, '^ though 
not enlightened by the pure light of Gospel 
truth. Even the partial illumination of Wick- 
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lifle's doctrines did not dawn on the kingdom till 
ten years after this. De Manny built a chapel 
in the centre of his ground, and erected an 
hospital for twenty-one Carthusian friars, who 
were to perform the services of the chapel ac- 
cording to the fiuth in which he had been 
instructed." 

" How did the property come into possession 
of Thomas Sutton? I think I remember reading 
that the Chartreuse was one of the momtsteries 
dissolved by Henry VII Ith, and that he most 
barbarously hung the prior and two of the friars 
for not conforming to the new religion which he 
was forcing upon his people." 

*^ Yes ; that is the fact. It afterwards passed 
into the possession of the Earl of Suffolk, from 
whom Sutton purchased it." 

" I suppose," said Nora, " that Sutton must 
have been a very rich man, was he not. Uncle 
Everard? This is such a great place, and there 
are so many people here, to be taken care of by 
one man's charity." 

" Yes, my love ; he was enormously rich. 
He is stated by writers of that period to have 
been the richest private gentleman in the king- 
dom." 

" Do you remember what his fortune amounted 
to, father?" Paul inquired. 

^^ About five thousand pounds a year in landed 
estate, and upwards of sixty thousand pounds in 
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money. This does not seem to us such extra- 
ordinary wealth ; but there were no such colossal 
fortunes in those days as have been amassed 
since the extension of our commerce oyer the 
whole surface of the earth, imd the rapid increase 
of our manufactures, which have of late years 
caused an unprecedented influx of wealth into 
our country. Even in Charles the First's reign, 
the money coined was equal to that issued 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James to- 
gether-" 

" Did Mr. Sutton leave all his riches to this 



" No, Nora. He left some to his step- 
daughter and her husband. Sir Francis Popham. 
His own wife was already dead. Besides these 
legacies, he left money to be applied to various 
useful works, such as repairing bridges and im- 
proving roads. One legacy also he left to be 
distributed amongst the poor fishermen of Os- 
tend, from whom he had received services in the 
course of his mercantile transactions ; and others 
for various benevolent purposes." 

" Mary," said Mr. Durham, " you, I am sure, 
will love his memory for some other things he 
did ; amongst which were providing sums to be 
given to " poore maidens" to enable them to 
marry, and a thousand pounds to be lent, in ten 
portions, to ten young merchantmen to assist 
them in setting up in business ; and still another 
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sum to be applied to release * poore men lying 
in prison for debt. " 

" Oh, how good — how kind, this dear old 
man was ! I hope he was happy. God must 
have loved him so much." 

" Yes, my child. Whatever his trials and 
troubles may have been, " the blessing of God 
Almighty and his peace" must have been with 
him. After the death of his wifie, one of the 
entries in his journal was—* Lord, Thou hast 
given me a large and liberal estate ; give me also 
a heart to make use thereof.' "' 

While this conversation was carried on, the 
little group of friends stood under the cloister at 
the entrance of the Chapel, waiting the arrival 
of the key by which they were to be admitted. — 
They now walked into the sacred Building, and 
looking round were attracted by the curious mon- 
ument of the Founder. 

"Oh, what droll little figures!" exclaimed 
Nora, "what a curious piece of carving! — the 
little men have such odd shaped faces, and all of 
them have such fine legs, they do not seem to 
match the faces at all.'* 

"I like the figures," said Mary, *« though 
I think Nora is right about the heads and 
legs not matching, but they stand out admi- 
rably from the back ground, do they not 
Mamma ?" 

"Yes, it is a pity the carving is disfigured 
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with paint, and these gaudy red and blue and 
gold railings have a very bad eflfect." 

'• It was the taste of the times." 

"What is all this great place for ?" enquired 
'Aid. ed-Deen. ''You say, a good man found- 
ed an Hospital — two good men — well where are 
the people who are taken care of here? Who are 
theyr 

*' I am one of them," said Mr. Durham, a 
smile playing over his venerable countenance, 
"there are eighty of us, poor brothers of the 
Charter-house, who live here, on the bounty of 
the man whose monument is before you." 

'Al^ ed-Deen involuntarily bent his head 
towards the aged speaker, from an emotion 
which did him honor ; he reverenced Mr. Dur- 
ham's age and his sorrows. 

" And besides us," continued the old Carthu- 
sian, "there are 45 boys educated here and 
wholly provided for. Like ourselves, they are 
required to be chosen &om the middle class of 
life — and from families unable to give their sons 
gentle breeding on account of poverty. These 
boys are afterwards sent to complete their edu- 
cation at our great universities." 

" Ah, this is fine! — the child and the old man. 
Your Sutton loved them all. Upon his name be 
benedictions !" 

They now left the chapel, and proceeded to 
visit the halls. Nora wanted above everything 
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to see the school-room, because she had heard 
that there were eight enormous maps hung round 
it, which had cost the immense sum of three 
hundred pounds ; but she could not be gratified, 
as it was school time. So they went on to the 
little garden burying-ground of the brethren. 
They were just returning firom that place when 
the dinner bell for the pensioners commenced 
ringing, and the old men began to emerge firom 
their respective dwellings, and slowly make their 
way towards the hall. 

Each old gentleman was habited in a long 
cloak of black cloth, which, though not of a very 
picturesque form, was well calculated to protect 
the ancient wearers firom the effect of sudden 
change of temperature, in passing firom their 
rooms to the dinner-hall or the chapel. 

To many of these old men, Mr. Frankland 
was well known, and sundry little interchanges 
of salutation took place between them. 

'Aid. ed-Deen*s eastern dress interested these 
quiet personages greatly. One or two who had 
been travellers in their day, and two or three 
more who had served in the army and navy, rose 
immensely in public estimation on that occasion, 
firom their fiimiliarity with such outlandish cos- 
tume. Indeed, the dinner table was much more 
than usually lively, as the travelled men related 
with new interest the oft-repeated tales of their 
Asiatic experiences. 
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Mr Durham returned to his -rooms to take an 
hour's rest before he went to Mrs. Grey's to 
dinner, and the others came back through the 
Square garden. The peacock was in great force 
to-day, spreading his superb tail and wheeling 
round, at no small expense of muscular exertion, 
to exhibit it to a row of idle boys, who crowded 
round the rails and hung on the gates to stare at 
him. The breeze was fresh, and it was no easy 
matter to make the evolutions requisite to enable 
him to gratify mankind with a view of his beauty. 
His situation was one of cruel perplexity ; but 
this is by no means uncommon to the very 
vain. 

'Ala ed-Deen's costume quickly attracted 
the notice of the peacock's admirers, and the 
fickle worshippers of the external^ deserting the 
object of their former admiration, rushed round 
to the gate by which they saw that the Arab and 
his companions were about to leave the garden. 
'AU ed-Deen's moustaches curled with wrath 
when he perceived that he was the object of this 
rude curiosity. 

" Oh, my mistress," said he, addressing Mrs. 
Grey, " why do you live amongst such hogs ? 
Have you no kadi— no, what you call magis- 
trate, to keep such swine out of the way? Why 
do you teach them to read books, to write fine 
letters, and — Ah Allah — I saw some of your 
pay-nothing schoolboys yesterday drawing with 
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the pencil! and yet not teach them to veil the eye 
in presence of superiors, and to step out of the 
path of women ?" 

Mrs. Grey and Mr. Frankland laughed at 'Ala 
ed-Deen's notions of the instruction fit for the 
working classes. 

" We regard the instruction of the people in 
rather a different light from that in which your 
countrymen view it, you know," said the latter. 
** But come, if you and I do not turn our steps 
towards Broad Street, we shall be too late for 
your appointment at the Australian Bank. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PAUL IN TROUBLE. 

TXT HAT is the matter with you, dearest 

Paul?" said Mary, as soon as they were 

at home, " all day you have been thinking of 

something, far away from Charter-house I am 

sure, and you have scarcely spoken a word." 

" I thought I had behaved better than that 
Mary," replied he, " I endeavoured to take part 
in the conversation, but I must confess it wanted 
an efiort to do so this morning." 

'* I am sure you are not happy, what is the 
matter! Tell us, Paul dear, you know how 
much we care about every thing you do, and all 
you feel." 

" I do know it well Mary, but still I am al- 
most afraid to tell you what vexes me. Dear 
Mrs. Grey, you, I think, will enter into my feel- 
ings — ^but the girl's — I am afraid Nora will 
despise me for what I have been compelled to 
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do. You cannot tell, Nora, what it is to be a 
school boy, you do not know how fierce boys* 
passions are, how rude and rough their manners 
and speech; and you despise what you call 
* vulgar strength' so much." 

" But what have you done Paul?" cried Nora, 
running to him and throwing her arms aroond 
his neck with the true womanly desire to com- 
fort her friend, whether his troubles might result 
from misfortune or error* 

*' Tell us, my dear boy, what it is which so 
annoys you," said Mrs. Grey, " If we cannot 
help you, at least you will find your trouble more 
tolerable after you have talked it over. As your 
fevourite, Bacon says, *cut your grief in halves,' 
by imparting it to your firiends." 

** It is not exactly by this day's annoyance that 
I am disturbed, " said Paul, ^' but that I antici- 
pate more serious cause for disquiet to-morrow. 
You know I told you some time since, that I had 
refiised to join the cricket club this year. Per- 
kins, that conceited fellow who came up and 
spoke to me as we went into the Park on Monday, 
had made a row about it last week, and to day 
he said in his affected way — speaking in a fine 
thick voice, as if he had a sore throat, 'Frank- 
land, you mean to shirk cricket, do you ! well, it 
is a game for gentlemen certainly, and perhaps 
it is natural that persons who cannot be expected 
to enter into the pleasures of that class, should 

F 
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confine themselves to the cheaper amusement of 
fishing with pins in a puddle." 

" Oh Paul, what did you say ?'' 

"Nothing darling; but did what I am sorry 
I was obhged to do, knocked him down and gave 
him a sound thrashing." 

" My dear child, how sorry I am this should 
have happened. I hardly see how you could 
have been expected to have done otherwise ; but 
still I am very, very sorry." 

" And Noll is thinking how she despises such 
an uncivilized barbarian, is she not?" looking 
up in her face as she stood by him, with one 
arm still over his shoulder. 

But Noll was not thinking any such thing. 
Noll was thinking only of her dear darling 
. Paul's being so angry and fighting with a great 
huge rude boy, and very likely having been 
teiTibly hurt, and perhaps having some horrible 
bruise on his forehead ; and turning up his hair, 
she tried to examine if it were so. But thoughts 
of struggle and strife were so incongruous with 
Nora's feelings for Paul, that the little maiden 
was unable to support the idea, and, hiding her 
face on the boy's shaggy head, she burst into a 
violent flood of tears. She felt as if she never 
could be quite happy again. " It was not nice; 
it was just like great vulgar men — so cruel, so 
savage — she did not like it at alL" 

Mrs. Grey took a graver view of the subject. 
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** Will it injure your prospects with regard to 
your exhibition, my boy ? If not, you will get 
over it very well: there was such great pro- 
vocation." 

" I do not think it will ; but that is the very 
point I am anxious about The Doctor must 
have been close by at the time it all happened, I 
think; for almost in the instant that Perkins 
returned my blow and I gave another or two, 
he shouted, in a voice like thunder, ' Stop ! — 
hold, boys !' and came up to us, looking very 
angry indeed. After school — for, unluckily, it 
occurred in school — I went up to him, and told 
him how I had been excited to such a breach of 
order, and I said I was quite ready to give him 
my reasons for refusing to continue in the cricket 
club, if he wished to hear them. He only 
bowed very gravely, so I added that I found it 
impossible to give up the time for cricket with- 
out neglecting my work, not being so quick as 
many boys are ; and, moreover, that my &ther 
having been obliged to resign his lectureship on 
account of ill-health, our income was much 
reduced, and I did not think it right to sub^ 
scribe any longer, even had I been able to play. 
I was obliged to tell him this, because the 
easiest plan would have been to subscribe, and 
make no fuss about it." 

" Well, what then?" Mary said. 

" The Doctor merely said, * Come to me after 

F 2 
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school to-morrow morning. Good morning, 
Frankland; '^ 

^* I do not think he can be very much dis- 
pleased, though it certainly was a sad violation 
of order and discipline." 

" One thing I am sure of/' added Paul ; " if 
I am not really in the wrong, the Doctor will 
not blame me too severely. He is so thoroughly 
a gentleman in every thought and impulse, that 
he will enter into the feelings of a boy so grossly 
insulted as I was.^^ 

** Have you told your father ? " 

*^No, but I mean to do so to-night, all I dislike 
in speaking of it to him, is, that I must give 
him my reasons for withdrawing from the cricket 
club, and that may cost him a regret" 

"I do not think it will.— Your father never 
pretends to consider poverty the most agreeable 
condition, but he knows and thankfully acknow- 
ledges that such poverty as yours is no very 
heavy burden to bear," 

" No, indeed — scarcely to be called an evil ! 
What is it ?— merely not being able to have and 
to do, a few things which we are quite happy 
without !'• 

"That is so nice and brave of you Paul, "said 
Mary," Mamma says, men and boys feel the want 
of money much more than we do, because they 
Uve a good deal amongst strangers, while we are 
nearly always with people who know us. We 
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do not find ourselyes uncomfortable now we are 
poorer, and I am so glad you don't mind it 
either." 

*^ The only thing I regret, is that my fiither 
cannot have so many indulgences in the way of 
rest and change of air as I could wish, — ^but I 
have consoled myself with the hope, that when 
I have got my exhibition, I shall be no further 
expense to him — and now if this affiur forfeits 
it!!" 

It may be here stated that Paul's apprehen- 
sions were not realized. — The Doctor's generous 
sympathy with the outraged feelings of the boy, 
led him to enquire closely into the matter, and 
so many provocations were shewn to have been 
given by Perkins on various occasions, that when 
Frankland went up to him for judgment on the 
following day, he only gave him a moderately 
heavy imposition, and an admonition, ^' to resort 
to such means of chastising impertinence, as 
rarely as possible." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SUNDAY EVENING 

•TS that my Mary come to make this lovely 
evening still more sweet to her old friend?'* 
said Mr. Durham, one Sunday evening at the 
latter end of July, when his acute ear detected 
the footfall of his favorite, as she advanced to- 
wards the bench on which he was sitting. 

"Yes, dear Sir — come for half-an-hour to 
enjoy the coolness of evening, so refreshing after 
the heat of church. I felt quite faint while I 
was at church, you cannot think how hot it was, 
there was a charity sermon, and a very large 
congregation indeed." 

** Have you been to St Augustine's ?" 
"No Mamma is not quite well — she has a 
head-ache^ so we went to church with Hannah. 
I wish you had been with us, they sang an An- 
them so beautifully that I think you would have 
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liked to have hearS it. '* Lord of all Power and 
Might," it was." 

" The collect for the day, — it is a beautiful 
prayer Mary, is it not! independently of the 
music." 

" Yes, I thought so in church, — I thought it 
seemed just such a prayer as one could fancy one 
of the Apostles offering up." 

•*You are right, Mary, in thinking that it 
breathes the true Apostolic spirit — I do not 
think there is a finer prayer in our Liturgy, 
with the exception of the Lord's Prayer." 

"Who made it— do you know ?" asked Mary, 
who wrote the prayer book, Mr, Durham ? " 

"The Collect for to-day, and those for nearly 
all the Sundays in the year, and for many of the 
other days appointed by our church to be kept 
holy, were taken from a book called the Sacra- 
mentarium of Gregory the Great, who was 
Bishop of Rome, in the year of our Lord 590." 

"How very old they are! more than twelve 
hundred years old ! " 

" Some of them are considerably older than 
that, for Gregory adopted them from Liturgies 
already in existence. The Collect for the first 
Sunday after Trinity, for instance, was taken by 
him fi*om a Liturgy of St. Ambrose, who lived 
more than two centuries before Gregory. 

** Was not that the Gregory who sent holy 
men to teach the Saxons the Christian religion?" 
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'* Yes ; he sent St. Augustine and forty monks 
to Britain, where their labours were crowned 
with great success. The Saxons were not alto- 
gether unacquainted with Christianity; for Ethel- 
bert, King of Kent, had married Bertha or 
Aldiberga, daughter of Cherebert, King of 
Paris, who was a Christian prince, and Aldi- 
berga had been permitted by the marriage treaty 
to bring h^ chaplains and bishops to Britain 
with her. It is probable, therefore, that it wad 
through her intercession that Gregory was in- 
duced to send missionaries to England, and that 
to her influence over Ethelbert, Augustine and 
his monks owed the favourable reception given 
them by the king." 

" How pleased Gregory must have been 
that they were so kindly received! Do 
you know anything about Gregory besides 
this?" 

" Yes ; his history is well known, my love, 
and it exhibits strange contradictions. He was 
chosen Pope, or Bishop of Rome, in 590, in 
opposition to his own desire. So unwilling was 
he to accept this high office,. that he wrote to 
the Emperor Mauricius, entreating him to select 
another man, as the governor and people of 
Rome declared themselves unable to find any 
other whom they were willing to elect The 
governor, however, intercepted Gregory's lette r 
substituting one from himself praying the Em- 
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peror to confirm the election of Gregory, which 
Mauricius accordingly did. 

Gregory, fearful of being compelled to receive 
ordination, escaped to a forest, and lay concealed 
some days in a cave. He was at length dis- 
covered and brought back to Rome, and carried 
at once to the Church of St Peter, where he 
was ordained Bishop forthwith, to prevent his 
again eluding the office thus thrust upon him." 

** What a very strange afiair ! I can hardly 
help laughing at the idea of his running away 
and hiding himself." 

" I cati tell you one thing you would like to 
know about Gregory : he was the person who 
arranged the names of the octave in music — that 
is, who discovered that the seven first letters of 
the alphabet were all that were needed to express 
the notes of the octave." 

" How were the notes named before ?" 

** The letters of the alphabet were used by 
the Greeks and Romans to express notes, but 
they used many of them. The Romans used 
fifteen, and the Greeks still more, and they 
expressed the different position of the note in 
the scale by little alterations in the form or 
position of the letters — one a little larger than 
that expressive of the same note in a higher 
octave, another a little crooked, and so on. 
This required the performers to learn the symbol 
or mark of every individual note." 
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" Oh, what a labour ! How could any one 
doit?" 

** Not quite so difficult as that, Mary, but still 
fiir more laborious than learning music has been 
since the time of Gregory. Gregory observed 
that the eighth note of the scale, being only a 
repetition of the first — in fact, the beginning of 
another scale of sefoen notes — ought to be ex- 
pressed by the same sign as the first note of the 
scale : hence seven letters were sufficient." 

" I suppose then that Bishop Gregory was a 
great musician T 

" He was devotedly fond of music, and he 
gave great attention to the training of choristers 
for the church service, for whom he founded an 
academy. During his latter years, Gregory was 
much afflicted with gout. In a letter of his to a 
noble lady, named Italica, he says, * I am dying 
every day, yet never die,' so intense were his 
sufierings. But even this could not prevent his 
superintending the musical studies of his chanters 
— he had them around his couch, and lay there 
teaching and admonishing them. It seems that 
the good Bishop did not spare sharp measures 
when they offended against his musical ear ; for 
a whip, with which he corrected them, was long 
preserved in the Church of St. John Lateran." 

" Oh, I must read the life of Gregory. Have 
you got one V 

" Yes. You would find in it much to admire 
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and much that you would be very sorry for. 
But now, I think, we shall not have any more 
chat about Gregory the Great, for I hear steps 
that methinks I know. Tell me, little maiden, 
whose they be — tell me, little maiden, whom do 
you see ?'* 

^' I see,'' replied Mary, in the same strun, " a 
tall, pale man, with a Pauline on his arm. The 
Pauline looks so saucy, I fear he*ll do us harm.** 

" What 's that you are saying, Miss Polly, 
about a Pauline," cried the boy, who, with his 
&ther now came up to them. 

" I said I saw a very saucy-looking Pauline, 
and was afraid of him ; and so I should be, only 
Uncle Everard won't let you do us any mis- 
chief." 

" Do not be too sure of my protection, Mary, 
for I am going to give you up into the clutches 
of this terrible Pauline forthwith. Your mamma 
says you must go home, and I mean to remain 
here a little while with Mr. Durham, if you have 
not quite tired him out. Be ofij children. 
There ! that will do, Mary. I 'm ashamed of 
you — a young lady kissing her friend in public! 
Fie, Mary ! I blush for you and Mr. Durham 
also." And he enforced his reproaches on the 
impropriety of their conduct by adding a kiss or 
two, on his own account, to the affectionate 
demonstrations the gentle girl received from the 
aged Carthusian. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DOROTHY S FEARS. 

A MONGST the manny accomplishments 
"^ which Mr, Frankland possessed, was that of 
playing on the Organ, and he sang admirably. 

Paul also had some knowledge of music, and 
was gifted with a pleasing voice and singularly 
delicate ear. — He had early acquired consider- 
able facility in reading music, and could take part 
in vocal performances with correctness and some 
taste. — It was one of Mr. Frankland's pleasures, 
to spend an hour or two very frequently, in play- 
ing on the Organ at St. Augustine's, and often, 
Paul, having finished his evening studies, would 
repair to the church and join his father, in 
singing the compositions of Handel, Haydn, 
Sebastian Bach, and other masters. 

Paul was lying on a sofa one evening towards 
the end of September, reading a number of 
Nicholas Nickleby, when Dorothy came into the 
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room, and said ''Master Paul, I want to have a 
word or two of talk with you,— be you at liberty 
just now ? " 

"Yes Dorothy, quite so — sit down here^ and 
tell me what you have to say.'^ 

" Thank you, my dear — siry I should say — I 
ask your pardon," Paul laughed. — "I want to 
speak to you about the master; do you know how 
late he stays now at that organ? Night after night, 
my dear, when you're sound asleep, he lets his- 
self out by the latch key, and goes into that 
lonesome church — ^and I've heard the organ, ay, 
and him singing too, long after the watchman's 
gone twelve, 'specially of moonUght nights! " 

''Indeed, dear Dorothy, I knew nothing of 
this. I always thought my father was there only 
in the evenings, and you know he always comes 
home in time to see me before I go to bed, unless 
I go to him for a while, and we have never 
stayed together in the church later than ten 
I think." 

"I dare say not sir ; master would not be for 
keeping you there, at unked tunes — ^howsoever, 
he certainly does stay there hisself—and it can't 
be good for him, Paul dear. He's too much like 
a spirit as it is ; no need to be there in the lone 
organ loft at such awful times." 

" I do not think my father would ever feel the 
time or the place awftil, as you mean it Dorothy, 
which brings him near to his God. But still I 
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think you quite right in saying it is not good for 
him. Thank you, dear old nurse, for you know 
you are my nurse," said the boy, putting his arm 
round the neck of the affectionate old woman. 
'* I will think what is to be done, — you will un- 
derstand that it would be quite wrong for me to 
intrude on my father's privacy, by attempting to 
interrupt him/' 

'' Yes, of course ; I 'm sure you would not do 
such a thing. You 've always been a good duti- 
ful boy, and you Ve growing to be a good man. 
God bless you." 

Paul was much grieved by the fact which had 
thus come to his knowledge. He felt that it 
must be an unhealthy state, both of mind and 
body, which could prompt his father to prolong 
his vigils in that solemn spot at an hour when 
his delicate frame should be reposing, after the 
labours of the day. 

Mr. Frankland was spending the evening with 
a friend at a short distance from town ; there- 
fore, Paul had no motive for remaining in Austin 
Friars, and he resolved to carry his anxieties to 
Charter-House Square, and ask counsel of his 
and his father's friend, Mrs. Grey. At least, 
if she had no advice to offer, it was quite certain 
he would find sympathy from her and the girls. 

The Greys were walking in the Square when 
he arrived, and Paul took his station at the gate 
till they should perceive him in returning from 
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the opposite side of the garden, to which their 
steps were directed. 

He was soon observed, and Nora ran forward 
to open the gate with the speed of one who per- 
forms a welcome office. 

Paul's anxieties were soon communicated to 
his friends, and were shared by Mrs. Grey, to 
whom this revelation presented a sad picture of 
the struggles of a wounded heart yearning after 
lost delights, yet striving to cast all its cares and 
its desires on Him who careth for us. 

" I think, my dear Paul," said she, *' that we 
cannot form any definite plan of action, by which 
we may attempt to win your father fi"om these 
dangerous indulgences of feeling. Any inter- 
ference from either of us would be liable to 
suggest the idea of impertinent intrusion. We 
can only watch for opportunities of beguiling 
him from the spot, so unfortunately attractive, and 
by surrounding him with cheerful companionship; 
and by multiplying demands on his leisure time, 
divert him from a pursuit calculated to produce 
too exalted a state of feeling to be consistent 
with health." 

" I am very anxious my father should get out 
of town for a little while, but I fear there is now 
no chance of his doing so. He had intended 
to have gone to the Isle of Man, to see my 
Grandmother this autumn, but he has had 
some additional expenses lately for the old lady, 
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which have consumed his ready cash. My 
having moved into the eighth form, in the spring, 
also has cost a good deal for books. Very ex- 
pensive ones I was obliged to have, for my 
father's are not exactly what I required; and you 
know my tailor's bill this last year is greater 
than ever it was before, on account of the coats 
Nora hates so much/' said he, with a smile. 
*' These things sound small matters ; but to us 
who have only an income, and that by no means 
large, they become serious considerations. My 
father's giving up his lectureship in the Spring 
has reduced our income greatly, but I rejoice 
that he was prevailed on to do so." 

** How I long for the time," continued Paul 
after a pause ^^when I shall go to Oxford. 
While I am at school I can do nothing towards 
defraying my own expenses — but once landed 
at the University, it shall go hard with me if I 
do not maintain myself; and my father will then 
be able to have a little of that change of air 
and scene which his delicate health so much 
requires." 

" Oh, Paul, will it not be lovely when you are 
a man and a clergyman too ? How I long for 
it, dontyou?" said Nora, her large brown eyes 
•expressing the intensity of her interest in the 
picture she had conjured up in her own mind, — 
" I wonder where you will live ! and if you will 
have a pretty old church like that at North 
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Leach and a school, and Almshouses, and a 
Wednesday evening Lecture !'" 

"Oh stop, Nora,'' cried Paul, *'have a littk 
mercy — I shall want half a dozen pairs of legs 
and lungs too, if I am to go on at this rate. I 
suppose you will wish me to have three services 
on Sunday, and read prayers at the Almshouses 
between times, and finish the afternoon by 
christening eleven babies and burying nine old 
men !" 

•*One thing you may depend on, Nora," he 
added, "I shall not, unless absolutely unable to 
earn a living here, leave the neighbourhood of 
London while my father remains at Austin 
Friars." 

»*I trust not, my love," said Mrs. Grey — ^*^your 
account of your father's midnight vigils, shews 
clearly that it would not do for him to be left 
alone. I found a paper in a book your fiither 
lent to me a short time since, which I shall now 
read to you, as you are already in some degree 
aware of the state of his mind, and it will be 
satisfactory to you to know that he strives to 
attain to a less troubled condition," 

•* "Why am I lingering here? 
Lingering when Love and Joj have fled. 
When all for which to lire is dead, 
And hoary rime is on my head ; 
Why am I lingering here ?" 

Q 
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" Why art thou lingering here ? 
** Oi love bereft f and doetf thon dare, 
Ungrateful for thf Fathei^s care, 
To muimor } — Of his wrath beware. 
Nor linger idly here." 

" Why art thou lingering here ? 
Bid He that made thee, not confide 
A work to thee ? thy boy to guide, 
Through childhood unto manhood's pride. — 
Hast thou no duty here ? 

" Why art thou lingering here } 
Thy child looks up to thee for light, 
Thy Toice must nerve him for the fight. 
Where wrong must be subdued by right — 
Such is thy duty here. 

" Why art thou lingering here ? 
To tell of Him who meekly died. 
To preach of Christ the crucified. 
His agony and wounded side ! — 
Such is thy duty here. 

" Be faithful in thy duty here ;•— 
I'hough dark thy path may be below, 
Thy steps so lonely, sad, and slow. 
Are leading thee where thou shalt know, 
The joy that is not here. 

"My dear father!" exclaimed Paul, "God 
spare you to me ! If the truest and most devoted 
affection of a son can console you for the loss 
of the wife who was so beloved, your life shall 
still be happy" 
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Good night, dear Mrs. Grey, farewell dar- 
lings — I must go, lest this best of men return 
and find no fiiend awaiting his arrival. Ah I 
am proud of that title ! my &ther calls me his 
friend!" ' 



o 2 
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CHAPTER X. 



FOG, FOG, FOG. 

nPHE Greys became accustomed to their new 
plan of life, and day followed day with but 
few incidents to mark the succession of time, * 
beyond the visits of Paul and his father, or half- 
hours spent at the Charter-House conversing 
with Mr. Durham — that gentle old servant of 
God, wkose piety and singleness K)f heart 
endeared him to them so greatly that the little 
ofSces of love they were able to render him, 
added almost as much to their happiness as 
to his. 

Mr. Frankland and Paul also frequently 
called on the Saturday afternoons and took 
them for long walks, and this was a great 
pleasure to all parties. Moreover, on Sunday 
evenings they usually went down to Austin 
Friars, and took tea with the rector and his son, 
and after seiTice were escorted home by them. 
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Very dear was this calm and peaceful life to 
the little knot of friends. Mr. Frankland*s 
health began again to fail, and he seemed daily 
to feel the relief of fiiendly intercourse with Mrs. 
Grey and her children more necessary to his 
comfort. 

Mr. Frankland had much anxiety respecting 
Paul. He was perfectly conscious that the 
thread of his own existence had nearly run out, 
and his disquietude for Paul's unprovided state 
had but one alleviation — ^his reliance on the firm 
firiendship of Mrs. Grey. 

Meanwhile, the girls passed cheerfully through 
the allotted tasks of each successive day. They 
studied with creditable diligence, and their 
mother was an indefatigable instructress. They 
began to find an interest in their reading which 
was altogether new to them ; they had passed 
through the tedious elementary parts of most of 
the subjects which engaged their attention, and 
every day brought more light to their minds — 
every hour's study made them acquainted with 
the origin of some custom, the cause of some 
phenomenon, the use of some machinery either 
of nature or of art, or the application of some 
natural law to the business of life. 

History presented a totally new aspect to 
them, now that, with the assistance of their 
mother and Mr. Frankland^ they began to find 
in the details of past events the germ of the 
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and to hear his sweet beautiful English. I 
declare, Noll, it is much prettier than real 
English.'^ 

The 9th, did however arrive according to the 
usual course of time, and the girls rose in the 
morning to meet the disappointment of finding 
the house foil of dense fog,'and the Square still 
worse. It was impossible to see the railings ! ! 

They looked out of the windows and saw 
lights, shining red through the smoke colored 
air, in the windows of the opposite houses, and 
that was all they could discern ! The fog made 
them cough, and when Hannah came into their 
rooitf with the warm water, she left a candle for 
them to dress by, which served only to make the 
gloom the deeper! 

They came down to breakfast. "Oh Mamma," 
cried Nora, "is it not vexatious ? one cannot see 
the railings round the Square, nor a tree in it ! ! 
will the Lord Mayor have a procession on such a 
day as this T 

" Yes Nora, he certainly will ; but does it 
appear to you inevitable that it will be so foggy 
as it is now, all day ? I think there is reason to 
^ope for a clearer atmosphere before noon, for it 
is much lighter than it was half an hour since. 
It is only half-past nine yet." 

" I wonder if 'Aid ed-Deen ever saw such a 
og before," said Mary. ** There has been no- 
thing like it since he came to England — I should 
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not wonder if he were not to come to-day, should 
you Mamma ? " 

While they were talking thus, the post brought 
a letter from the person of whom they were 
speaking. 'Ala ed-Deen had been invited to dine 
with the Lord Mayor, and he entreated the 
excuses of Mrs. Grey and ^£1 ward fi-1-Akmam, 
and the bright Nora,' for absenting himself 
from their party to-day. 

Here was a disappointment ! it threw quite a 
damp over the spirits of both the girls, although 
Mary took great pains to conceal the regret she felt. 

The morning's business now commenced, and 
they were ftiUy occupied by their studies 'till 
dinner, which was on the table an hour earlier 
than usual. 

The fog cleared off before noon, and by the 
time that Mr. Frankland and Paul arrivedt it 
was as fine a day as one could reasonably expect 
in November.— the walk to King Street, was 
satis&ctorily accomplished, though a little gen- 
eralship was requisite to get through the crowd. 
They reached the house to which they were 
bound, nearly an hour before the Procession 
appeared, but this only afforded opportunity for 
a little chat, 

" What multitudes of people" said Mary, "do 
look at that woman with that little baby in her 
arms, what can she bring it for I I am sure it 
cannot know or care about processions ! " 
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** No — but its' mother does," said Paul, ' I 
dare say she had nobody to leave it with, poor 
thing, and every one will take caie not to hurt a 
woman and a baby," 

** I do not think it is very safe to trust to the 
consideration of a crowd, Paul," said his father 
" I must confess I think she had much better 
have given up the spectacle and kept that unfor- 
tunate little creature out of danger." 

"What gay people there are at that house 
opposite?" said Mrs. Grey, **they must be 
going to the dinner I should think — that lady in 
crimson velvet, with the Bird of Paradise in her 
hat is quite magnificent" 

A great rush in the crowd now attracted the 
attention of our party, . Trumpets were heard 
in the distance, and Policemen began to bestir 
themselves vigorously to clear the road to the 
Guildhall. A shriek firom the other side of the 
street drew the eyes of the young people that 
way. The woman with the baby had been 
pushed .'down, and in trying to save the child 
from injury, she had herself received several 
kicks from the feet of the crowd, as they pressed 
back under the direction of the Police; she was 
however rescued from the perilous situation 
without serious injury to herself or the babe, and 
escorted out of the crowd by one of the Police. 

The procession now appeard at the top of the 
Street, the City Lieutenants and the Marshalmen 
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rode gallantly forward, their horses caracoling 
in most knightly style. 

The great old red coach with its six glorious 
horses drove up. 

'' Oh, Mr. Frankland is that the Lord 
Mayor's coach ? what an extraordinary looking 
carriage ? I never saw one half so ugly, or so 
cumbersome, or so entirely inelegant before," 
exclaimed Mary. 

"How old it must be!" said Nora, ** It must 
have been made these half a dozen centuries I 
should think — ^very likely it was the first ever 
built.^' 

** Not quite so old as that Nora," said Mr. 
Frankland, " even were it the first ever made in 
this country, for I believe^ little lady that the 
first coach ever seen in England belonged to the 
Earl of Arundel in Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
The Lord Mayor's show, first assumed somewhat 
of its present style, in the time of James the 1st., 
but there were grand processions of a rather 
different fashion, in honor ol the Civic Magis- 
trate long before that period." 

** Look, look," exclaimed Paul, " see those 
four men in armour — they are my delight — two 
in chain— one in steel plate armour-— one in 
brass.'' 

*' And see, Mary, " said her mother, ** here 
comes Gog and Magog. You were so delighted 
with them in Ainsworth's Tower of London." 
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"That is a revival of very ancient pageantry," 
said Mr. Frankland. '^ These enormous figures 
used to be regarded as most imposing parts of 
masques and processions. 

There was a famous pageant at Chester, to 
celebrate the restoration of Charles the 2nd., in 
which four giants were introduced. The corpor- 
ation granted the then considerable sum of five 
pounds for the construction of each giant, enu- 
merating in the grant* various materials which 
were to be used in the work. There were to be 
hoops for the body — deal boards — paste board — 
old linen painted various colors for the garments 
—buckram — gold and silver leaf— and glue and 
paste in abundance — and it was especially direct- 
ed that arsenic should be put into the paste, to 
prevent the rats from devouring the giants.'* 

'' Ha, ha, capital!" cried Paul. *'The poor 
Giants, to be in such danger as to require muni- 
cipal protection firom the rascally old rats ! ha^ 
ha.'' 

An elegant private carriage now stopped just 
before the window, where the party sat, in which 
was 'Ala ed-Deen. 

"See," said Mr. Frankland, "how superbly 
handsome he is ! " Such beauty could not exist 
were not the intelligence which informs it of a 
very high order, the life simple, and the heart 
pure. — Were he but a Christian ! ! " 

On the following day, 'Ala ed-Deen, and Mr. 
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Frankland called on Mrs. Chrey. The Arab was 
longing to communicate all his observations on 
the scenes he had taken part in the day previously, 
but his idea of dignity forbade this, until as be- 
fore it yielded to the questioning of the ^rls. 

" Now tell us all about the grand party at the 
Guildhall said they— every thing you saw and 
beard, and even what you had for dinner." 

•'I would represent," replied he **that the 
Lord Mayor keeps very great state, Abundance 
of Sheykh's — old men with the bald-head were 
there — so fat! Very fine jubbah,* he wore a 
scarlet cloth, like the cloth of Shirez — and 
chains of gold, with fine fiir of the sable. And 
the women ! I would wish to say these words. 
In my country we keep the beautifiil, our El 
ward fi-1 Akmam," — turning towards Mary, and 
sufiering his half-closed eyes to rest for a moment 
on her, **we keep these hidden firom man, like 
the rose in the calyx, in the privacy of the 
Hareem. And our old women we hide also. 
Oufi*! such ill omened old women have I never 
seen before last night Allah, preserve me firom 
the evil eye ! " 

"Were they all old and ugly?** asked Nora 
laughing. " No, oh my soul — there were crea-i 
tures as beautiful as the sun — and others — ^not 
young — not old — very fine faces like moons, and 
sofl; eyes fiiU of mother's love ! ah, of women 
like these the Poet says — 
♦fiobes. 
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*<Like the Sun, and like the moon-— oppnaaion and aversion 

are not in her nature." 
** Paradise is opened when she exhibiteth herself and the 

full moon is seen above her neckiings/' 

*' Do not believe Nora that he was thinking 
only of the City beauties," said Mr. Frankland, 
"the Lord Mayor's good cheer has made a great 
impression on 'Ala ed-Deen, I assure you." 

" Wonderful dishes there were," said the 
Arabian, "pieces of oxen roast with fire, cut up 
by the cook's slaves ? and to hide the indecency 
of feeding the Sheykh's and the women, like 
troops on a march, trumpets sounded, and filled 
the hall with the notes of triumph ! Ten thou- 
sand dishes I suppose there must have been ! 
and wine ! let us not speak of it!" 

*'I suppose there were some of our great men 
there, were there not ? Literary celebrities, and 
some of the judges, and members of Parliament?" 

*'Yes madame. I would acquaint you that 
there were two of the Queen's Vezeers* there and 
a great Imamf a man of auspicious countenance." 

**The whole of yesterday's festivities," said 
Mr. Frankland, *' presents a picture of England 
as it was two centuries since, rather than of 
English life in the nineteenth century. I am 
very glad you have had an opportunity of seeing 
it" 

* Miniaten. f Bishop. 



» 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE LORD IS GOOD, A STRONG HOLD IN THE 
DAT OP TROUBLE. 

TT was now about the middle of NoTember. 

The foggy atmosphere exercised a most in- 
jurious influence on Mr. Frankland. He grew 
weaker day by day, and a violent cough at times 
appeared to threaten him with instant dissolu- 
tion, yet on some clearer days he seemed entirely 
to shake off his ailments, and it was in vain that 
Paul and Mrs. Grey strove to induce him to 
give up his clerical duties even for a time, and 
engage a Curate to perform them for him. 

Mrs. Grey and the ghrls had been at St. Au- 
gustine's on the Sunday evening, and they ;had 
parted from him with most pain&lly anxious 
feelings, for he had been almost overcome during 
service. On Monday morning Mrs. Grey came 
down to breakfast with her thoughts sadly occu- 
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pied by fears for her old, and deeply valued 
friend. 

In her breakfast plate lay a letter. 

It was from Mr. Hunter, announcing that the 
Insurance Company in which Mr. Grey had 
invested the £3000 he left to his wife, had failed, 
and that there appeared but little chance of the 
smallest dividend being paid when their affairs 
were finally adjusted ! 

The Greys were therefore totally without pro- 
perty, save the house in which they lived ! 

Such an announcement could not be received 
without infinite pain, by the mother of the two 
lovely girls — and while explaining the matter to 
her daughters, Mrs. Grey made no attempt to 
conceal that it did affect her, most seriously. 

Nora ran to Hannah— "Oh Hannah" cried 
she, '*come to mamma, you know better what to 
say than we do — Mamma is so ill ? 

** Good fathers ! " exclaimed Hannah, running 
up to her mistress, "what is the matter Mam? 
what has happened ?" 

Mrs. Grey signed to Mary to tell her. 

" It is that letter Hannah dear, which makes 
Mamma so unhappy. — It is from Mr. Hunter, 
we have lost all our money, and poor dear, dear 
Mamma has no fortune now at all. She has not 
lost same of it Hannah but lost aU she had in 
the world." 

•'Oh dear me, what shall we do?" cried 
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Hannah **to think that the mistress and joo 
have nothing at all to live cm?" Well! (said she 
after a pause,) " we must work — yes — ^that is all, 
don t cry darlings — ^we shall do very well — God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb." 

*' Thank you, good Hannah,** said her mistress 
rousing herself, and checking the tears which 
had flowed freely for a few minutes, ''you have 
reminded us of the right souite from whence to 
look for help and support. Our Lord God will 
give us strength to meet this trial also, as he did 
the far heavier one we have already endured." 

'^But dear Hannah, we shall have nothing to 
keep house with, and no money for you, and 
how shM we do without you ?" cried Nora. 

"Never think of that dear, you will never have 
to do without me. We must work, I tell you, 
and of course I shall help the work in my way. 
I dare say we shall let some of the house to 
lodgers, and I shall do for them, as well as for 
you ; and your Mamma is so clever she'll find 
plenty to work at. Oh, it's nothing to what 
we've gone through before !" 

•'Yours is an admirable thought Hannah," 
said her mistress, I see that many of the people 
here let lodgings, so I suppose the quietude of 
the Square is liked. We will begin to enquire 
for some inmates forthwith. But now we must 
have a cup of tea, and then I will go and see 
Mr. Hunter, and take his advice about it. One 

H 
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thing I must beg of you all— do not let Mr. 
Frankland hear of this, till he gets a little better, 
if indeed he ever does so. I fear that there is yet 
another sorrow for us in that quarter." 

Mrs. Grey had a long interview with Mr. 
Hunter, from which she returned with the pain- 
ful conviction, that her children and herself had 
henceforth only their own exertions to rely on, 
for gaining their daily bread ? 

Hannah was again called into the family coun- 
cil, for her long proved affection and fidelity, 
and the straight-forward good sense, which ran 
through all her remarks, made her both a fitting 
sharer in the debate, and a valuable test as to 
the practicability of any scheme they might 
originate. 

*' I find" said Mrs. Grey, *Hhat our affairs are 
a little worse than I expected. I had hoped 
that the half year's interest of the money might 
have been paid to Mr. Hunter, as it was due 
last week. Such alas ! is not the case— we have 
therefore nothing left, but between fifty and 
sixty pounds, which I have in hand, from the 
sale of the fiimiture we parted with when we left 
Hamilton Terrace." 

" Oh Mamma, we must indeed begin to 
work directly. What shall we do ? Nora and 
I have been thinking, could not we keep a 
school ? 

«< Yes my love, and that is the plan I hope to 
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be able to arrange in time, but it will not be 
done in a moment 

''And did you tell Mr. Hunter about letting 
the rooms to lodgers Ma'm ?" asked Hannah. 

^' Yes, and he approves of the scheme much, 
he says if we can let part of the house, so as to t 

pay our taxes and leave a trifle over, he shall 
advise our staying here ; for that the advantage 
of an airy situation and good wholesome rooms 
to live in, are considerations of the greatest im- 
portance. He thinks it best on every account 
that we should stay in London, at least for the 
present." 

** Oh, yes, dear Mamma. What would Paul 
do without us?. — particularly if Uncle Everard 
gets worse." 

" I will tell you what I have been thinking 
of," said Mrs. Grey. " Your father and I took 
Paul one day to a fishing-tackle shop to pur- 
chase a line or two and a few things for which 
the dear boy wished. The man who keeps the 
shop began talking very fast about the excellence 
of the artificial flies he offered us, and added — 
* They are all well made ; my sisters make them, 
and it's a very delicate art, I do assure you.' 
Your papa said he supposed they could not earn 
^ much by that employment. Mr. Pike was quite 
indignant at this idea, and said they earned at 
least two guineas a week each of them. Now, 
if we could get him to let us work for him, no 

H 2 
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doubt I could soon learn how to make the flies, 
and if we gained only half this sum, with what I 
hope we shall let the rooms for, we should do 
very well indeed." 

" Oh, Mamma, what an excellent thought ! 
Do see about it, for we had better begin to 
work as soon as we can ; and Nora and I can 
help at that work, you know." 

Mrs. Grey then proposed to walk down to 
Austin Friars to ascertain how Mr. Frank land 
was, as it would" be more acceptable to him, if 
unwell, to see them while his son was at school 
than after he returned home. 

It was a relief to find that the Rector had 
recovered from the effects of yegterday's fatigue^ 
and, taking advantage of a fine day, had gone 
with his good neighbour, Mr. Ashewell (a sur- 
geon in New Broad Street), on his professional 
round, for the sake of air and the pleasure of 
that gentleman's society. 

As they were walking back to Charter-House 
Square, Mrs. Grey told her daughters the 
reason why she was so very desirous of hiding 
this new trouble from Mr. Frankland. It was 
that, on the evening before, he had informed her 
that he believed his days were numbered, and 
that his greatest consolation was the promise she 
had given that Paul should have a home with 
her till he left school. She was anxious that his 
last Kmirc cHould uot bc perturbed by the know- 
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ledge of the fact which rendered her uncertain , 
of the power to afford a home to his son. 

The day was spent in anxious consideration 
of the means by which Mrs. Grey and her 
&mily might best endeavour to gain a subsist- 
ence. In the evening, Hannah went out on an 
errand. She returned in high glee. 

** Well," said she, " things do turn up so ! 
Who should come into Poundem's, the druggist, 
while I was there, but Mrs. Simpson ! There 
• was another lady there, and they began talking 
about Mrs. Simpson's French governess. It 
seems the youngest Mr. Simpson has fallen in 
love with the governess, and they say he is but 
nineteen, so they *ve sent the French lady away, 
and Mrs. Simpson said she would not have 
another; for, as she had two other sons older 
than this one, one of them might take it into his 
head to do the same thing, and they could not 
stop him from marrying, if he liked. So she 
would try and find some lady where her girls 
might go as day-scholars. Now, Ma'm, wouldn't 
that do finely for you ?" 

" Excellently, indeed, Hannah," replied her 
mistress. " I shall be too happy if we can 
make a start like this. I will go to-morrow and 
call on Mrs. Simpson, and ask her about it." 

The call was made next day, and proved very 
successful. Mrs. Simpson gladly acceded to the 
proposal, if Mrs. Grey should be able to give 
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her references as to her -capability to educate 
two girls of eleven and fourteen years of age. 
The studies were to commence the second week 
in January. 

As Mrs. Grey knew herself to be perfectly 
competent to undertake the duties of instruction 
generally, and to possess considerable know- 
ledge of music and drawing, she regarded this 
matter as definitely settled, and was much com- 
forted thereby. 

She then returned for her daughters, and 
walked down to London Bridge to the fishing- 
tackle shop to make inquiries about the manu- 
facture of flies. She found Mr. Pike, however, 
very unwilling to give any information on the 
subject, and he declared ' the trade was already 
overstocked with operatives; beside that, it took 
a long while to learn to do them well.' 

Mrs. Grey then resolved to try another plan 
she had thought of. She made exquisite wax 
flowers; she would purchase some materials, 
make a bunchy and try to find a sale for them. 
So, according to her custom, which was, when- 
ever she had decided on any action, to perform 
it with as little delay as possible, she bought the 
materials, and, returning home, began to con- 
struct the lovely copies of nature's loveliest 
works forthwith. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



F RAN KPLEDOE. 

TITRS, GREY was working very industriously 
^^ at her wax flowers the next morning, when 
the Rector of St. Augustine's and his Arabian 
friend, called in Charter-House Square. Mr. 
Frankland not being aware of any particular 
object in Mrs. Grey's employment, was pleased 
to see her amusing herself, as he imagined, with 
an elegant art in which she excelled. 

'Ala ed-Deen was charmed with her perform- 
ance. He oflered to paint some of the flowers 
of his own sunny land for her to copy. He told 
the girls, that the women in his own country 
made wax flowers, though he had never seen 
any so perfect as those now before him. Making 
flowers, stringing beads, embroidery, dressings 
and eating sweetmeats, he said were the chief 
occupations of his countrywomen, and that in 
fact they were rather like children} than the 
women of Europe. 
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*' I have a special object in coming here to day," 
said Mr. Frank land, ** I want to take advantage 
of the unusually fine day, and of my feeling so 
strong, and carry you and the girls captive to the 
Drapers' Hall; that place in Throgmorton Street, 
with the great gates which you were asking 
about on Sunday Nora — I am going to mount 
my "antiquarian hobby," and shall gajlop back 
a long way, probably to the times of Edward the 
3rd. What say you to a peep into the civil life 
of our ancestors of those days?" 

"That I shall like it much, that is if the girls 
can be persuaded to join the party," added 
their mother smilingly. 

" Oh, Mamma, we dont want any persuasion 
we are so delighted to go. You know how 
we love such sights, and nice talks with 
Uncle Everard and you. Let us go this mo* 
ment, Mary, and put on our bonnets." And 
Nora skipped off in high glee to make her 
toilette for her walk. 

They were quickly equipped, and started to 
walk down to Throgmorton Street, but they 
soon found that there was a drawback on this 
pleasure; for 'AIjI ed-Deen's dress, attracted 
rather more attention than was agreeable, and 
sundry little irate growls of — '* Hogs ! — men 
without discretion or modesty ! — Sons of stupid- 
ity, &c, &c.,' — testified that the young Arab did 
not much approve the attention which "the great 
unwashed ''were disposed to bestow on him. 
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This, however, did not prevent the walk from 
being on the whole very pleasant, and they 
entered the great gate of the Drapers* Hall, in 
good spirits, and disposed to listen with interest 
to the details Mr. Frankland might be able to 
give them, relative to the place, and the time 
when it was erected. 

They crossed the Court, admiring the fine 
pavement of grey and white stone, and entered 
the grand old Hall, the painted ceiling of 
which, and the portraits with which it is adorned, 
attracted the admiration of the girls. The por- 
traits are those of Nelson, and of Fitz Alwyn, 
the first member of the Drapers' Company, who 
became Lord Mayor of London. 

The series of portraits in the long gallery 
likewise interested them, The young students 
of History were glad to examine the paintings 
which represent the English Sovereigns, from 
William theSrd, to George the 4th. A picture of 
Mary Queen of Scots with her son James of 
course engaged the admiration of 'Ala ed-Deen,on 
whom her beauty produced its usual enchantment. 

The party then passed into the garden, a piece 
of ground surrounded by high walls, with a plot 
of grass in the centre, which is freshened by the 
spray of a fountain. 

They walked up and down the gravel path, 
enjoying the pleasant warmth of the winter's sun, 
whose beams fell directly on the spot. 
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''Now then," said Mrs. Grey, to Mr. Frank- 
land, *' I want to hear the history of this Hall, 
and of the Society to which it belongs. I do 
not know much about ' the Companies ' of 
London." 

*' You are giving me quite the air of a Lec- 
turer," replied he, with a smile. ''This Hall, 
stands on the site of a mansion built in the 
reign of Henry the 8th„ 1547, for Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex. You will remember, girls, that 
this Thomas Cromwell had been the faithful and 
devoted servant of Wolsey, and that after his 
master's death, he entered the service of the 
King. Henry promoted him till at last he be- 
came Lord Chancellor." 

"Yes, I remember, Uncle Everard," said 
Nora. ** Henry soon quarrelled with poor 
Cromwell though, and had him killed." 

'^The King took offence against Cromwell, 
concerning his zeal in bringing about Henry's 
marriage with the unfortunate Anne of Cleves, 
against whom the Monarch conceived so great a 
dislike, that he beheaded Cromwell for having 
promoted the alliance," 

" Oh, my friend," exclaimed 'AlA ed-Deen, 
your Henry was much the same as Sultan. — In 
my country too, a Wezeer who brought an ill- 
favored wife to the Sultan, would lose his head 
for such a stupidity. Only your Henry told 
great many lies first, which the Prince of the 
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Faithiiil whom may Allah continue in joy and 
security, does not." 

Mr. Frankland looked sadly at 'Ala ed-Deen, 
but he made no remark^ saving " that Henry the 
Eighth was indeed more like an Eastern sove- 
reign than a Christian king." 

" Cromwell's lands," he resumed, " were for- 
feited by his attainder^ and this palace was 
amongst them. The Drapers' Company pur- 
chased it of the King seven years afterwards. 
There were then fine gardens attached to it, 
open all the way to Hampstead. Old John 
Stowe, the historian, in his survey of London, 
written in the time of James the First, relates a 
story, which I own is somewhat marvellous, 
as to the means by which Essex contrived 
to enlarge his garden. He says that the 
Lord Chancellor, desiring to have a spacious 
garden, removed the walls of those belonging 
to the adjacent houses, and that Stowe's 
fiither's house happening to stand where the 
wall of the Lord Chancellor's garden was 
intended to be, the house was loosened fi'om 
its foundations and placed upon rollers, and 
so moved ofi as many feet as was requi- 
site." 

" What fun ! I wonder if there were any 
people in it at the tiqie it was moved ! Fancy 
how surprised they must have been, to feel 
themselves rolling into the middle of their 
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garden ! Fancy, Mary, our rolling off into the 
Square some day !" said Nora. 

^^ I suppose, Nora, that the inhabitants were 
not unaware of the preparations for their extra- 
ordinary transit," said her mother ; ** but I 
doubt whether its not being a surprise much 
lessened the vexation of so arbitrary a proceed- 
ing." 

" How glad I am," exclaimed Mary, " that 
we do not live in times when an earl could come 
and take possession of our houses and gardens ! 
But now, dear Uncle, I want to know what the 
Drapers Company is ? Does it mean that this 
place belongs to a great many linendrapers ?'* 

" No, Mary, not at this time. Originally the 
name had nearly that meaning. The Com- 
panies were bodies of persons following some 
particular trade. They arose from the Saxon 
Gild. In the old Saxon law it was ordained 
that every free-bom man of fourteen years of 
age should give * Frankpledge' — that is, that 
ten &milies should become sureties for his keep- 
ing the peace, and respecting his neighbour's 
rights. In the event of his failing to do so, 
these sureties were obliged to pay a certain sum 
of money as a forfeit. In order to meet these 
demands with the least possible inconvenience, 
they subscribed to a common purse, out of which 
all fines were paid ; and from this may be dated 
the gradual formation of * Companies.' " 
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" The barbarous principle of pecuniary com- 
pensation for injury was then carried to a very 
great extent," observed Mrs. Grey, " even so far 
as that a regular scale of fines was arranged in 
supposed proportion to the importance ot the 
injury done to society." 

" Everywhere, I think, money is given for 
making good the wrong that is done — not all 
wrong, but a great deal," said 'A14 ed-Deen. 
"In my country it does much — ^too much, and 
even here it is powerful. I went yesterday to 
the Court of the Kadee. — Police court I mean. 
A roan had beat a horse — another man came and 
represented that he had done so. The Kadee 
asked questions — they talked many words — 
Ouff— words without sense — then the Kadee 
sent a man to look at the horse, and it was hurt 
very much, upon which the Kadee said — * Oh 
thou man, pay forty shillings, or else I shall send 
you to the prison,— and the man paid not; where- 
upon they took him away, and I suppose shut 
him up." 

" Probably, this punishment is about the 
most effectual which could be devised for the 
protection of animals.''* 

" Let me represent," continued 'Al^ ed-Deen, 
"that I heard more words. An ill omened man 
had said evil words to another — very abominable 
words — called him the grandfather of liars! 
well ! The Kadee said, what did you do ? The 
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man said *I will not be called liar, so I 
knock him down flat ! Then the Kadee said 
'you as-sault— pay him money' — oh, money is 
very strong here and everywhere.*" 

The little party who had stopped in their pro- 
menade amused by the vehemence of 'Ala ed- 
Deen*s indignation, now resumed their walk, 
and their former subject of conversation. 

*' I want to know more about the companies,"^ 
•aid Mary, ''and here comes Paul. Paul dear, 
do you know any thing about companies? 
Uncle Everard does not tell me half I want to 
know — he will talk about laws and fines and" — 
•AlA ed-Deen*8 great eyes opened fully for a 
moment, and then he looked down saying, ** El 
Ward fi-1 Akmam is too gracious to say she will 
let the ignorant stranger stop the words of in- 
struction, and fill the air with sounds without 
wisdom/' 

*• Indeed I did not mean so — indeed I love to 
hear you talk," said Mary, blushing at her own 
boldness in speaking so firankly 
"Whatdo you want to know Mary," asked Paul. 

I wished to know what the companies are, Mr. 
Frankland has told us that thfey are not exactly 
what the words seem to express — but what are 
they?" 

"As far as I know Mary, they are bodies of 
men who so long back as Henry the 2nd,, were 
associated for mutual protection and advantage. 
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Indeed I think Henry mentions, that he confirms 
the Charter given by his grandfather Henry the 
Ist^ Is it not so father" ? 

** Yes, my boy. The Charter of this company 
was granted and confirmed as you have said. It 
conferred on the members of the fraternity the 
exclusive right to weave cloth. The name 
Draper, came from the French Draperie. 
Though some cloth was woven in England in 
Henry the first's reign, the principal sale of wool, 
or wool staple, was held in Calais, and the 
cloth chiefly woven in the Netherlands. This 
continued till the time of Edward the III. That 
King invited several families of weavers to settle 
here, and he established a wool staple at West- 
minster, and several other places. King Edward 
the 3rd., likewise prohibited the exportation of 
wool, and the importation of foreign cloth. 
After the company was enrolled, and thus recog- 
nised, no one was allowed to trade in wool, or to 
weave, who was not a member of it, having 
either served apprenticeship to a brother, or 
paid a fine for admission, to the master of the 
Company." 

"There were sisters also, in the company, 
Mary, *Weyveresses' as they were called. It 
was many years afterwards, as late as the begin- 
ning of the 17th century I think, before women 
ceased to belong to Gilds or Companies. I 
think also that they were allowed the privilege 
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of trading in more than one commodity, which 
men were not— that was in consideration of 
women's fickleness and love of change'' said 
Paul laughing. 

" At a later date," said Mr. Frankland, " we 
find the Drapers grown into a society of con- 
siderable importance. Their hospitality kept 
pace with their riches. Moreover, Mary, they 
were especially gallant to the sisters of the 
company, and to the wives and sisters by blood 
of the fraternity. It seems that they were 
served with greater delicacy than the men at the 
feasts, and that they usually were present we 
may gather firom there being a regular charge on 
the brotherhood for their entertainment. In 
15S1, the Drapers took the lead in demurring 
to pay a contribution towards fiirnishing ships of 
discovery, for an expedition in search of New- 
foundland, to be placed under the command of 
Sebastian Cabot. "Thinking," they said *' that 
their sovereign Lord the King's Highness, the 
Cardinal's Grace, and the King's most honorable 
cousins, were not sufficiently informed respecting 
the route, to make it justifiable to jeopary shippes 
with men and goods unto the saide Island." 

Mrs. Grey asked whether the building now 
standing was the origfnal mansion of Essex, and 
if so, how it had escaped the ravages of the 
great fire of 1666? 

" This is not the structure erected for Essex," 
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replied Mr. Frankland. That was, as yoa sup- 
pose, almost totally destroyed by die fire. The 
present Hall was comiDenced the following year, 
by Mr. Jarman, an architect of much repute." 

^' The Companies partook much of a religious 
character," said Mrs. Grey, "They had Chapds 
and Priests, and gave regular alms, Uke other 
religious fraternities did they not?" 

"Yes — and therefore, at the Reformation, most 
of their land became forfeited. The religious 
element still obtains amongst them, for they 
have now some livings, with many endowed 
schools, and incomes set apart for poor scholars 
at the Universities, as well as many other char- 
itable grants. Thus the lands, large portions of 
which were restored on payment of certain fines 
to the Crown, are still made subservient to the 
purposes of the original foundation, without the 
drawback of the superstitious observances of 
former days." 

The striking of the old clock now warned the 
friends that it was time to return homewards. 
Mr. Frankland could not remain out after the 
evening fog came on, and Paul had a heavy . 
evening's work to prepare for the morrow. 

'Aid ed-Deen accompanied Mr. Frankland to 
Austin Friars, and Paul walked to Charter-House 
Square with Mrs. Grey and her daughters. 

The conversation of that day made a deep 
impression on the memory of the two girls, for 
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it was closed by an incident, painful in itself, and 
indicative of heavier grief to come. 

On Paul's return to St. Augustine's, he found 
his father reviving from a fainting fit ; the first 
of a series of attacks which terminated fatally a 
short time afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XII, 



GOING HOME. 

n^HE career of the good Rector of St Augus- 
tine's drew near to its close. He was unable 
to take any part in the service of the church on 
the following Sunday, and before another suc- 
ceeded, he was unable to leave his bed. 

Paul's grief was too deep for tears. He asked 
and immediately obtained leave of absence from 
school, and he devoted himself with unceasing 
care to the comfort and support of his beloved 
&ther. 

Mrs. Grey and her girls were the Rector^s 
assiduous nurses. They helped good old Dorothy 
to attend on him in the days, and after his state 
became so distressing as to require his faithful 
attendant to sit up with him at night, Mrs. Grey 
remained altogether at the Rectory, so that she 
or Paul might also be with him on alternate 
nights, and both be within call at any moment 
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when he might need the help, or the consolation 
of the presence of those dearest to him. 

As may be supposed, Mr. Durham felt this 
affliction most acutely. He seemed to have been 
drawn into closer relation with his beloved friend, 
only to feel his loss the more severely. He went 
to St. Augustine's with Mrs Grey, on the day 
when she went there to remain — and he had a 
long and consolatory interview with the dying 
Pastor. 

To neither of these faithful Christians did the 
close of the present existence appear terrible in 
itself. To them " to live was Christ — and to die 
was gain." But the thought of those who were 
to be left, filled them with anxious care. The 
unprotected state of the two Greys, and the 
youth of Paul without a guide or adviser of his 
own sex, could tiot be considered without deep 
concern. TheJre was but one consolation ; they 
knew that He whom they had served would 
never leave nor forsake " the little children who 
came to him," and in this spirit they carried 
their young to the great Shepherd, in humble 
reliance that He would bear them in His arm, and 
finally bring them into the fold, where there shall 
be no more trial and sorrow, no more strife be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit, but where " tears 
shall be wiped from all eyes." 

Why then, were they troubled, these holy 
men, standing, the one with his foot in the grave. 
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the other but few paces behind him ? Why did 
sorrow possess their souls ? 

Because they found nothing either in God's 
works or word, to suggest the presumptuous hope 
that He would depart from the ordinary opera- 
tions of His Providence, in favor of individuals. 
Because the same providence which causes the 
sun to shine alike upon the evil and the good, 
allows likewise another law of His creation to 
bring trial and suffering in the train of poverty, 
whether that poverty result from error or misfor- 
tune. Because they knew that for many years 
the young require the experience and authority 
of parents to supply the deficiency of their own 
reason, and that many errors, and still more 
mistakes, must occur in the life of a very young 
man, bereft of the guiding and restraining hand 
of a Father; that many occasions also might 
arise, when the young girls likewise would miss 
the protecting shelter of a father's arms. 

Who now could be this paternal friend to the 
girls ? who, the counsellor made wise by expe- 
rience to whom Paul might resort for admonition 
or support ? The one hope — the one assured 
confidence remained. All things, whether joy or 
tribulation, eventually ** work together for good 
to them that love God." 

To Mrs. Grey, the conversations which the 
dying father held with her, respecting the son 
he committed to her care, were inexpressibly 
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painfiiL It was impossible to afflict him by ex- 
pldning her own altered circumstances, and most 
painful to mislead him respecting her power to 
serve and cherish his son in her home, when she 
knew not how long she might possess a shelter 
for her own children even, — All she could do 
was honestly and sincerely to engage, '^that 
whether in prosperity or adversity, Paul should 
be to her as a son, and share the lot of her own 
children." 

On the third night after Mrs. Grey had taken 
up her abode altogether at the Parsonage, it 
became evident 'that the final scene was about to 
close. 

A few words of tenderness to the faithful 
firiend of his wife, his child, and himself; a few 
long loving looks, looks which rested on the 
beloved form of his boy as though the fond eyes 
could dwell on it for ever, a few broken sentences 
of passionate affection, and one close agonized 
embrace, and then came that awful strife between 
death and life, over which it is fit to draw a veil. 

He died the death of the Righteous. May 
our last end be like his ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Paul's life scheme. 

TUTRS. GREY continued with Paul until the 
remains of the good Rector had been de- 
posited in the vault of St. Augustine's. Her 
affection for her young friend now assumed a 
new character from her observation of his feel- 
ings and conduct during these few agonizing 
days. She felt that Paul had quitted boyhood 
and was a man, in the best acceptation of that 
term. 

Sensitive as a woman, yet firm and decided in 
his conduct — gentle and tender as the most 
devoted of sons, yet it was apparent that hence- 
forth Paul would not be the protected, but the 
protector, of the woman, who had hitherto been 
the support on which he best loved to lean. 
Mrs. Grey and the girls had now become his 
charge, and in settling his own life, Paul made 
it quite evidenjt that he intended it should al- 
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ways include theirs also. Paul had been infortned 
of their loss of property at the time when it 
occurred. 

" I have been thinking what we must do," 
said he, when the four friends were seated to- 
gether in the evening of the next day but one 
after the funeral. "I have here a paper my 
father put into my hands some months since, to 
be kept sealed till after his death. It states that 
he had insured his life for a thousand pounds 
for my benefit This I will immediately claim 
through Mr. Ashewell and yourself, who are 
appointed trustees of the money till I am of age. 
We will place it in the funds, where it will bring 
an income of £80 per year— as yet this seems 
fo be our sole resource — ^but we shall soon ar- 
range some plan for earning what is requisite." 

" You will come to us, my dear boy, to live- 
will you not?" 

" Yes, dearest Mrs. Grey ; I meant to jwro- 
^ose it to you. Every way it will be best for 
us. I am but a boy in years, but my life has 
been very difierent firom that of most school- 
boys. You will find even a boy, with a stout 
heart fiiU of love for you and the girls, some 
protection firom the buffets of the world. And 
for me^ a home is everything. As I said before, 
every way this will be the best for us." 

'^ Your grandmother has a provision, I believe, 
but your father, I know,, added to it." 
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'* Yes ; this, however, must not be a trouble 
to us. We cannot do anything for her, and, 
tliank God, she is better off than ourselves. 
She also has the interest of a thousand pounds ; 
and in Kirk Michael this is a competency at 
least The Manx folks are very primitive, and 
a small sum of money suffices to procure the 
necessaries and even comforts of life." 

" I mean, with your approbation,** continued 
Paul, ^' to sell this furniture immediately ; the 
proceeds of the sale must make up the defi- 
ciencies of our income till we can improve it." 

" You will want it, and more than it will 
furnish, my boy, for your books and clothes 
and ." 

" No, I shall not. If I did, it must still go 
as I say. Now I will tell you what I mean to 
do with my family — (I am become quite a 
patriarch !) ; you must try to get into some pro- 
fession that will do for you and the girls, and I 
mean that your earnings and our thirty pounds 
the year and the money this furniture realizes 
should maintain us and our good Hannah till I 
go to college ; there I trust I shall be able to 
do without any help from private resources. 
Then you will manage pretty well till I take my 
degree ; after which I shall come to London 
and tutorise till I am ordained, at any rate. So 
now that is all settled, and I expect my woman- 
kind to acquiesce obediently as becomes them !" 
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" Oh, Paul,** cried Nora, ** it is only too per- 
fect — too happy! Always together. Mamma, 
and you and us, and Hannah even — oh, lovely!'' 

" If Papa and Uncle Everard were but here," 
added Mary. *'Ah, would not that be hap- 
piness !" 

No, Mary. Let us not wish them back 
where every blessing brings a care, even as 
every sorrow is fraught with a blessing to those 
who accept their cross with humility and patience. 

Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord; 
yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours, and their works do follow them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



LODGERS. 



"P AUL 'and his friend applied themselves dili- 
gently to the settlement of their affairs. The 
furniture was sold — but as is usually the case 
realized a sum considerably below the expecta- 
tions of the owners. 

Many articles of furniture were of antique 
workmanship ; and thos e few treasures of art, 
which Mr* Frankland had gathered in his travels 
did not happen to meet the taste of the day. "A 
style just gone out " was the depreciative, be- 
stowed on them by the auctioneer and the 
curiosity vendor. Who ever offered for sale a 
gem of taste and art, which was not exactly at 
that moment redundant "in the market?" 

The whole sold for £127, and over this sum, 
and forty pounds Mrs. Grey possessed, the four 
friends and the trusty Hannah, held a solemn 
debate, on the evening on which Paul took up 
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his quarters in Charter-House Square — or, as he 
expressed it, '' assumed the Tiara and commenced 
his Popedom." 

Mrs. Grey had received an ofler for her 
apartments, from three ladies, one of whom was 
said to be in very delicate health. It was to be 
considered whether they could give the accom- 
modation required, and on what terms. The 
Misses Elmley wished to have two floors to 
themselves ; the most they could pay would be 
a guinea and a half per week. 

" Good Fathers Mn Paul I" exclaimed Han- 
nah—let's have them ! I dare say they'll be as 
fidgetty as mice in a cage ; but what does that 
signify ? — / shan't mind them, and the young 
ladies must'nt mind them neither,— and the 
mistress must'nt be bothered with them. 

"And how am I to bear their fidgettiness 
Hannah.^' You forget what an inoportant per- 
sonage I am, — Pope Paul ! you know." 

" Oh, you're not to be thought about in the 
matter. Of course the old ladies will think you 
every thing that's nice and good — and you'll 
only just laugh at them a little — and say to them 
now and then some funny word, when you meet 
them on the stairs, or so, and that's all you'll 
have to do in the matter. Men don't have any 
of the trouble of such things — when they're 
Popes at least," said Hannah laughing, and 
going out of the room to fetch supper. 
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The offer was accepted and Miss Elmley and 
her sisters arrived, the week before Christmas, 
and their hosts could not help feeling some little 
surprise at the sight of the youngest of the three. 

Miss Elmley had always spoken of '^Juliana, 
uiy sister," as a young creature of most delicate 
health and most delicate sensibility ! a fragile 
I being kept alive by new laid eggs, rusks, coffee, 

I and barley water! perhaps it was not very 

rational to expect *' a drooping lily" in the sister 
of a little old lady whose face looked the color 
and consistency of cork, and whose minute 
figure, bobbed spasmodically about, very much 
after the style of the little dolls of that material 
which are frequently set on the sounding board 
of a Pianoforte. Yet, such clearly was the pic- 
ture which their fancy had painted. 

At last, however, the real Juliana appeared ! 

One can hardly attempt to give a portrait of 
such a being as Juliana Elmley. It is impos- 
sible to make a sketch so shadowy as would 
alone convey the idea of this mere shade of a 
woman. 

She was so inane, so vague and indistinct, 
that the faintest outline would seem too sub- 
stantial to be at all like " Miss Juliana." Her 
voice was a sigh ; her step, when she did move, 
noiseless and creeping; and her lassitude so 
extreme that it seemed almost too great a mus- 
cular effort for her to smile. Her eyes were so 
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nearly colourless that one fancied they had &dedj 
or that the colour had been washed out 

For her mental portraiture, one can only say 
that she had not a single clear, definite idea in 
her head, nor, apparently, sufficient command 
of language to express it, if she had had one. 

Her mode of existence (life, it could not be 
called) was this: she lay quietly in bed, not 
asleep, till four o'clock every afternoon; was 
then carefully dressed by her two sisters, and 
laid on a sofa till dinner was served, when, being 
duly propped up by pillows, she ate about as 
much food as would dine a tomtit ; this with a 
minute cup of coffee afterwards and one rusk, 
and the like in the morning for breakfast, com- 
prised the whole of the sustenance consumed by 
Miss Juliana Elmley. 

Her costume was a long clinging white dress, 
hanging in unstarched lankness around her form. 
Her hair, of a yellowish string color, she wore 
in droll little curls all round her head, in what 
used to be called " a crop;" and this it appeared 
constituted one of her strongest claims to be 
regarded as " quite a girl." 

Miss Ann was " the intellectual creature," of 
the three. Her daily life progressed in continued 
educational exertions ! Every morning, directly 
after breakfast, she sat down to read eight pages 
of RoUin's Ancient History. It seemed that 
this performance had somehow assumed the form 
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of a duty in her estimation, for she permitted no 
circumstance whatever to interfere with it* It 
was perfectly indifferent to her, whether the 8th 
page terminated a chapter, or left off in the 
middle of a sentence ; thus far she read, and no 
fiirther. Half an hour was then devoted **to 
keeping up her French ;" and on alternate days 
she painted pictures of seaweed, little birds flying 
into cages, landscapes of apple green grass, 
orange colored foregrounds, lilac rocks, and 
bright blue skies ; or copied with elaborate pen- 
manship, " Cowper's Poems, or Young's Night 
Thoughts, ^because it was so improving.', . 

Evidently the young Ann's education was not 
regarded as complete ! 

Miss Elmley (Sarah) felt an immense respon- 
sibility on account of the guardianship of her 
sisters and had so long been accustomed to 
regard them as beings, whose tender years un- 
fitted them for the ruder business of life, that 
' she continued to think of the girls ' of 38, and 
4*2 years of age, as young creatures still depen- 
dent on herself for protection, and whose 
educational interests she must by no means 
neglect 

From the day following their arrival in Char- 
ter-House Square, the routine of the lives of 
these three women scarcely varied in a single 
particular, excepting when Juliana was ill; then 
every thought of the other two was devoted to 
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the alleviation of the suflerings of the invi^d, 
and their whole time was occupied by afiectionate 
efforts to restore some little animation to the 
attenuated form, which appeared hardly able 
to retain the feeble spark of life, which saved 
it from the dust. 

Miss Elmley went out every day " to shop ^' a 
little, and really found this marketing duty, one 
of the most agreeable occupations of her time. 
On Wednesdays and Fridays, she or Miss Ann 
'went to morning prayers, but, excepting for 
Church on Sundays, they never both left Juliana 
at the same time« 

In a very little while after her domestication 
in Charter-House Square, Miss Elmley had 
formed a gossiping acquaintance with every shop- 
keeper in the neighbourhood with whom she had 
any dealings, and much amusement did she de- 
rive from this source. A perfectly harmless 
one it was to her, for if any little bit of news 
came to her, flavoured with the slightest soup9on 
of scandal, it was so thoroughly sweetened by 
the good nature of the kind little spinster, that 
not a drop of bitterness remained in the story 
as she related it to her sisters, or her particular 
favorite Mrs. Hannah. 

The week before Christmas was one of great 
incident to our friends. First of all the Miss 
Elmleys' arrival; then a letter came from 'Ala 
ed-Deen, of whom they had not heard since the 
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day after Mr. Frankland became ill, when 'Ali 
ed-Deen wrote to say that he was leaving En- 
gland without the delay of a single farewell 
visit, having been summoned to Bussora to re- 
ceive the last wishes of his father, who was 
hardly expected to live till his son reached him. 

'Ala ed-Deen now wrote a few hasty lines to 
say that his father was no more. 

The third event which crowned this week, was 
one of great prospective importance to the Greys. 
A lady who lived a few doors of£, sent to enquire 
"the terms of the school" for a little girl of 
seven years of age ! Here was hope ! here was 
comfort ! people clearly began to recognize that 
this was a school, people would soon send more 
children. They began to grow quite sanguine 
as to the success of their scholastic establish- 
ment. 

The terms were daintily written out, and sent 
to Mrs. Hamilton, and, proving satisfactory to 
that lady, little Fanny Hamilton was enrolled 
amongst the pupils and school was to open on 
the 14th of January, with three scholars ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



CHRISTMAS DAY. 

^^ A HAPPY Christmas! how can I say a 
happy Christmas to you dearest Noll" 
said Mary, as she awoke her sister by a kiss, on 
Christmas morning. **Yet, oh! how I do wish 
you to be happy now and a great many more 
Christmases — but Mamma — I am thinking so 
about her — I dread her coming down this morn- 
ing." 

" Let us get up directly, Mary," replied Nora, 
returning Mary's embrace—" let us make haste 
and see what we can do to make breakfast look 
cheerful. Oh dear Papa! dear kind papa! — 
Don't you remember the snow mountains he 
made with our breakfast napkins last year, and 
when we lifted them off, our beautiful sable cu£& 
under them, and Mamma's with a Boa also ! " 

" Yes ; and don't you recollect how the bon- 
bons shot out of yours when you put them on 
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in such a hurry, and one hit Hannah's nose ? 
and she cried out "good father's! I thought it 
was a cannon ball !" 

"Ah, Papa shot that at her with his finger 
and thumb. I'm sure he did, ah good, merry, dear 
kind Papa ! Mary, won't it be dreadful not to 
have him to day, at breakfast? And uncle Ever- 
ardtoo? — both gone." 

The contrast of the past and the present was too 
painful for the affectionate girls,and they in vain 
strove to repress their tears,as they thought of the 
lost ones who had been loved, and of the sorrows 
of those, equally dear to them, who remained. 

** Good morning darlings, and God's blessing 
on you both," cried Hannah, a little while after, 
as Mary and Nora came into the dining room 
where she was laying the breakfast, " and may 
God give us a merrier Christmas next year; 
but you know, dears, he has left us this — all the 
same, whether we are rich or poor, either in 
friends or money." She pointed to a large Bible, 
of which she was turning over the leaves, search- 
ing for the 16th chapter of St. John. 

Having found the place, she laid the open 
book beside Mrs. Grey's plate, and then put a 
little bouquet of vrinter flowers on the sacred page. 

**The Bible's the only thing, loves, to comfort 
her. — I thought about it all yesterday — it would 
not do for you to have given the mistress 
presents — you never did on Christmas day, you 

K 2 
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knowy roaster always said it was his day — and 
reason we servants had to know it for his ! But 
Mr. PauVs different — he bought these flowers 
last night, and there they are, just on the 
beautiful words, " If ye keep my commandments 
ye shall abide in my love, even as I have kept 
my father's commandments and abide in his love." 

The bread and butter, and the dry toast were 
arranged on the table and the four plates and 
knives, the tea pot, the cups, and the milk ! all 
that people of simple habits '* who eat to live, 
not live to eat" require. But the table looked 
strangely cold and bare to the girls, now that 
their thoughts had been carried back to the more 
luxurious arrangements of former days. 

'' IVe not brought out a thing dears that we 
don't always use.— I've got a little honey, and a 
little marmalade, and I might boil a few eggs — 
but it's better not — we could not make the 
table look as it used to do, with the Christmas 
Ham (I always cut the fringe and the carrot 
marigolds to ornament it with, myself,) and the 
cold fowls, all dressed with holly, and marmalade 
and eggs, and potted things. — ^And if we could 
do it for once, why it would only set your 
Mamma thinking 'what was the use now he was 
not here to share it.' Best take things as they are 
dears — and never pretend to make believe to 
each other, that we don't know how different 
times are, from what they used to be." 
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Hannah's common sense, and delicate feeling 
had guided the simple woman to the right course. 
Mrs. Grey and Paul joined the girls in a few 
minutes, grave but composed. A warm embrace 
and a few words of hope for happier days to 
come, alone expressed the feelings of the mother, 
and the devoted attachment of her children. 

Notwithstanding Hannah's prohibition of 
gifts, there were three little parcels on the table 
each containing a pair of gloves, for the girls and 
for Paul with * old Nursey's duty.' — Bless the 
dear old creature, how heartily she loved them all. 

Mrs. Grrey sent a message of good wishes to 
the Misses Elmley, by Hannah. The reply was 
*• they would thank her to-morrow" — so no fur- 
ther intercourse took place that day between them. 

Of all days in the year Christmas Day is that 
on which the loss of beloved friends is felt most 
oppressively! Every one besides ourselves, seems 
to be full of rejoicing, every family appears to 
be gathering its scattered members into cheerful 
groups. — the heart sinks under the contrast of 
its own sadness with the happiness of others^ 
and we often add to our uneasiness by vexing 
ourselves with the apprehension that we really are 
growing frightfully selfish under our sorrows, 
since we seem not to rejoice in the happiness of 
others more blessed than ourselves. 

This however is a needless addition to the 
real sorrows which lie heavy on our hearts. — For 
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while we can with a good conscience and in 
heartfelt sincerity say to another, "I wish you 
many happy returns of the day/' and can feel 
that it would really and truly add to our happi- 
ness, could we increase theirs, there is nothing 
selfish or unchristian in the heart-sinking which 
results from the contrast of our deprivations, 
with their fulness of blessings. 

On all other days of rejoicing, such as family 
festivals, or parties of pleasure only, persons 
whose feelings,or whose circumstances, disqualify 
them for partaking freely in the joyousness of 
the hour, can absent themselves from the festive 
scene. But on Christmas Day the celebration 
is of a mixed character. Those who sorrow 
most deeply are the very persons least likely to 
forego the consolation of joining in the religious 
services of the day; and it is almost impossible 
to make one of a congregation, who we know 
will most of them be engaged in domestic 
rejoicings 'ere the evening closes, without a 
yearning desire to be as happy as themselves. — 
without a painful remembrance that we, at per- 
haps no long past day, had part in such cordial 
pleasures— that a loved voice spoke to us of 
"good^ tidings of great joy,*' — that a tender, 
loving and beloved heart beat strong and warm 
in our embrace — which heart now lies silently 
mouldering in the grave. 

The girls had their own portion of regret. 
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But " Mamma and Paul" must be comforted; 
*^ Mamma and Paul and dear old Mr. Durham" 
had so much deeper cause for sorrow than them- 
selves, that the afl^tionate children felt that 
their grief seemed an impertinence in the pre- , 
sence of such mourners. They must not think 
of themselves, when those they loved were so 
unhappy. 

The two months which had passed since the 
death of his friend had done the work of years 
on Mr. Durham. He was now quite the old man, 
and, excepting on three or four occasions, had 
ceased to take a prominent share in conversation. 

Paul had been unremitting in his attention to 
his father's friend, and Mrs. Grey had given him 
all the time she could spare from her flower- 
making ; but Mary was his sunbeam. The day 
was bright or cloudy to the aged priest, accord- 
ing as she visited his lonely chamber, or as it 
closed in without his having been cheered by 
her presence. She did not desert him on this day. 

"Mary, my darling,"' said he, to her, *'I cannot 
be without you this evening. Any way, the day 
must be a sad one to your dear mother ; it will 
not be more so here than at home ; run over, 
my child, and see if you can persuade her to 
come and have tea with us ; and Paul and Nora, 
I know, will come if she does. Meanwhile, I 
will try and sleep for an hour, so do not come 
back till nearly six o'clock," 
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Mrs. Grey gladly acceded to the old man's 
wish, and die little group of firiends gathered 
round his tea-table at the appointed hour. 

^ I was thinlring while in church to-day,** said 
Paul, in the course of the evening, *^ why it is 
that we repeat the Lord's Prayer so many tunes 
in the service — five times in the morning and 
three in the evening. Our Lord enjoined his 
disciples not to use vain repetiticNus." 

'^Our Liturgy," replied Mr. Durham, ''was 
not compOed at one time or by one body of men, 
but underwent fireqaent revisions and alterations 
from 1535 to 1660. During this period, selec- 
tions were made from the liturgies of the primi- 
tive church and from those of the Church of 
Rome, and portions of services intended for 
separate occasions and seasons were condensed 
into our order for morning and evening prayers* 
In all forms of public worship for Christians, 
the prayer taught by Christ himself would 
naturally have a place, and we may well sup- 
pose that each succeeding body of men empow- 
ered to revise or add to the Liturgy of the 
Reformed Church, would be unwiUing to ex- 
punge the Lord's Prayer from the portion they 
adopted from any other compilation ; hence its 
frequent repetition in our church." 

*' It was not altogether a new prayer to the 
Jews, I believe," said Mrs. Grey. " I remember 
hearing your frither, Paul, mention that some of 
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the petitions were familiar to them already when 
our Lord composed it." 

'^ Jesus took it from forms of prayer composed 
by Esdras during the Babylonish captivity, my 
fisLther told me," said Paul. 

*^ It was a common practice amongst the Jew- 
ish teachers to give forms of prayer to their 
scholars, and Christ, complpng with the wish of 
his followers, selected the various sentences 
which this divine prayer contains from forms 
with which they were already acquainted. You 
will observe," added Mr. Durham, " that there 
is one sentence only which has any explanatory 
addition — * Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors.' This was a new petition; where- 
fore he added the comment — * For if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your Heavenly Father will 
also forgive you ; but if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.^ " 

" You promised me one day," said Mary, " to 
tell me all about the Prayer Book. Do you 
feel well enough, dear Sir, to talk so much this 
evening ? I want to know who wrote it, for I 
have thought of it a great many times since that 
day when you told me that Gregory the Great 
composed many of the collects, and selected 
others." 

** Yes, my darUng,^' replied Mr. Durham ; **I 
am both able and willing to tell you all I know 



i 
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on the subject. You will remember that in 
15099 when Henry the 8th came to the throne, 
the Roman Catholic faith was the religion of 
England. The services of the church were all 
performed in the Latin language. The Bible 
was not in the hands of the people. Wickliffe, 
indeed, had translated the New Testament about 
the year 1381, but in the early part of Henry 
the Sth's reign the reading of this book was con- 
demned by Act of Parliament as heretical^ and 
subjected offenders to forfeiture of life, and of 
lands, goods, &c., from them and their heirs for 
ever. Cannot you tell me, Nora, how it was 
that Henry the 8th happened to quarrel with 
the Pope, about twenty years after he became 
king?" 

" Yes, I think I can. Henry was very angry 
with the Pope because he would not approve of 
his getting rid of Queen Catharine, and marry- 
ing Anne Boleyn." 

" Happily, Henry was surrounded by men 
earnestly desirous to check the tyranny of the 
Romish Church, and to procure spiritual liberty 
for their countrymen. Cranmer and that same 
Cromwell, whose house (now the Drapers* Hall) 
and garden you were talking to me about a little 
while since, and several other pious and learned 
men took advantage of Henry's indignation 
asrainst Pope Clement the 7th, and so judiciously 
on the King's passions as well as his 
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understanding, that they prevailed on him to 
sanction the publication of a little book contain- 
ing a form of prayer in the English, as well as 
the Latin tongue. It was called the King*s 
Primer. This may be considered as the parent 
of our book of Common Prayer." 

" It was a great point gained," said Mrs. 
Grey. "When once the people, under the 
sanction of their nders, had realized the idea 
that they might know what they prayed for, their 
onward progress was certain, even though it 
might have been much slower than it really 
proved." 

** It was indeed a severe blow struck against 
the superstitious prejudices and erroneous doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome. This was in 
1535. In the same year, a translation of the 
Bible into English, by Miles Coverdale, Bishop 
of Exeter, was published with the King's con- 
sent, Anne Boleyn had used all the influence 
she then possessed over Henry to promote this 
^eat work, and she had been of very important 
service in counteracting the opposition raised by 
Gardiner and his party. Every church was 
ordered to be provided with a Bible, and to use 
the forms of prayer contained in the King's 
Primer, and it was enjoined that no one should 
be discouraged from reading them. Here you 
have the commencement of our own form of 
worship." 
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** Henry was not consistent, though, in his 
religious reforms," said Paul. " I doubt whether 
spite against the Pope were not far more influen- 
tial in his proceedings, than a real conviction of 
the errors of the Church of Rome ; for do not 
you remember * The Bloody Statute' which he 
issued after this, which was totally inconsistent 
with his acts in 1636?" 

" Beside this terrible * Bloody Statute,' Mary," 
said Mr. Durham, "which required every one 
to consent to six articles or declarations of faith, 
quite at variance with that of the former pro- 
fessions of the King ; the Bible was again closed 
against * women, apprentices, serving men, hus- 
bandmen, and journeymen,' — in fact, against the 
majority of the people ; and burning was the 
punishment incurred by the third conviction of 
the offence of reading the prohibited book.*' 

" I recollect a passage I have read," observed 
Mrs. Grey — "wherein it is stated, that the eager- 
ness of all classes to read the scriptures was 
wonderful. Every one flocked to the Churches 
to read, unless rich enough to purchase a copy 
for themselves, and there were many instances 
of old persons learning to read, solely with the 
object of perusing the Bible." 

"The King's Primer, as I have already said, 
my children," continued the aged clergyman, 
" wag the beginning of our present Liturgy. — 
In the short reign of Edward the 6th, a commis- 
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sion was formed to draw up an improved form of 
offices for public services of the Church. 

" The commissioners wisely resolving to make 
no alterations in the existing Liturgies, save 
where they found them inconsistent with the 
word of God, they carefully compared them with 
the Bible and with the ancient Liturgies compos- 
ed by Ae Fathers of the Primitive Church. — 
Whatever had the sanction of accordance with 
these, they retained, whatever they deemed 
contrary thereto they rejected." 

''What a misfortune the death of that good 
young King was! how much good he would 
have done if he had lived !'* 

"He effected much, Mary, even in his short 
life. — His successor, the bigot Mary, burnt, as 
you have read, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and 
more than two hundred and fifty others ! This 
wholesale martyrdom, of course, checked the 
progress of the Reformation. But even Mary 
dared not now attempt to deprive the people of 
their English prayer books, so she published 
another in both English and Latin, according to 
her own views." 

"Mary's fanaticism drove many learned men 
out of England, and this of itself was a serious 
evil," Mrs. Grey remarked. 

"Yes — ^but as is so often observable, the 
wickedness of man was over ruled to good, by 
the providence of God« Many of these learned 
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and devout men took refiige at Geneva, where 
they encouraged each other by the sweet charm 
of sympathy of taste and pursuit, as well as by 
unity of principle, and amongst other works, 
produced the first English translation of the 
New Testament divided into verses, and with 
numerical figures prefixed thereto. This subdi- 
vision greatly facilitated the understanding of 
passages, by the unlearned reader, and the 
numbers were great helps to reference. — and 
now we come to Elizabeth ! " 

** Ah, the protestant Queen ! what did she do 
about the prayer book ?" said Paul. 

** Commissioners were again appointed who 
revised KingEdward's book of common prayer, — 
and they sent forth their work, sanctioned by 
Parliament, in 1559. This form continued in 
use, till the accession of James the 1st, when the 
Puritans petitioned for a reform of alleged 
abuses in the Established Church. A confer- 
ence was held at Hampden Court, at which 
James presided in person. Some alterations 
were made in the Liturgy, and another translation 
of the Bible was prepared, in which work about 
fifty men of learning were engaged." 

'* Did it take them very long Mr. Durham ?" 
asked Mary. 

" I think nearly four years." 

** In the following reign, you know the throne 
was overturned — and the Church shared its fate. 
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(I do not mean the Christian religion Nora, but 
the government of the Church) — and the Liturgy 
was laid aside. 

"On the restoration of Charles the 2nd, the 
Church was re-established likewise, but some little 
time elapsed before the Liturgy was again used. 

" In 1660, Charles issued a declaration, pro- 
mising that the Liturgy should be once more 
revised by a commission consisting of an equal 
number of Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 
After long and stormy debates, they arrived at 
an odd conclusion — * That the church's welfare, 
unity, and peace, and his Majesty's satisfaction, 
were the ends upon which all parties were 
agreed; but as to the means by which these 
were to be attained they could not come to any 
harmony.' " 

" What did they do then?" 

" Another convocation met, and made only a 
few verbal alterations in the existing forms. 
The Prayer Book, sanctioned by both Houses 
of Parliament, was published in 1660, and from 
that time has remained unaltered to the present 
day. 

" This, dear children, is the history of the 
Prayer Book." 

" Now my dear Sir," said Mrs. Grey, we 
must not let you exert yourself to say another 
word — I fear we have taxed you too severely 
already." 
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"No, no, I am not at all too tired — only just 
enough to remind me that an old man^s evening 
must close early. — Dear Mrs. Grey, will you 
give me my reward ! sing with Paul the Hjrmn 
for to-day — and I dare say, our girls know it also. 

Sweet and clear rang forth the notes of the 
Jubilate, as Mrs. Grey gave the two first lines, 
and was then joined by her children. 

Hark ! the herald Angels sing, 
Glory to the new bom King ; 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. &c, &c 

At the conclusion of the hjonn, Mrs. Grey 
and her daughters departed, but Paul remained 
to avsist his old friend into bed. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

T^HE morning after Christmas day brought a 
visitor, Mrs. Hamilton, whose little girl was 
promised, it will be remembered, to be one of 
the three pupils who were to begin the year un- 
der Mrs. Grey's tuition. 

She came to invite Mary and Nora to join 
a children's party at her house that evening. 

" My little ones have had a Christmas tree 
sent to them," said she, "and I want your 
daughters to join their little party. — It will make 
them and my Fanny acquainted, and will besides 
give us much pleasure. If you and your young 
friend (I do not know his name) would come and 
take your coffee with Mr. Hamilton and myself, 
we should be so very happy to see you. We 
have not any formal party, only two or three 
people whose children will be with us." 
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Mrs. Grey considered an instant — it was an 
introduction to the neighbourhood which might 
be most valuable to her. She accepted the invi- 
tation cordially as it was given^ and engaged to 
persuade Paul to accompany her. 

In the evening accordingly they went to Mrs. 
Hamilton's House. The company assembled was 
not numerous^ but the party was very cheerful. 
Mr. Hamilton whom they had not known before, 
appeared to be a kindly, genial man, and you 
saw at once that his heart was at peace in itself, 
and with every body else. 

" Now children/' cried he, "enjoy yourselves. 
I like every body to enjoy themselves. — Christ- 
mas trees are my delight, Mrs. Grey, for they 
are pretty and bright, and look fit for the merry 
little fdlks who pluck the funny iruit ifrom 
them. — Now then, have you drawn your num- 
bers ? A pair of scissors Aunt Maria! a pair of 
scissors to clip the thread — 26. — ^well what is it 
little Bob Hankey ? — ha ha, a Fan 1 mind you 
use it gracefully when you go to Merchant 
Tailors', next month." 

The urchin looked as cross as a -bear, and 
turned up the snubbiest of pug noses, with 
superb contempt. 

**Here Maria! snip! — iS— a Punch— 68 — a 
smelling bottle with a chain to fasten it to the 
finger— whose is it ? Phillipa Morton's ! you 
lucky Monkey.'* 
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Voices shout at the highest pitch of juvenile 
lungs, «33"— "41"— "I'm 92 !" "16— please 
give me 16— 16! 16!!*' 

«* That'll do— that's the way to enjoy your- 
selves — ^here Mr. Frankland, lend a hand. — Snip 
off that lady in a green gown at the top of the 
tree — she's sixteen — sweet blooming sixteen. 
Fanny, what are you at ? you'll be — Oh God, 
she is on fire 1" as the child's dress caught the 
flame of one of the candles with which the tree 
was decorated. 

But Paul had seen the child's danger as he 
turned to give the doll to its owner, and though 
not in time to prevent it, was able by catching 
the little Fanny in his arms, to extinguish the 
flames before she had sustained any very serious 
injury. The lace ruffles of her sleeve had how« 
ever burned so quickly that the poor little arm 
had a broad scorched stripe all round it, and the 
dress itself had already ignited, before Paul 
could smother the flame. — Another half dozen 
seconds, and poor Fanny would have been per- 
fectly enveloped in flames ! 

This incident damped the mirth of the children, 
but as Fanny was not at all dangerously burnt, 
Mr. Hamilton would not let the games be given 
up. Fanny was put to bed, and left under the 
care of Aunt Maria and her nurse, and the 
medical man of the family summoned to the 
sufferer. 

L 2 
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The Christmas Tree disposed of, dancing 
succeeded — Mrs. Hamilton very good naturedly 
playing for the children. A few songs from Mr, 
Hamilton, and one or two of the little guests, 
including a duet sung by Mary and Nora, filled 
up the time till supper. 

Paul's hands were slightly scorched in extin- 
guishing the flaming lace of Fanny's frock, and 
they began to be very painful. He and Mrs. 
Grey therefore went home, and the girls remained 
to supper. They came home an hour after, 
much pleased with the kindness of their new 
friends. 

Mr. Durham continued very unwell. The 
slightest change of temperature brought on vio- 
lent fits of coughing, and he was so weak that 
he was unable to walk about his rooms even, 
without distressing fatigue. 

The Misses Elmley gradually settled them- 
selves into the life which has been already 
described,and no incident occurred which needs 
to be related till the second week in the new 
year. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



SCHOOL. 

HTHE 14th of January brought the pupils to 
Mrs. Grey's house, and with them the com- 
mencement of a life, which must ever demand 
the exercise of much patience, as well as the 
practice of some more active good qualities. 

At the end of the table in the room, hence- 
forth to be known as the School Room, sat Mrs. 
Grey, installed in an arm chair, with her desk 
opened before her, and sundry Atlases and other 
books of reference by her side, Mary and Nora 
and the three pupils seated themselves at the 
table. 

** What lessons have you received, Miss Simp- 
son ? and you, little Fanny, what do you learn !" 
drew forth some statements of the course they 
bad already pursued. 

*' We have learned a great deal," replied Mist 
Simpson. ^^ Mamma wishes us all to be highly 
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educated. We have learnt English History, 
Roman History, Grecian History, History of the 
Middle Ages, Chronology, Geography, Moral 
Philosophy, Grammar, of course I mean French 
and German Grammar, and we did Exercises and 
Practice and Reduction, and the Principles of the 
picturesque, and the Grammar of Music, and — ^" 
" Stop, my dear girl— you quite put yourself 
out of breath, reciting such a hst 1 are those 
the books you have been accustomed to 
use when studying this wonderful variety of 
subjects ?" 
"Yes, Mrs. Grey." 

" How did you find time to attend to such a 
multiplicity of subjects at once ?" 

**0h! it did not take long Mrs. Grey for each 
subject," said Jane Simpson. •'Mademoiselle 
gave us lectures always — half an hour to each 
subject." 

'* And what lessons did you learn, to prepare 
for the lectures?" 

"None — Mamma considers learning by heart* 
a waste of time, and a misapplication of intelli- 
gence," said the elder sister with much 
pomposity. 

" I am sorry that is her opinion ; — ^however* 
as she has placed your studies under my direc- 
tion now, I dare say she will be quite satisfied, 
that you should work, according to my plan ; — 
and I always require moderately long lessons to 
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be learned by rote every evening. — Now, little 
Fanny, what have you learned?'' 

**0h," replied Fanny, speaking so slowly that 
it left a little pause between each word, and 
made her appear to be out of breath — "Oh, I 
learn half a page of Catechism of History, and 
half a page of Catechism of English Grammar, 
and half a page of Natural Philosophy made 
easy, and a whole column of spelling — ^and 
I'm in six syllables, and half a page of the 
Child's Catechism of the Church of England ; 
and that's all. '' 

(And enough too, thought Mrs. Grey, to ac- 
count for your little pale face and burning hand.) 

Mrs. Grey's plan with her daughters had 
combined the two modes of instruction, under 
the extremes of which her new pupils seemed to 
have been hitherto trained. She required the 
MissesSimpson to commit moderately long lessons 
to memory, and she cut off half of poor Fanny's 
tasks, on the subjects she wished the child to 
attend to, and omitted altogether several of those 
she had been compelled to weary her little brain 
by trying to master. She also gave explanatory 
lectures, but these were to shew them the appli- 
cation of what had been previously learned, 
or to facilitate the acquiring of future lessons. 

School hours come to a close as well as every 
thing else 1 and four o'clock did arrive at last, 
and the girls departed. 
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Then came Paul home from school, and all 
the da/s occurrences had to be related to him ; 
and he was so much amused, and said such droll 
things that it made every thing pleasant, Mary 
afterwards told Mr. Durham. 

The next day, and the next, were repetitions 
of each other. No variation happened till the 
fourth day of the second week, when Miss 
Simpson began to grow restive under the neces- 
sity of learning for herself, instead of sitting 
indolently by, while her instructress delivered 
little orations concerning the grand subjects on 
which the young lady was to be enlightened. 
Poor Miss Simpson had come to the end of 
her slender stock of patience, and now seemed 
fully resolved not to misapply her own small 
portion of intelligence any longer, if she could 
by any means evade study, now, as heretofore. 

" She could not learn so — she was not used 
to it — she liked things explained." 

Mrs. Grey reminded her that the lesson had 
already been explained, and now only required 
to be remembered. 

" I can't remember — you ought to teach me — 
1 have been used to be taught — I never had all 
this trouble before about lessons. Ma'am." 

"Well Emily," said her sister, "we never 
learned so much before — why, I declare, I quite 
understand what I learn now. Oh, dear! I am 
so glad we don't have so many lectures now !" 
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" I think Lectures very improving ! 1 like to 
be intellectual 1 " said Emily. 

" I like to do maps best," joined in little Fanny 
Hamilton in her peculiar drawl, packing up her 
books preparatory to leaving on the Wednesday 
— "I like to do maps — I learn so much — I 
know where the places are now — I see them in 
my mind when Mrs. Grey asks me questions. — 
I like to paint them, and I mean to paint the 
next all red and blue, and no green — for I don''t 
like green." 

" What a baby you are Fanny ! " said Miss 
Simpson. ^' What a fuss you make about your 
maps ! " 

*' Well I am not so old as you are ;- — I do like 
my maps, — I like Europe, and Norway the best 
in it, because it is so pretty, all zig-zag,— and I 
don't like Russia to my right hand, because its a 
great ugly place, all one color." 

'* Well, you have learned one thing at any 
rate. When you first came here you did not 
know what you did like I think, for you've not 
got a catechism about ' what do you like' ? And 
you never answered any questions that you could 
not say the answer to, out of one of your cate- 
chisms." said Jane Simpson laughing. 

So the second week passed, — and thus came 
and passed many other weeks. — Paul worked 
hard — and the girls worked, and Mrs. Grey 
kept school and made wax flowers! 
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Sometimes one of the Misses Elmley would 
take some imaginary offence^ — and a vast amount 
of trouble was required, before the poor lady's 
feelings could be soothed into forgiveness, 
and the belief that no injury had really been 
intended. 

Sometimes little Fanny cried without cause, 
and without power to restrain herself, seemingly; 
sometimes Hannah, good kind creature as she 
was, grew a little querulous, and added an 
irritation to the more important troubles of her 
mistress. — Sometimes, Nora, in her exuberant 
activity, must needs be so very busy " helping " 
and " teaching," that she neglected her own 
lessons ; and at others, Mary ever anxious to 
fulfil every duty, worked so hard in her double 
capacity of pupil and assistant teacher, that she 
made her head ache, and defeated her own pur- 
pose by indiscreetly attempting more than she 
could possibly perform* 

Now and then some one called on them,— Mr. 
Hunter for instance, and one or two other peo- 
ple. — But Mrs. Grey found it necessary to 
forbear from asking a firequent repetition of 
visits, pleasant as it was to see her old friends; 
for her time was wholly occupied, and she 
could not afford either to receive or to return 
visits. 

Miss Elmley occasionally stepped in for a few 
minutes'* chat between break&st and school, for 
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she got up an hour earlier than Miss Ann, and 
Juliana never got up at all till the afternoon. 

**I wish" said she, one day, "that Juliana 
could be persuaded to go out a little — not in such 
weather as this — ^but when it is quite warm. It's 
years since she has been beyond the garden of 
our cottage at Tottenham, till the day she came 
here. She sees nothing, and really is quite 
behind other young people in knowledge ! The 
other day I said to her — Juliana my dear, you 
see nothing now — neither nature, nor art: — 
who would believe it? you have never seen 
a railroad or a steam boat ? she only smiled 
and said <Hhaf s true, dear, I wonder what they 
are like." 

Amidst all this, Paul — the well beloved Paul, — 
continued to be the grand consoler, and the 
brightener of life in the old house in Charter- 
House Square 

Every day, when he returned from school, he 
brought fresh ideas to the home keepers, which, 
if neither very profound, nor particularly novel 
in themselves, at least served to divert the Greys 
from dwelling on the little annoyances caused by 
the occasional display of temper in their pupils 
or never ending blunders and carelessness, 
which made the task of instructing them so 
trying to the temper. 

" Paul — dear Paul," every thing was nice and 
right, as soon as Paul came home. 
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There was however one element of discomfort 
in the position of Mrs. Grey, which neither her 
own fortitude, nor the affection of her children 
could nullify— the uncertainty whether her ut- 
most exertions would avail to procure for a 
continuance their present humble means of 
happiness. 

Poverty,Penury, Want, gaunt spectres which no 
resolution could drive away, perpetually glared at 
at her in the distance, and marred the simple plea^- 
•ures which the virtuous, right-minded fiunily 
had created for themselves in thdr frugal, indus- 
trious life. 

All she asked was that the Almighty Father 
should continue to them their present means of 
hnprovement— their present supply of daily food 
and clothing, and shelter. 

Every day, as she witnessed the growth of 
ielf-denial, resolute industry, and the spirit of 
love and gentleness in the three young creatures 
by her side, she became more and more deeply 
anxious for the permanence of that mode of life 
in which their characters were developing so 
satisfactorily, and more and more agonizingly 
tlie uncertainty of her position made itself felt; 
and the three gaunt spectres— Poverty, Penury, 
and Want, seemed to magnify as they glared on 
her with cold cruel. eyes, reminding her that 
between them and her children stood only her 
own poor life and labour. 
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" What ! had she no trust in God V 

Yes. She knew that this is the promise that 

He hath promised us, even eternal life. 

But she knew also, that on earth Jesus Christ 

had not where to lay his head. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A LETTER — POOR, POORER, POOREST ! 

TOWARDS the end of March, a letter arrived 
which especially concerned Paul. It con- 
tained a demand for £67 14s. llfd., "for 
dilapidations" at the Rectory of St. Augustine's. 
This was a serious misfortune ; the demand was 
for a sum that could be ill-aflforded. As, how- 
ever, on consulting Mr. Hunter, it was ascer- 
tained that it could not be disputed, it was paid 
without useless delay. 

Paul was now indeed poor ! 

•* Good fathers ! what will come next ?" ex- 
claimed Hannah. " When we do get a little 
bit of money into our hands, we 're not allowed 
to keep it. Well! I Ve heard it's a long lane 
that has no turning. I hope we Ve got near to 
one, I 'm sure ; for a long way we Ve travelled 
through dismals and dolefuls, and I should like 
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to see a something like brighter times now, 
please God." 

There was nothing to be done but to persevere 
in the present plan, hoping to increase their 
school, and meanwhile to manufacture wax- 
flowers as fast as possible. A French house in 
the city, which Mrs. Grey had found out, was 
always ready to take more than she could pre- 
pare; and especially those which she had made 
from the paintings of 'Aid, ed-Deen were eagerly 
desired. But the price they fetched was small 
compared with the time and labour required to 
make them. With her utmost diligence she 
could not earn more than twelve shillings a 
week, and to do this, every moment not occupied 
in her school, must be devoted to her flowers. 

To economize daylight, the dinner-hour was 
changed to five o'clock, and it was soon found 
that this arrangement was far more agreeable, 
as well as profitable, than dining in the middle 
of the day. 

Now, wax-flower making may seem to be a 
very pleasant occupation for a lady's time — and 
aa an amusement for an idle hour, it certainly is 
agreeable enough; but when you come to pursue 
it as a daily employment, to be persevered in 
whether inclined for it or not — ^when you come 
to manufacture dozens of roses and dozens of 
dozens of rosebuds, and scores of sprays of 
leaves, and teatrays full of camelias, and bowls 
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full of jonquils, and boxes of jasmine, and 
baskets fiill of lilies, and dahlias and other 
flowers in like quantities, besides mounds of 
stalks, and heaps of leaves of all kinds — it then 
becomes a most tedious occupation — not worse, 
perhaps, than many others — but wearisome as 
all employments must be which neither require 
a good deal of active exertion, nor are cal- 
culated to enlarge and inform the mind. 

Mary and Nora soon acquired skill enough to 
be useful in the " Manufactory," but their 
mother would not allow them to help her till 
the whole of tfeeir lessons were properly pre- 
pared, and at least one hour's steady practice 
had been given to the pianoforte. 

Paul came in from school one afternoon at 
this time, while the three ladies were busy 
putting the table in order for the cloth to be 
laid. 

" Oh, what tired, jaded looking mortals you 
are. You have had a bad afternoon: how 
weary you seem ! Run and get your bonnets 
and huge shawls, and come and have half-an- 
hour's walk in the Square with me while 
Hannah gets dinner ready. What do you 
shake your head for, Mrs. Grey? Why 
should not you walk in the dusk as well as 
myself? Come Nora, out, out! you sprite, 
come out, I say, and hear the fresh snow crump 
under your little feet again as you love to do*'* 
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Of course Paul's will prevailed, and he carried 
his three friends into the Square in triumph. 

It was very cold, bitterly cold — the keen 
March wind blew disagreeably, yet the change 
refreshed the wearied ones. Paul thought afler 
a while that it might be too cold perhaps for 
them, so he led them through the garden into 
theCharter-House,and there, under the cloisters, 
they walked briskly to and fro, with air enough 
to be very beneficial, but not exposed to the 
cutting blast which shook the leafless branches 
of the old trees, and careered over the snowy 
grass in the Square. 

On their return from their walk, they had 
hardly got within doors when a man knocked, 
and requested to speak with Mrs. Grey. She 
went into the hall to him, and found a firesh, 
clean-looking countryman, hat in hand, waiting 
to see her. His grey hair fell in rather wild 
fashion about his head, but nevertheless he was 
a respectable-looking, honest-faced person. 

** I hope you will not be angry, Marm," said 
he. " I am doing as I would be done by. I'm 
come to ask you if you '11 help a fellow-creature." 

" What do you wish me to do for you ? I 
am very poor myself." 

" I don't want you to do nothing for me, 
Marm. I want you to help two poor bodies, 
who are dying for want, close by you." 

« What do you mean ?" 

M 
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" I come up from the country three days 
asone ; I'm a servant, and I'm obligated to go 
home this night ; but I've just now found out 
an old man and his wife, as was very kind to me 
when I was a boy ; they 're lying at a tailor's, 
in Cow Cross — dying for want of vittles and 
fire. They'd rayther die than go to the parish ; 
and I honor 'em for it. But they ought to have 
help. I 've given 'em all I could to-night, 
leaving myself the littlest sum as will take me 
back to Devonshire; but that'll be gone in a 
day or two, even if they had anybody to lay it 
out for 'em ; and as they haven't, I dont see 
what help it is to be, them lying a-bed — least 
ways the old man, and she can't move out of 
her chair. Now, I was walking round and 
round this Square, because it *s still and quiet, 
trying to think what to do for 'em, and I see 
you and the young gentleman and ladies all in 
black, walking along and come into this house, 
and I see your name, Marm, on the door, and 
thinks I, she knows what trouble is. The Lord 
may put it into her mind to help these poor 
creturs — women is pitiful always— so I 've come 
to tell you the story." 

" You have done well and kindly too, good 
friend, and I thank you for coming to me. I 
am very poor, as I told you, but still I can 
help these unfortunate creatures, no doubt, if I 
find on inquiry that all is as you represent." 
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" If you could send somebody to the Guar- 
dians of the poor Marm — a lady like you might 
get for 'em a little help, without their going into 
tlie workus. But don'^t let 'em go there poor 
souls." 

*' I will do all I can, I assure you ; where am 
I to find them?" 

" God Almighty bless you ! it's a weight off 
my mind, here is the direction. You'll find it 
all right. It's a sad thing to have to throw 'em 
on the mercy of a stranger; but what can I do? 
Good arternoon^ Marm : I'll lose the train if I 
stop longer.'* 

Mrs. Grey called Hannah who had been too 
busy about the Miss Elmleys* dinner to be 
present at the interview. 

*' Goodness me, why it's another trick, no 
doubt ? how deep they do plan things !" 

" I do not see any plan there can be here 
Hannah, by which that man can profit." 

*• Oh, you don't know. Ma'am — he's got some 
scheme of his own I'll be bound — it don't look 
natural." 

*' I am sorry for it, Hannah. — It is a pity that 
confidence in the humanity of a fellow creature 
is so unusual as to make it appear unnatural.." 

** Hannah — you dear, cross old woman, this 
is not at all like you," said Paul, "now the 
moment you have taken away the dinner things, 
and have got a minute or two to yoiu-self, I 

M 2 
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know what you will do, to a certainty ; you'll 
start off to Cow Cross, and find out the truth or 
falsehood of the story, and if its true, never rest 
till you have done twice as much as any body 
else would think of doing for them. But you 
shall be punished Mrs. Hannah, for being so 
cross, ril go myself, and learn all about it.'* 

*'No no, Mr. Paul, that wont do. But you 
say right Sir., I ought not to think evil of 
another. Ah dears, don't you remember what 
your Mamma said to me, about that wretched 
woman, Mawley, when we first came here ; she 
said, we must not let such people make us grow 
suspicious, for that Christ said, * Judge not and 
ye shall not be Judged,* and *Love one another 
as I have Loved you.' And certainly, it's not 
much like His love, to be suspecting every body 
of wanting to cheat us !." 

" Well, rU go as soon as ever I can, and see 
about the poor things. There's old Cane, the 
Beadle, — I'll go and ask him, if he knows the 
Tailor's shop." 

Any body who knew old Cane, as well as 
Hannah did, would have anticipated exactly 
what happened. Cane did not know the Tailor's 
shop ; but very few minutes had elapsed, after 
he heard the tale, before the old fellow trudged 
off to Cow Cross, to learn all the particulars of 
the matter. Cane had a wonderful delight in 
detecting a trick. 
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Before Hannah was at liberty to set out on 
her mission, old Cane returned. It was all true 
that the man had related ; true enough and too 
true — " There's the old man a dying in the dark, 
and the woman's not far from it," said he. 

Hannah, therefore, put up a candle and a little 
food in a basket, and walked to Cow Cross on 
her office of charity. She found the house to 
which she was directed. The ground floor was 
a second-hand clothes shop in which a little 
wizened old man sat mending a boy'*s torn jacket ; 
he was the owner of the premises. 

Hannah enquired if Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
lived there ? 

**Yes — garret, — right facing the stairs." 

" May I go and see them ? " 

" What's it to me ? go, if you want to." 

Hannah accordingly mounted the dirty stairs, 
and made her way to the aged couple. Mr- 
Thomas was evidently dying; — he was past 
speech, and appeared insensible to external 
objects. — The old woman was very ill, but her's 
was the faintness of inanition. There was no 
fire in the room, nor a morsel of food ; on the 
table lay four shillings, no doubt the gift of the 
man who had called on Mrs. Grey. 

After having fed the exhausted old woman 
with a little arrow root, which she had brought 
with her, and ascertained that the dying man 
was incapable of swallowing, Hannah went down 
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stairs to try and enlist the sympathies of the 
little crabbed old Tailor in behalf of his unfor- 
tunate inmates. 

"Don't come here fooling of me — let 'em die — 
it's time — I aint never done 'em no harm, and I 
don't want to be bothered about 'em — owes me 
four day"s rent already." 

** They have money to pay that and more," 
said Hannah," what I want is a fire, can't you 
sell me a bit of coal and a chip of wood ?" 

"Aint sich a fool, as to go a wastin of my 
substance on fires ! I heats my Goose at a 
neighbours,and buys my supper cooked," pointing 
to a small piece of fried fish, which lay on a bit 
of bread on the shop board. " Don't be sich a 
fool, woman." 

Hannah saw that nothing could be done with 
the miserly old churl, so she left the shop, and 
went to a little general dealer's in Long Lane9 
where she purchased fuel, with some of the 
countryman's money, and, preceded by a boy 
carrying her bag of coal, returned to her poor 
patients' garret. 

Having made a fire, and pushed the starving 
old woman's chair near to it, Hannah once again 
descended the creaky stairs and encountered the 
Tailor. 

" Will you go up now and then, and see she 
don't fall into the fire, nor yet be starved to 
death with food in the room, which she has not 
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strength to reach out for ? If you do this, and 
I find her properly tended to in the morning, I'll 
give you a shilling— perhaps I may get some- 
body to come to them to-night, but if I don't, 
will you see to them ? " 

•* Lord yes, — I'll see — ^give me the shillin' now 
I say.". 

. " No I wont, I'll give it to you in the morning 
— this one.*' 

**Well I'll see to 'em— don't talk no more 
about it— what's ihey got to eat ?" 

" Arrow root, and some cold meat — ^You eat 
the meat if you like, but don't you dare to touch 
the arrow root. Give the woman some, once or 
twice in the night ; and now I'll go, you mind 
and take care. There's an Eye that sees you, 
and two of His creatures are left in your hands, 
and He will call you to account for what you do 
this night!" 

" Hold your gab.— I 'ant going to hurt 'em — 
you pay me, and I'll take care enough on 'em." 

This was unsatisfactory enough, but Hannah 
was obliged to submit, and rest in the hope of 
getting some little help amongst the neighbours 
to-morrow. 

It was growing towards night ; but she for- 
tunately found out the guardian of the poor, 
who happened to be a shop keeper where 
she dealt, and he promised her two shillings 
a week for the old woman while she lived. 
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Hannah returned home — " Good Fathers ! " 
cried she, ** what misery there is in the world ! 
who'd have thought we should have had two 
such poor old creatures on our hands, and we 
so little able to help the poor bodies 1 well I'm 
glad that man came to us, anyhow." 

"To-morrow if you please, Ma'am, I'll go and 
ask Mr. Allan to tell me of some poor woman, 
who will go in and out, and see to them — that is 
the woman, for I don't think the man will 
live through the night.'' 

This plan Hannah put into execution, and a 
kindly creature, whom Mr. Allan sent there, per- 
formed the last offices of humanity for the old 
man (who died in the morning) and went several 
times daily to see the old woman, 'till she was 
able to get about again. 

It may be mentioned that Mrs. Thomas re- 
mained a pensioner on the Greys and the good 
old Misses Elmley, till she died, about two 
years after this time. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



QUINQUAGESIMA. 

ITR. DURHAM'S health varied at this time 
very greatly. A sharp frost or a foggy day 
threw him back into a state of indisposition^ 
which was painful alike to himself to endure 
, and to his attached friends to witness. A milder 
day or two brought relief and the old Brother 
of the Charter-House arose from his couch, com- 
paratively easy and free from that oppression of 
the lungs which made it so fatiguing to him to 
Uve in bleaker weather. 

The frost had now broken up, and a few 
spring-like days had restored the good old Car- 
thusian to his most supportable state of exist- 
ence. He hailed this relief with pious thank- 
fulness, and profited by it to enjoy the society 
of Mrs. Grey and *• the children of his heart,'* 
as he called them, as often as their avocations 
permitted. 
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On Sunday morning they were returning 
from church, when Mary, who had been per- 
fectly silent from the time they left the house of 
prayer, suddenly exclaimed — 

" I cannot think why charity is called ' the 
very bond of peace' in the Collect for to-day. 
Justice seems to me to be what is wanted to 
secure peace. If nobody took any share of the 
good things of life but what was properly their 
own, everyone would go on peaceably, I think ; 
and if everyone paid justly for all the services 
other people do them, I do not see how any one 
would be poor enough to want charity." 

" Do you think the poor only, need charity?" 
said Paul, with whom Mary was walking. 

" Why, who else should ?" 

" All of us, Mary — the best and richest, as 
well as the poorest and most erring. All alike 
need the mercy of God and the charity of our 
fellow-creatures. But in the Collect, Mary, we 
do not ask to be impelled to give^ but to be 
filled with the spirit of charity." 

" Charity does not seem to me to be such a 
very great virtue," said Nora ; ** hardly a virtue 
at all, because it pleases ourselves so much to 
give, that one does it without thinking of its 
being right. If we were to give all our living, 
like the widow who put the mite into the 
treasury of the Temple, that might be virtue 
indeed." 
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** Let us go in the evening and talk to Mr. 
Durham about it," said Paul. " You do not 
put the right meaning on the word which is 
translated Charity in our New Testament, and 
used in the same sense in the Collect. The 
Greek word, which is translated Charity, means 
love, good will, kind thoughts." 

**- Ah, that is quite different from what I 
meant" 

'*' I see it is, dearest Mary. You meant alms- 
giving." 

In the afternoon, Paul and his three friends 
walked to the Temple Church, which was always 
a favourite mode of passing the Sunday after- 
noons with all of them. The exquisite music 
afforded a pure and elevating gratification to 
persons whose tastes were so well cultivated in 
respect to that art 

Mrs. Grey accompanied the young friends 
to the Charter-House in the evening, and de- 
lighted Mr. Durham by offering to take tea with 
him. 

As usual, the children soon brought forward 
the subject which they wished to hear him 
explain. 

" We have been talking about the Collect for 
to-day,*^ said Paul, '^ and have come to you, 
dear Sir, for a little help to the right under- 
standing of it Will you be so kind as to tell 
the girls the true meaning of charity ?" 
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*' Love, benevolence : what are my dear little 
girls thinking about ?" 

"It was I," said Mary, ** who put a very im- 
perfect meaning to the word charity, in the 
Collect and Epistle for to-day, dear Mr. Dur- 
ham. I thought it meant giving alms. Paul 
explained that the Greek word in the Epistle, 
which is translated charity, means love and 
kindness.*' 

" Almsgiving, dear child, is one of the most 
natural expressions of charity. But charity 
itself is a state of the mind, not a particular 
mode of expressing it The Grreek word trans- 
lated charity in the New Testament is not once 
used in the sense of almsgiving : it is the same 
word which is used in all those passages trans- 
lated love. * Let brotherly love continue.' * A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another.' In these passages you perceive 
that almsgiving cannot be its meaning." 

** I wonder why it was not translated love, in 
the New Testament throughout." 

** There were Bibles printed in 154®, and 
others in 1568, in which the word is correctly 
rendered Love. But at that time, Charity was 
generally understood in its higher sense. Sir 
Thomas Moore, in Henry the Eight's time, ex- 
plains charity to be * a virtuous well-ordered 
Love.' Now the Collect for to-day was com- 
posed about that time or rather later, if I do not 
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forget^ and introduced into our Church Service 
in the Liturgy arranged in the reign of Edward 
the 6th." 

** Our conversation/' said Paul *'axose from 
Mary's expressing surprise, how charity could 
be called the hond of peace. In the sense in 
which, she understood the word it certainly 
would have been a misnomer. " 

" The Charity, my child, which is "the bond 
of perfectness," said Mr. Durham, " is a tender 
sentiment of kindness, — a state of mind which 
puts the best construction on the actions, and 
attributes the best intentions, to our neighbour. 
Love — is without dissimulation — for we do not 
desire, or need to deceive those whom we love 
so well as always to prefer their good to our 
own. * It suffereth long and is kind,' for what 
will we not bear from those we love, so long as 
we attribute no unworthy motive to their conduct 
towards us ? * It envieth not,' for how can we 
feel aggrieved by the happiness of those we love? 
^ It vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly ;' for we are humble 
in the presence of those we love, and believe 
that we receive honour from them when they 
accept our kindnesses. * It seeketh not its own' 
— not even love. It looks not for a return ; for 
the love here implied is not that strong sen- 
timent of affection for individuals which de- 
mands reciprocity, but a divine sentiment of 
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compassionate tenderness, which embraces the 
whole brotherhood of man in its comprehensive 
good will, and proves its heavenly nature by 
conforming those, who are filled with it, to the 
likeness of God." 

"Oh, what a mean idea I had of Charity ! '* 
exclaimed Mary — **how fit, how beautiful it is to 
pray to God, so good, so compassionate as He 
is, to give us this most excellent gift." 

'*Yes, Mary— and it is only through His 
Holy Spirit that we can attain to the state of 
mind spoken of by St. Paul ; for our lower 
nature, that part of us, dear girl, which we have 
in common with the irrational creatures, will 
always prefer its own self to another.'' 

'* Do you understand this Mary," asked her 
mother. ** When God breathed into man the 
breath of life and he became a living soul, He 
gave to him intellectual powers, which so far as 
we are aware of, are not possessed by any other 
animal. He gave us faculties by which we can 
look on God Himself, and in some small degree 
apprehend His nature, and understand the mani- 
festations of His Divine Will in His dealings 
with man. 

" He has enabled us to perceive where our 
own feelings and conduct are in accordance 
therewith, and to form principles of action, to 
serve us as guides in our daily and hourly efforts 
to bring ourselves more and more into harmony 
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with Him. — This is what we mean when we say 
that God breathed a Uving soul into us. And 
He continues to pour out an ever increasing 
measure of this Holy Spirit on all who strive so 
to live, as that the animal nature, of which Mr. 
Durham speaks, may not offend against the 
divine soul within us." 

" ^Yhat is this animal nature, dear Mamma ? '* 
said Nora, " what does it mean ? " 

"You know what the life of an animal is' — it 
eats — it sleeps — it exercises its limbs — it likes 
warmth and soft places to lie on, to be comfort- 
able — it hunts for prey and devises plans to 
entrap it — it fights with other animals which 
interfere with its pleasures — it loves its mate, and 
its little ones, for as long a lime as they require 
lov^ and protection. But in all this it seeks its 
own gratification, — that is the natme of an 
animal. * 

"Now you know that human beings feel and 
do thus likewise. — But beyond all this, our Soul 
is capable of appreciating high and holy motives 
of conduct, which teach us where we should 
restrain the impulses of our animal nature, and 
not let those afiections and desires, which we 
have in common with the lower animals, lead us 
to actions which would interfere with the rights 
and happiness of others." 

" Yes, mid here comes in Charity," said Paul, 
" over and above the justice which would prevent 
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US from infringing on the rights of others. 
Here comes that divine Love, which embraces 
all in its tenderness, and desires to do good to all 
men, in humble imitation of Him who 'maketh 
his sun to rise upon the evil and the good,' and 
who crowned his love to us, by giving us the 
perfect exemplar, Christ Jesus, that we might 
see the spirit of God in man, ruling a whole life 
and showing its divine source by its unity, its 
oneness with the Infinite." 

It was now time to leave the gentle old man 
to his repose. He asked Mrs. Grey to sing to 
him as she had done on Christmas evening, but 
she declined, saying she did no feel quite equal 
to any exertion, but Mary and Nora sang some 
simple hymns, and then taking an affectionate 
leave of Mr. Durham, returned home with tHeir 
Mamma. 

" Goodness me," exclaimed Hannah when she 
opened the door **what's the matter, dear mis- 
tress ? dear me why you look as pale as a ghost." 

** I am not quite well, Hannah," said Mrs. 
Grey—" but not quite so bad as that. However 
I mean to go to bed, so good night most beloved 
ones. — Don't let Hannah frighten you out of 
your wits, as my pale visage seems to have done 
her; I have only a head ache— and a cold 
I dare say." 
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CHAPTER XXL 



CLOUDS TIPPED WITH LIGHT. 

TUTRS. GREY'S indisposition did not pass off 
during the night,— in the morning it re- 
quired a great effort to rise and resume school 
duties^ her head felt heavy, a dull pain oppress- 
ed it, and she shivered several times during 
breakfast. 

Morning school hovrever vjrent on as usual ; 
and though Paul and the girls entreated her at 
noon, to lie down for the rest of the day, after- 
noon school found her at her post, and work 
progressed in regular order. On Paul's return 
from school at four o'clock, he thought her 
decidedly worse, and having consulted with the 
girls and Hannah, he walked down to Broad 
Street Buildings, and requested his father'^s 
friend Mr. Ashewell, to come and see her. 

Mn Ashewell willingly accompanied Paul 
home ; and finding Mrs. Grey suffering from a 

N 
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low fever, the result of over tried nerves, ordered 
her to be put in bed immediately, and prescribed 
suitable medicine, promising to see her again 
early the next morning. 

Hannah speedily assisted her beloved mis- 
tress into bed, and then running down stairs, 
informed the Misses Elmley what had befallen 
them. 

"Dear me," said Miss Sarah, ** how glad I 
am that we are here ! Hannah Fll go up stairs, 
and speak a word or two to her, while you clear 
away dinner things. I shall do her good, Han- 
nah — you need not be afraid to trust me," she 
added, nodding her head significantly. 

She went up, and certainly fulfilled her pro- 
mise to do good to the anxious patient. She 
told Mrs. Grey, that in early life she also had 
kept a school. Her father was an Indigo mer- 
chant, and owing to the fluctuations in that trade 
had had losses, which for a time made him a 
poor man. His eldest daughter, then a young 
woman, opened a school, and had kept it for 
some years, with very tolerable success. After 
a while, Mr. Elmley's circumstances improved, 
and his daughter then gave up her school, and 
confined her teaching, to the education of her 
sisters, between the eldest of whom and herself 
there was a difference of fifteen years in age 
(and she might have added, twice as much 
diflference in understanding.) 
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Miss Elmley now proposed to take Mrs. 
Grey's place in the school room to-morrow, and 
fer as long a time as might be requisite, and 
thus relieved the mind of the invalid of the 
anxiety which had aggravated her sufferings 
very greatly. 

" She has the gift of Charity, Noll," said Paul 
"that little quaint old body feels the divine 
Love enlarging her heart, and filling her whole 
being with its heavenly warmth." 

Miss Elmley performed her promise next 
morning, and for a week, during which Mrs, 
Grey continued too ill to attend to work, that 
good woman daily devoted the hours of school 
to the superintendence of the studies of the pu- 
pils and the preservation of order amongst them. 

The acquirements of the kind spinster were 
not exactly such, as, according to modern 
notions, best qualified her for the post her 
benevolence had induced her to fill. But Mary 
was so much more advanced in knowledge than 
any of the pupils, that she was quite competent 
to set the lessons, and Miss Elmley's countenance 
sufficed to prevent any collision of temper be- 
tween Miss Simpson and her youthful teacher. 

Mrs. Grey had scarcely begun to recover 
from this attack of illness, when she was glad- 
dened by the acquisition of two new scholars. 
They were the daughters of a Medical man in 
Finsbury Square, named Merton. 

N 2 
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They were nice merry inartificial girls, twelve 
and fourteen years of age, moderately gifted, and 
by no means unwilling to work, altogether very 
promising pupils 

Admirable restoratives to Mrs. Grey's nerves, 
were these new scholars. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



**AND HE SAID, WHAT WEARINESS IT is!" 

Mai. 1. 13. 

TN estimating the trials and di£Sculties which 
other persons have to encounter in life, we 
are always tempted to consider their position in 
the light in which it would appear to ourselves, 
were we in the same external circumstances. 

But this is neither a wise nor a candid way of 
regarding the subject There is probably a 
great internal difference, between the persons 
we are judging, and ourselves ; and it is this 
difference of temperament and character, which 
makes circumstances appear very tolerable to one 
individual, which to another are so irksome, that 
the endurance of them demands the most noble 
exercise of fortitude and self denial. 

The situation of the little party in Charter- 
House Square on the 18th of May, following 
the opening of Mrs* Cirey's school, abundantly 
illustrates the foregoing observation. 
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Paul on this day completed his eighteenth 
yf»ar; nearly half a year had passed since he 
commenced his residence in Charter-House 
Square, and the jesting boast which he had then 
made of his intention to assume the position of 
»' the man of the house," had been* justified by 
the firm support which his strong purpose had 
afforded to Mrs. Grey and her daughters, in 
many hours of trial, and many wearisome weeks 
of |>«tlont, enduring industry. 

IiOt the day prove more than commonly 
wearinomc, or be gladdened by some pleasing 
trait In their pupils, or some affectionate atten- 
tion to each other, Paul was ready to sympathize 
with tl^o feeling of the hour. Let them have 
motley In Ihand, and be disposed to indulge in 
brighter hopes for the future, or be reduced to 
the nece««ity of forbearing from customary com- 
fortu on account of the delay of money, Paul 
Wttn t^quable and strong. He had always his 
mtt«* of information wherewith to assist the girls 
hi tht^lr «ludic8. He had begun to develope the 
manculine common sense, the logical quality of 
mind which distinguishes men from even clever 
women) mor« perhaps than any other intellectual 
gift, and was always ready to aid Mrs. Grey in 
Ending the way in which some difficulty of 
daily life might be solved. 

But amidst all this useful, manly life, Paul 
had his individual trials and private troubles. 
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There was a harassing incongruity in his life : 
lie was a man at home — a boy at schooL 

Every morning renewed the sense of unfit- 
ness in the position of a young man^ thoughtful^ 
intelligent, with the warm feelings and tender 
sensibility of early manhood, working in a class 
at task lessons, and always under authority^ 
Every evening increased the deep, earnest tone 
of his mind, as he felt that his home life was 
that of a man, doing the best offices of a man, 
namely, those of protecting the delicate and 
supporting the weaker members of the family 
circle. He felt that the devoted mother and 
the blooming girls derived much of their hap- 
piness from his companionship; and the con- 
sciousness of this fact strengthened him to guard 
against every weakness in himself, and to cul- 
tivate that firmness and manly self-dependence 
which alone could enable him to aid in support- 
ing their spirits under the anxieties of their 
position. 

This was a life, beautiful in itself and con- 
genial to the state of a man; but it had in it an 
element which is sorely inimical to the happiness 
of a boy of eighteen — monotony ! 

With all Paul's resolution, all his manfulness, 
all his affection for his beloved companions, he 
felt the want of a wider sphere of action and 
intercourse with more vigorous minds, to de- 
velope the force of his own. It is not till a 
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young man has entirely quitted boyhood, that 
he feels at all times fully sufficient to himaeJC> 
At PauPs age, he wants to bring himself into 
friendly collision with other masculine intelli- 
gences ; he wants to see man under various 
circumstances— to study character under differ»it 
phases— to test what he has learned — to try his 
own strength against that of others. 

Paul felt the weariness of a life without inci- 
dent and without the society of persons superior 
in mental accomplishments to himself. He had 
enjoyed the opportunity of conversing with his 
father, long enough to become fully able to 
appreciate the advantage of doing so ; and with 
daily increasing intelligence, the loss of that 
companionship was felt more and more sen- 
sibly. 

Carefully as Paul strove to conceal this from 
his friends, Mrs. Grey was perfectly aware that 
such must be the condition of his mind. iShe 
and Paul were walking in the Square garden, 
on the night of his birthday, with the light of 
the beautiful May moon lending a holy calmness 
to the silent spot, when the thought found ex- 
pression for the first time. 

" Paul," said Mrs. Grey, '' I wish I could 
prevail on you to seek ^ little society among 
young men of your own age. Surely some of 
the lads of your own years and standing at St 
PauFs must be manly and intelligent, and their 
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companionship would, I think, be agreeable and 
advantageous to you. You know — ^ As iron 
sharpeneth iron, so a man the countenance of 
his friend.' " 

" Yes, there are several fellows whom I like 
excessively — fine noble feUows, such as I should 
delight to see more of, under other circum- 
stances." 

" You mean, were you not so poor." 

" Altogether differently circumstanced. You 
know, dear Mrs. Grey, you and I pride our- 
selves on not ever expecting to enjoy * incom- 
patible goods.' I must keep clear from other 
boys. It would not do for me to have them 
here: the mammas of your *daintie young 
ladyes' would not approve of it, you know,** 
said Paul, with one of his merry, mischievous 
smiles ; '* and if I were to visit them, they 
would be perpetually trying to enlist me in 
plans of amusement, which would not at all suit 
our exchequer. So you must let me be content 
to enjoy the society of those I love best, and 
who do me more good than any one else in the 
world could do, and not desire for me a * good 
incompatible' with the best of goods which I 
possess in my home." 

Mrs. Grey could not deny the rationality of 
Paul's conclusion; she was only sorry it was 
necessary. 

Meantime, the life of the girls became daily 
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more and more congenial and happy. Study, 
teaching the younger pupils (of whom they now 
had several) what they had already mas- 
tered themselves — conversing with their beloved 
mother and Paul— above all, seizing on all those 
opportunities which poverty presents, of pro- 
curing, by self-denial and watchful love, little 
pleasures and little indulgences ^ for those best 
and dearest ones — these were sources of hap- 
piness fully sufficient to make the felicity of 
healthy, right-minded girls. 

But beside all this, they had a great many 
occasional amusements ; they went to many gal- 
leries of art; they often enjoyed fine music at 
the Cathedral or the Temple Church ; they had 
books lent to them, and their own musical per- 
formances began to give them much gratification; 
and then what marvellous achievements they, 
every now and then, accomplished in the way of 
wax flower making! Oh! Mary and Nora 
would have marvelled indeed, had they imagined 
any one could question their being supremely 
happy. 

Yet, were there no bright sunshiny days, 
think you, on which they longed to quit the 
£brmal school-room and the tedious hum of 
lessons, imperfectly learned and not at all com- 
prehended, and escape to the freshness of Ken- 
sington Gardens, or revel in the lovely greenness 
of Richmond ? — places where, in the lifetime of 
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their father, they had been used to spend many 
afternoons when business admitted of his leaving 
the Temple early, in order to rocruit himself by 
a few hours' enjoyment of fresh air, and the 
fresh spring of joy gushing forth from the young 
life of his beautiful little girls. 

And the life of the mother ? How progressed 
she, under the influence of the monotony of 
Charter-House Square ? 

Daily Mrs. Grey arose with renewed sense of 
the wonderful goodness of God, who so orders 
the existence of His children, that the destruc- 
tion of one source of happiness frequently seems 
but to have been the clearing away of the ob- 
struction to the perception of another blessing, 
Monotony did its work on her also, but the 
result was dissimilar from that produced on the 
younger members of the party. 

She became habituated to confinement to place. 
Unweariedly she sat in one unvarying spot 
heard the same lessons from a succession of pu- 
pils, and anticipated the recurrence of the same 
mistakes, with perfect equanimity; — and amongst 
her other trials of patience, held daily relations 
with the Misses Elmley, without more annoyance 
and ennui than could expend itself in a little 
good natured caricature or an occasional yawn. 

And the children! Mary! Nora!! Paul!!! 
can we say more than that she loved them as 
mothers love. 
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But we must not forget that she has s 
in her hand — wnx flowers! always ' 
roues and rose leaves, and rose buds, 
and fuschia, and lilies and labufnuiB! 
flowers — always wax flowers. 

In the secret soul of the mother, were there no 
other thoughts, no other aspirations beside those 
connected with the three beloved ones, whose 
daily happiness was given into her hand? was 
she human, and yet able to annihilate sdf— her 
own individuality ! Had she never a sickening 
fear lest the mind perpetually tethered down to 
the routine of a life occupied by the task oF 
working for gains so small, at emplojrments so 
monotonous or so petty, should dwindle to 
the level of the subjects on which it was con- 
stantly bent? Was there in that quiet Matron's 
heart, no yearning after the companionship of 
kindred intelligence» informed by similar life 
experience? No thirsting for the abundant 
streams of intellectual living water which refresh 
the soul, and which never flow so deliciously or 
so invigoratingly over a woman's mind, as when 
poured from the lips of a husband. 

Ah, Mrs, Grey ! think of your wax flowers ! 
roses, and rose leaves, and rose buds — geranium 
and fuschia and lilies and laburnum, wax flowers, 
always wax flowers ! she lays the leaves as she 
forms them in a device, '^ in ood is our hope.' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THEIVES! THEIVES! 

n^O those who have never experienced a great 
-^ change of fortune themselves, nor been 
hrought into close relationship with others who 
have undergone this trial, it may appear strange 
that few of Mrs. Grey's former acquaintance, 
should have manifested a desire to keep up an 
intimacy with her and her children, in Charter* 
House Square. 

The &ct of her abode in the " out of the way" 
spot in which she was located, accounts for this 
circumstance in many cases. People had never 
heard of the place — did not know where it was. 
They knew Cheapside, and the Bank of England, 
and had been to St. Pauls to the festival of the 
Clergy. Oh dear yes — and Spitalfields — was 
Charter-House Square there ? that place where 
silk was woven, and twenty thousan4 weavers 
are starved to death every year! A shocking 
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place to live in it must be. * Poor Mrs. Grey ! 
Well, you know, she has her children : a woman 
never wants anything but her children — of course 
she does not care about anything but her chil- 
dren.*' 

Now these people were by no means an ill- 
natured or ill-conditioned set of persons. Not 
one of her former acquaintance would bave 
refused a guinea to a subscription for a charity- 
school, or an hospital, or a " Distressed Needle- 
women's Friend Society." A distinct claim upon 
the purse seldom fails to be pretty freely res- 
ponded to. It is the demand on time, con- 
venience, self-indulgence, which it requires so 
much goodness to comply with. 

Mrs. Grey had had a tolerably large visiting 
circle, but no particular intimates excepting Mrs* 
Hunter. A large part of her acquaintance had 
been men— persons of lively intelligence, or 
gifted with some peculiar talent which had re- 
commended them to the taste of Mr. Grey. 
These, though exceedingly pleasant companions 
at her house in St. Johns Wood, with the well- 
informed and liberal-minded Mr. Grey to enter- 
tain them, were by no means the associates likely 
to gather round a lonely woman and .two little 
girls, living in poverty in Charter-House Square. 

Beside this, there must of course intervene a 
period of seclusion, between the loss of the hus- 
band, and that time, when the mind recovering 
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somewhat from the shock of such bereave- 
ment, is able to make the effort of again mixing 
in the world. Before this time had elapsed, the 
waves of society had closed over the tiny gap 
formed by Mrs. Grey's dropping out of her place, 
and she was as perfectly forgotten by the major- 
ity of her mere acquaintance as though she had 
been dead, as well as her husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunter had been unremitting 
in their kindly attentions. Invitation followed 
invitation for the first six months after the Greys 
went to Charter-House Square. Several of these 
were accepted, and Mrs. Grey liad spent some 
agreeable days in the society of the persons, 
whom she heartily esteemed, and at whose house 
also she had met two or three others, more dear 
to her affections than the rest of her St. John's 
Wood circle. 

But in the autumn of that year Mrs, Hunter 
became seriously unwell, and at the time when 
Mrs* Grey was so painfully engaged in attending 
the last days of Mr. Frankland, Mrs. Hunter 
had been ordered to Nice, from which place she 
had not yet been able to be removed. 

Mrs. Grey felt this as a very serious addition 
to her causes for regret. Her regard for Mrs. 
Hunter was sincere, and a woman only can judge 
how much comfort a friend of her own sex can 
afford in trouble. 

From these circumstances arose the perfect 
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isolation of the Greys, while living within four 
or five miles of a large circle of former acquain- 
tance. 

May was a month of anniversaries to the 
party in the Square: Paul's birthday on the 
18th, Mrs. Grey's on the 21st, and Mary's on 
the next day. 

" Quite a crowd of anniversaries," Nora said. 

" I have heard of a crowd of people, Noll,'' 
said Paul, ** and a crowd of ideas, but certainly 
you have added one more to the number of the 
latter in my mind, for I never before imagined 
that days possessed the power of crushing them- 
selves together into a crowd, even when dignified 
by having been those on which three such illus- 
trious individuals as ourselves saw the light." 

'^ I do not mind your laughing at me. It is a 
crowd. First, there was you ; very grand indeed 
you thought yourself too — eighteen years old — 
quite a Methuselah ! Now comes Mamma : 
why, the day when she was born is worth a 
week of any other days ! I love it, charming 
birthday! Dear, good, darling Mamma, give 
me ever so many kisses, you beloved Mamma!' 
suiting the action to the word, and hugging her 
mother in a vehement embrace, which sorely en- 
dangered the prim cap which custom has decreed 
as the badge of vndowhood. 

*' And I beg my day may not be forgotten. 
I have an engagement for that day," said Mary, 
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with an affectation of imppr^nce. ** Moreover 
I am, as Queen of the fete, to invite my own 
party, and I mean to permit you all to meet me 
at the Charter-House. My tea hour is six 
o'clock. I shall partake of a slight refection of 
fruit and cakes at half-past eight ; those whom 
I permit to meet me will attend me home at a 
quarter to nine. And now I go to bid another 
guest to the feast. I have condescendingly 
allowed Mr. Durham to invite Miss Elmley to 
meet me ;" and nodding the prettiest little head 
in the world at her mother, Mary marched off 
in stately fashion to convey Mr. Durham's in- 
vitation to the good Miss Elmley. 

Hannah was taken into Mr. Durham's counsel, 
and with great pretence of mystery made the not 
very burthensome preparations requisite for his 
entertainment. 

The important evening arrived, and the little 
party walked over to the Charter-House in time 
for tea. The Queen of the fSte had preceded 
the rest, that Mr. Durham might have her to 
receive his visitors, and " be eyes" for him, as 
he called it. 

Miss Elmley was quite splendid on the oc- 
casion: a purple silk dress, a cap with red 
flowers, and a gauze scarf adorned her minute 
form. The glory of her toilet was a pair of very 
substantial-looking white gloves, a couple of 
sizes too large for her small bony hands. 

o 
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•'This is really very nice," said she. " I have 
not been to a party for three years before. I 
like company very much; but you see Juliana 
is so unequal to exertion^ Anne and I are obliged 
to give it up.*' 

" But do you never visit old friends ? Do 
you not go out now and then ?" 

** No, Mr. Durham ; I never stir from home. 
Anne, of course, could not go into society alone, 
and we could not both leave Juliana ; and of 
course I could not think of going myself and 
leaving Anne at home — so exceedingly selfish." 

" When the holidays come," said Mrs. Grey, 
'^ you must trust Miss Juliana to me sometimes, 
and then you and your sister can make little 
excursions together, if you like, and it will do 
you both good, I am sure." 

" Thank you, that would indeed be nice. I'll 
tell Juliana what you say, and she will lie and 
think about it, and when she is used to the idea, 
i dare say she will not mind it at all. She 's 
so considerate, poor dear " 

" Have you heard anything about Mr. Allan's 
house having been robbed ?" said Paul. " I 
heard to-day that, on Easter eve, some men got 
into his bedroom and stole his watch from under 
his pillow. A pretty sound sleeper he must 
be!" 

" Nothing of the sort, Mr. Paul," said Miss 
Elmley ; " they never came into his room. They 
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made a hole in the wall of the house, where 
there was a little space left for some pipe to fit 
in, and put a little child (it must have been an 
exceedingly small one) in through it, and he 
opened the door and let the men in. They sup- 
pose the robbers had crape over their &ces. 
Well, they went into Mr. Allan's dining-room, 
and carried off loads of plate — I can't think what 
he could have had such a quantity for — seven 
dozen tablespoons and three dozen forks, and 
four teapots, and a waiter, and a punch bowl ! 
It really hardly seems probable. And then they 
took a fine damask table-cloth — fancy the sacri- 
legious wretches! — the very cloth which was to 
have been used for the altar next day ! Quite 
dreadful ! They put it on the table quite in 
order, and fetched some gooseberry tarts and 
three lobsters and a salad, and some cold salt 
fish (Lent, you know ; Mr. Allan would be sure 
to eat salt fish in Lent — he is such a good man), 
and a whole quarter of lamb, which had never 
been cut, and sat down and eat it all up, except 
just the bones and the neck end of the lamb. 
There were three chairs, and one of them had 
(1 can hardly believe it, I declare) Mr. Allan's 
great Bible in it, as if it had been put to make 
it higher for the child ! Think, my dears, of 
sitting on a Bible and eating stolen meat off the 
sacrament table-cloth !" 

" A very sad af&ir the robbery was, without 

o 2 
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doubt," said Mr. Durham ; " but we need not 
add to the reaHty, my dear Miss Elmley, by 
supposing the misguided perpetrators intended 
disrespect to things set apart for holier uses. 
You remember they knew nothing of the desti- 
nation of the altar cloth." 

" I am thinking the two men must have had 
tolerable appetites," said Paul. " Tarts and 
three lobsters, and salt fish, and a quarter of 
lamb, form a tolerable supper for two men and a 
boy. I wonder Mr, Allan did not hear them.'' 

" My dear, he could not have heard them, for 
he was not in the house ; he had gone to Car- 
shalton to spend the evening, and sleep at the 
house of a college firiend." 

'' I never had the misfortune," observed Mrs. 
Grey, " to be in a house that was robbed. I 
call it a real misfortune, and the loss of property 
is firequently the least part of it In many cases 
one must either connive at the escape of ofienders 
against the law, or become an active agent in the 
punishment, not of the offender alone, but very 
often of a wife and children dependent on the 
man for support. I see, Paul, you are thinking 
that is just like a woman — never able to grasp 
the whole bearings of a question, but always 
fettered down to petty individual interests and 
feelings." 

Paul smiled : he did not contradict her. 

" Quite true, I know it is. We do not take 
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grand views ; but I only said I was glad I had 
never been in a house where a robbery was com- 
mitted." 

" Our house at Tottenham was attempted 
twice," said Miss Elmley, "but we girls knew 
nothing of it till the morning. My father heard 
them, and put a blunderbuss out of the window 
and threatened to shoot them, and they were off 
in a moment, he said." 

" I was once present in a house when there 
was an alarm of thieves/' said Mr. Durham. 
** It was at the Rectory of Wenham, in Bed- 
fordshire. It seems that there was about to be 
a grand family wash, and a new laundress had 
been engaged to assist in the momentous under- 
taking, with whose name the family were not 
familiar. About half-past three on the appointed 
morning, a little bustle was heard in the house, 
which awoke the sister of my friend's wife and 
her maid who slept in her dressing-room. The 
maid came to the bedroom door, and, hearing 
footsteps, called out to know what was the 
matter — was anybody breaking into the house ? 
A voice from below answered, *It's Geaves, 
Ma'am — Geaves. Nothing the matter.' * Oh! 
'tis thieves,' exclaimed the terrified maiden ; 
' thieves, Ma^am, thieves ; and we shall all be 
murdered in our beds.* And forthwith the mis- 
tress began to scream even louder than the maid, 
and I am sure the chorus they set up might well 
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have frightened away, not only Mrs. Geaves, the 
washerwoman, but a band of the most deter- 
mined robbers that ever caused the cry of thieves 
to be raised in a house." 

The conversation wandered on in a somewhat 
more desultory style than usual this evening, in 
compliment to Miss Elmley, but after a time 
Paul and Mary ventured to start their favourite 
topics. Mary told Mr. Durham that she had 
thought much about the history of the Prayer 
Book which he had given her, and had noted 
down several of the pieces of information she 
had gained, on the flyleaf of her Church Service. 

'' I am glad, my darling, that you have been 
so much interested in any information I have 
been able to afford you. Have you any more 
questions for me to-night? Miss Elmley, I 
think we shall not need to apologize to you for 
the gravity of the subject my children love to 
make an old man discourse upon. It is a sub- 
ject we all have in common." 

" If I may ask you, dear Sir, I should like 
you to tell me the meaning of the word Amen," 
said Mary. " Paul says it does not mean only 

* So be it,' as we say in the Catechism." 

" Paul is right, my love. It implies assured 
belief or earnest concurrence in what has pre- 
ceded it. It is a Hebrew word, signifying cer- 
tainty of belief. The Jews have a proverb that 

* The Garden of Eden is opened to him who 
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answers Amen with all his power.' Under this 
figurative language common to Eastern nations 
is conveyed the great truth, that happiness, which 
is implied by Eden, can only be attained by the 
earnest, faithful, truthful soul." 

" Then we have adopted some of our forms 
fi-om the Jews,** said Paul. 

** Yes, many of them. For instance, in the 
commencement of our Liturgy, the four versicles, 
* O Lord, open thou our lips,' &c., are found 
in the most ancient Liturgies of the Christians, 
and were doubtless adopted by them from the 
Jews, with whom the alternate repetition of sen- 
tences by the priest and the people was cus- 
tomary. The psalm which follows also, * O 
come, let us sing unto the Lord,' was used by 
the Jews in the public service on the Feast of 
Tabernacles, St. Ambrose speaks of it as 
adopted by Christians before his time." 

^*The Voluntary also, I think, was copied 
from the Jews, was it not ?" inquired Mrs. Grey. 

" Yes. The Jews perform music while the 
appointed person is getting the Roll of the Law 
out of the Ark, and carrying it to the reader." 

" I recollect my father told me an ancient 
legend about the Te Deum," said Paul. " It 
related th^t St, Augustine, having been baptized 
by St. Ambrose, was preparing to ascend from 
the water, when St. Ambrose stopped him by 
bursting into the rapturous expression of ado- 
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ration with which this psalm commences ; where- 
upon Augustine responded with the second verse, 
and so they went on to the end. But it does 
not tell how they happened to remember this 
extemporaneous composition, nor who committed 
it to writing." 

" The more probable origin^ I believe, Paul, 
is that it was composed by St Nicetus in the 
sixth century." 

** I only want to ask you one more question 
to-night," said Mary. ** Will you tell me, dear 
Mr. Durham, whether the Apostles' Creed was 
really composed by the twelve Apostles, and 
how it got to us ?" 

" Got to us — rather an ambiguous expression, 
pet, is it not? The Apostles' Creed is so called 
because it contains a summary of the doctrines 
to be gathered from the Epistles. It was com- 
posed very early after the times of the Apostles ; 
it is to be found almost word for word in its 
present form in the works of St. Ambrose, 
A.D. 397. 

" The Creed of St. Athanasius is not con- 
sidered to have been composed by him. Its 
origin is uncertain. 

" The Nicene Creed was composed by a 
council of Christian prelates, assembled at Nice, 
in the year of our Lord 325. Certain errors 
afterwards crept into the church, and another 
council was held at Constantinople between sixty 
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and seventy years afterwards, who added to the 
Creed and formed that confession of faith which 
now stands in our Communion service." 

" Thank you ; how much you tell us ! I like 
it very much ; I never enjoyed anything else so 
thoroughly, I think." 

" I shall add one more observation, Paul. 
To what do you trace the probable origin of the 
frequent repetition of the exhortation * Let us 
pray?' Do you remember the custom at the 
heathen sacriifices for an attendant to cry out, 
* Hoc agite' — * Attend to what is going for- 
ward*? This, probably, suggested the idea to 
the early Christians, and they caused the deacons 
to pronounce frequently during the public ser- 
vices, ^ Pray, pray fervently — pray yet more 
fervently.' " 

" Now, children," said Mrs. Grey, ** you 
must not ask another question to-night. Mary 
and Nora have the privilege of providing for 
our bodily wants, and we must not put off our 
supper too long, even for intellectual food, when 
that treat is given at the cost of so much fiitigue 
to our dear host. Come, Queen of the feast, 
may I help your Majesty to spread the table- 
cloth r 

The repast was eaten, and many a merry con- 
ceit enlivened the meal, till, warned by the 
increasing pallor of Mr. Durham's countenance, 
Mrs. Grey insisted on leaving him to his repose. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THOU LORD ART OUR REFUGE. 

A S our friends crossed the entrance court on 

leaving Mr. Durham's room, a slight shower 

induced them to take shelter in the Porter's 

Lodge, and while they were there the evening 

bell began to ring. 

"Ah"! said Mrs. Grey." J remember, Paul, 
that the first time I heard of Mr. Durham's 
being here, was in consequence of your father's 
counting the notes of the evening chime, and 
finding only seventy-nine were struck." 
"Yes, Mam," said the Porter, "I recollect Mr. 
Frankland and you coming here and speaking to 
me about old Mr. Hewlette the evening after he 
died — 84 he were — it's more than a year since, 
and we've not had a death from that day, re- 
markable this, when you know how old we are." 
When the nurse went into Mr. Durham's 
room on the following morning, she found the 
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stillness of death in the chamber, for the aged 
Christian had yielded up his spirit to the 
Almighty Father during the night. He lay in 
an attitude of perfect repose, there was no sign 
of suffering or struggle, The " Mortal had put 
on Immortality," and the "pure in heart had 
gone to see God," 

In the evening, Mrs Grey and Paul took the 
two Girls to see the remains of their beloved old 
friend. The heavenly serenity of the beautiful 
face, spoke to the hearts of the young mourners, 
and reminded them that he whom they loved 
was gone to enjoy the fulness of bliss in that 
kingdom of Heaven, of which his pure and holy 
life, had been the beginning. They felt that to 
mourn his departure, was to forget his gain in 
the sense of their own loss* 

While they yet lingered, unwilling to close 
for ever their earthly relation with the dear old 
man, the Bell again rang out the peal which 
calls the Brotherhood of the Charter-House to 
repose. 

Seventy-seven — seventy-eight — seventy— nine 
— no more — for now there is again one Brother 
whose rest has come before the vesper hour. 

'* Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the 
first resurrection — on such the second death 
hath no power, but they shall be Priests of God 
and of Christ." [Rev. xx., 6* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



TIME THE HEALER. 

Tj^OR a few weeks from this period, the daily life 
of the little knot of friends whose struggles 
with the world without, and far harder struggles 
with the world within their own breasts, have 
been detailed in these pages, progressed without 
variation, and was destitute of the excitement of 
any novel incident. 

The death of the much loved Mr. Durham, 
renewed in the minds of Mrs. Grey and her 
children every painful recollection of past trials, 
and for a while cast a shadow over every present 
joy. It was not long however, ere their spirits 
recovered a more healthful tone. 

Time swept away each day, some little trace 
of the Past ; and the Present again bloomed 
fresh and clear, bright with its own joys, and 
chequered only by its own cares, while ever in 
the distance shone youth's paradise — the Future. 
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bathed in the light of sunny fancy, peopled with 
a thousand lovely forms, the embodiment of 
aspirations after the Good and Beautifiil. 

The school in Charter-House Square, seemed 
now to be tolerably well established. They had 
nine pupils, and the promise of four more after 
the midsummer holidays. 

It became a consideration what they must do 
for room, for the length of time occupied in the 
practice of the Pianoforte by nine girls, kept 
the instrument in use the greater part of the day; 
and moreover a Dancing Mistress was engaged 
for thQ next quarter, so another sitting room 
became essential. 

The difficulty was named to Miss Ehnley, who 
as usual settled the matter in the mlDst friendly 
spirit. 

"My dear creature," said she, "only one 
thing — do not turn us out— don't make poor 
Juliana move again, she detests it! will the room 
on the second floor at the back of the house do 
for you ? if so, pray take it, and we shall be 
quite thankful to stay with you any how." 

" How kind you are. Miss Elmley ! it will 
remove all our difficulties, if you really do not 
object to it. And I can assure you it is a great 
object to us, to keep such friendly inmates in 
our house." 

So that matter ended as indeed every other 
had done in which the sisters were concerned. 
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by increasing the good will and amicable feelings 
of all parties. 

The bond of peace certainly held all that 
quiet household in its embrace. 

The Whitsuntide examination at St. Paul's 
approached, and the excitement became painfully 
intense to Paul and his friends. So much de- 
pended on his success. This examination would 
virtually, decide what exhibition he would ob- 
tain and when he would go to College, although 
he was entitled to remain another year at school, 
if it were deemed advisable by the High Master. 
Under Paul's circumstances it was desirable that 
he should obtain his university Degree as soon 
as possible, and he spared no labor to prepare 
himself to pass a creditable examination. 

The days of probation at last arrived^ and 
Paul went through the ordeal with far higher 
success than he had allowed himself to antici- 
pate. He took a position which induced the 
examiners and the High Master to recommend 
him to the Governors for an exhibition of eighty 
pounds per annum; and the Doctor moreover 
expressed his intention to send him up to 
Oxford at the next opportunity, as candidate 
for a University Scholarship. 

It may be imagined that this triumphant result 
of Paul's unwearied eflTorts, and admirable con- 
duct, was received with earnest thankfulness by 
him and his friends. 
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Words cannot express the sense of happiness 
which filled the soul of Paul Frankland, when 
he came to realize the fact of his independent, 
manly position. He had worked and won the 
reward of labour. He was henceforth to be 
indebted to no living man for the means of com- 
pleting his education. He was to be supported, 
not by a charity to the individual, but a benefi- 
cent provision for the scholar. 

The days, and the weeks, and the months 
passed on, and October found Paul an under- 
graduate of Brasenose, with a scholarship of 
£iO the year, and his St. Paul's exhibition of 
£80. 

Paul had firmly insisted on leaving the interest 
of his little property for ihe use of his friends in 
Charter-House Square, and Mrs. Grey had not 
resisted the wish, further than to give Paul time 
to make sure of his feelings on the matter. 
Money was not a thing to be debated between 
such people : the one who had most, of course, 
desired to supply as far as possible the deficien- 
cies of the poorer. 

So passed on the lives of our fiiends. For 
two years all went quietly in the track beaten to 
smoothness by the patient tread of labouring 
feet. Then came more trying times. The poor 
Juliana ceased to exist, and the kind sisters felt 
that a change was essential in their mode of life : 
" their occupation was gone." Rollin lay im- 
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opened, Miss Anne could read no longer with 
her wonted regularity and edification. The 
wants of the day were provided for by the in- 
strumentality of Hannah, for Miss Elmley cared 
no more to go shopping, nor to gather scraps of 
gossip which there was no Juliana to listen to. 

So the sisters returned whence they came, and 
took a tiny cottage at Tottenham, in which they 
once more resumed their old manner of life, as 
though the interlude of their residence in Charter- 
House Square had been indeed but a dream« 

This was a serious diminution of income to 
the Greys. They scarcely knew what to devise. 
Should they take other lodgers? None but 
ladies could be admissible, and what other ladies 
would wish to live within a stone's throw of 
Smithfield, with the rude life of Long Lane 
writhing and struggling almost at their garden- 
wall, and the great droves of cattle roaring and 
rushing through the street, and the odour from 
thousands of fleeces, betraying the proximity of 
heated, over-driven sheep, twice a week ? 

While this important matter was in consider- 
ation, another ill turn of Fortune's wheel came 
round. Mrs. Simpson determined " to finish" 
her daughters in France; so they lost three 
pupils that way. This reduced them for the 
ensuing quarter again to ten. 

An offer unexpectedly made to Mrs. Grey for 
her house decided her plans. The flower 
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manufacturers whom she supplied with wax 
flowers, offered to take her house at a fair rent 
of £80 the year, and she immediately determined 
to accept the proposal, and probably to remove 
from London to one of the suburbs. Whether 
she should continue to keep a school, she 
would decide at her leisure. 

Paul came to London for a couple of days in 
the beginning of July to assist in the family 
council ; but he had only this time to spare, for 
he had entered into an engagement for the long 
vacation in the &mily of Su: Charles Hilbred, as 
tutor to three boys, the eldest of whom was to 
matriculate at Oxford under Paul's superintend- 
ence, in October next. The other two lads 
were at the Charter-House School. 

Paul was of opinion that the school should 
certainly be relinquished, and that Mrs. Grey 
should proceed to Germany, and there complete 
the education of her daughters. 

There was only one drawback — cleaving 
Paul ! What would they — what could they do 
without Paul ? 

" Why," that individual suggested, •' live in 
hope ! You have probably some little faith in 
the saying, < Where the treasure is, there will 
the heart be also.' " 

** Yes," said Nora ; *■ very great faith in the 
verification of those words by three women. 
But, most logical Mr. Paul, I don't exactly per- 
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ceive how that assures us that the body of a 
certain Oxonian of our acquaintance will come 
where his heart will, I suppose, have gone 
before it." 

" Then I *11 tell you another thing to comfort 
you," replied Paul, **men usually contrive 
sooner or later, that their body shall follow 
their hearts to the spot where they desire to be, 
and where they may have the society of those 
from whom it pains them to be separated. We 
are a selfish race you know Noll. Your Mamma 
always tells you so." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



LOVE! 

^HE plan suggested by Paul presented many 
''' advantages, and, after mature deliberation, 
Mrs. Grey resolved to carry it into effect. 

Her life-plan for the girls and herself was that 
they should establish a school, on a more liberal 
scale than she had been obliged to adopt in 
Charter-House Square. It was therefore very 
desirable that the girls should have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring languages on the Continent. 
By following out Paul's scheme, Mary and Nora 
would become thoroughly accustomed to con- 
verse in French and German, and might also 
learn Italian more perfectly than in England. 
Music likewise could be studied under first-rate 
professors in Germany, at a cost insufficient to 
secure the instruction of quite mediocre masters 
in this country. 

The financial part of the arrangements was 

p 2 
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not an impediment, for Paul had laid by a small 
sum in reserve for any exigency which might 
occur. He had carefully hoarded his stipend as 
tutor to the young Hilbreds, having resolved to 
confine his expenditure to the income derived 
from his exhibition and scholarship, and this 
sum he now placed at the disposal of his friends. 

The flower-manufacturer, hearing that they 
intended to break up housekeeping for a time, 
offered to hire a part of the furniture for the use 
of a foreman, whom he purposed to place on the 
premises ; and the rest of the more cumbrous 
articles were to be sent to the Pantechnicon, 
while other things of a portable nature were to 
be packed and taken with them to Germany. 

The only difficulty which much troubled them 
was how to dispose of Hannah! Mrs. Grey 
was fearful that her very slender income would 
not support four persons, even in a place where 
the expenses of daily life were much less than in 
London, more especially as there would be fees 
to pay to the Institute where she meant to enter 
her daughters as daily pupils. 

Hannah, however, quickly disposed of the 
question when it was mentioned to her. 

" Of course I shall go too," exclaimed she ; 
'^ that is, unless the mistress does not like I 
should. Good Fathers! you don't suppose I 
shall let you go all alone to foreign parts ! I've 
money enough to take a little pleasure, if I like, 
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and I mean to see foreign parts as well as my 
betters. If you please, dear Mr. Paul, just say 
that Hannah must go too. I shall pay my own 
way, dears, till your mamma sees what she can 
afford ; and I dare say we shall find some way 
of earning money afler we get used to the ways 
of the place. Then you'll be glad of me, you 
know. If not, perhaps I shall get a place with 
some of our own folks over there. Worst come 
to the worst, I can but come back again." 

** God bless you, you dear faithful old woman," 
cried Paul, giving Hannah's cheerful, fresh-look* 
ing face a hearty kiss. *' You have lightened 
my heart of a load of care. I dreaded the 
thought of these dear creatures being quite alone, 
at a distance from you and me. Now it's all 
right ; you will take famous care of them, and, 
as soon as I have taken my degree, I shall come, 
and either bring you all back here or stay in 
Germany with you. Do not you remember 
Campbell's lines which I recited to you the 
other day, Nora ?" 

' The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish, 

When each is lonely doomed to weep, 
Are fruits on desert isles that perish. 
Or riches huried in the deep.* 

You don't recollect? Ah, Nora, shall I only 
feel that to be separated from the object of one's 
fondest thought, is to be indeed alone ?" 
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" Poor, dear Paul," said Nora to her sister, 
when Frankland had hastily left the room ; 
** how much he dreads our going away ! It is 
very sad for him ; certainly much worse than it 
will be for us, because we shall be together; 
but Paul has no one but mamma and us to love, 
and to part from us all at once will be terrible 
for him. Poor, dear Paul !" 

" I wonder," said Mary, *' if Paul will ever 
fall in love ! Who knows but that he may do 
so while we are away, and perhaps be married 
even by the time we return ?" 

" What nonsense you talk, Mary f replied 
Nora, her cheeks flushing with surprise, or some 
other emotion which her sister mistook for it. 
'* How very ridiculous you are to-day — such 
nonsense ! I do not believe Paul will ever 
think of anything so absurd ! Paul will study 
all the while we are away, and become one of 
the most learned men at Oxford, and then he '11 
be ordained. Such nonsense, to imagine Paul 
in love ! Of course, Paul will think of nothing 
but the duties of his parish, and writing beautiful 
sermons, and — " 

" Well, Nora darling, don't be angry with 
me," said Mary; "it was a foolish thought. 
Only one hears always that young men do fall 
in love, and I forgot at the moment how much 
wiser Paul is than other people." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



BRIGHTER DAYS. 

'PHE limits of our narrative will not admit of 
our following Mrs. Grey and her daughters 
through the quiet studious life which they led 
in Germany. Neither would it conduce to the 
exemplification of those principles by which we 
have seen that they were guided in preceeding 
years, so to do. Dwelling in the old house in 
Charter-House Square, teaching Uttle girls ru- 
dimentary lessons and manu&cturing wax flowers, 
or living in part of a house belonging to an old 
French Professor in Dresden, the girls studying 
diligently at an educational Institute and their 
mother giving lessons in her own language, they 
were throughout influenced by the same princi- 
ples, and derived their happiness fi'om the same 
sources. 

The determination to meet with patience and 
fortitude whatever inevitable evils attended the 
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lot which their Heavenly Father had decreed 
for them, an earnest purpose to fulfil the duties % 
of that state of life in which it had pleased Him 
to place them> characterized Mrs. Grey and her 
daughters, in Germany in 1850, as in England 
in 1846. 

Rather more than two years had passed since 
we left them debating the expediency of emi- 
grating to Germany, and five years have glided 
away since we first made acquaintance with the 
two little girls in mourning garments, who were 
playing at "les Graces" in the garden of Charter- 
House Square, while the proud old Peacock 
sunned his gorgeous plumage, and the groups of 
little merry boys and girls amused themselves 
with battledoor and shuttlecock, or lay on the 
grass under the shade of the old trees which in 
those days ornamented the Garden. 

Yes ! Five years have passed since that plea- 
sant Sunday evening when Paul sat under those 
same old trees, merrily chatting with Mary and 
Nora Grey over the anticipated pleasures of a 
half holiday spent in fishing in the, Regent's 
Park ! while his father took Mrs. Grey to the 
Charter-House to visit the Poor Brother, Henry 
Durham. 

Both to the Ghreys and to Paul Frankland, 
these five years had brought some of the greatest 
misfortunes which befall humanity. Death and 
Poverty had stricken both families, but love and, 
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Faith had triumphed over sorrow; and the 
Widow and the Orphans had attained to a large 
share of daily happiness, by submissively yield- 
ing to the dispensations of Providence, and 
accepting with thankful and cheerful hearts the 
many enjoyments they were able to secure by 
patient industry. 

Until the arrangements were made which 
necessitated the separation of Paul from the rest 
of the little party, the three young people had 
been &r more happy than the majority of those 
whose external circumstances appear more 
fiivorable. In the enjoyment of each others' 
society, and in daily progress in knowledge, they 
had found pure and lasting happiness; and, above 
all, in raising their affections with reverential 
Love to their Creator and their God, they had 
increased their present enjoyments while pre- 
paring for a higher state of hapt>iness hereafter. 

They loved Him, as the Creator of that tender 
mother who had sheltered them from the worst 
evils which poverty brings to the delicate and 
refined. They loved Him for the health which 
glowed in their vigorous frames — for the beauti- 
ful gifts which He had bestowed on His human 
children — for His Woods— His Fields — His 
Flowers — His glidingRivers — the soft melody of 
falling waters — the song of birds — the sparkling 
beauty of the insect sporting in His sunbeams — 
for the bright sweet blue of the sumfmer's sky — 
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for the ** Moon and the stars which He hath 
ordained," and They loved Him for the power 
to appreciate the loveliness of His works. 

To persons possessed by this spirit, life 
becomes clear and good — earnest, manful resolu- 
tion overcomes by degrees, difficulties of circum- 
stance ; and the might and majesty of Love 
display themselves by not only raising the finite 
creature to communion with the Infinite, but by 
harmonizing all the petty discordancies of 
existence, and hallowing the simplest offices of 
household providence. 

Need it be said, that Hannah bore her part 
in every incident of their lives, with untiring 
love and fidelity ! Thank God it wants neither 
talents nor learning to love ones fellow creatures 
and to walk humbly with our God. 

One great disappointment the Greys had 
encountered since their residence in Dresden, 
which they had not at all anticipated when leav- 
ing London. During the whole time they had 
been in Germany, Paul Frankland had only been 
' able to visit them once. 

It will be remembered that when Paul !came 
to London to assist at the family council, which 
was to decide the movements of Mrs* Grey and 
the girls, he was passing the long vacation in 
the &.mily of Sir Charles Hilbred, an East 
India Director, whose eldest son was about to 
matriculate at Oxford* 
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In the course of the three months which Mr. 
Frankland then spent at Aurungabad Lodge, 
Sir Charles had formed a high opinion of his 
character and intelligence, and he offered him a 
liberal salary if he would continue as private 
Tutor to his son Bailey, at Oxford, and engage 
to reside in his family during vacations, taking 
charge of the two younger boys, whei> their 
holidays corresponded with the university vaca- 
tions. At Easter only, he was to be free for a 
few days, and this short holiday he had fully 
hoped to spend with his friends in Dresden. 
Even with this short annual visit in prospect, it 
had been a great trial to Paul and the Greys, to 
accede to this arrangement,but the stipend ofiered 
by Sir Charles Hilbred was too important to be 
declined, and they resolved to submit to a present 
sacrifice, which would tend to facilitate that last- 
ing reunion to which they looked forward, when 
the educational courses of all three should be 
completed. 

Just before the commencement of the first 
Easter vacation^ after the Greys left England, 
Bailey Hilbred met with a serious accident, and 
he was for more than a month, confined to his 
rooms in College, unable even to bear removal 
to the lodging which his father and mother, who 
immediately went to Oxford, occupied. 

It was of course impossible for Paul to leave 
his friend under these circumstances, and he 
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remained in College, sharing with Lady Hilbred 
the anxious watch which the sufferer's case 
required. Bailey Hilbred's constitution had re- 
ceived so severe a $hock, that it was deemed 
advisable he should spend some months in Ma- 
deira, and thither Lady Hilbred accompanied 
her son, under the escort of Paul, At the end 
of the long vacation they were happily able to 
return to England, with every reason to believe 
that there was no further cause for alarm respect- 
ing the health of the fine young man on whom 
the hopes of an ambitious, yet warm-hearted 
family were centred. 

Paul spent the Easter of the next year in 
Dresden, and there enjoyed ten days of hap- 
piness so perfect that they seemed almost like a 
dream. Everything was charming ! Mrs. Grey 
was so cordially affectionate, and Mary had 
developed into such exquisite loveliness; and 
Nora ! — Paul had no words glowing enough to 
express the warmth of his feelings towards the 
graceful girl, who retained the sparkling intel- 
ligence and firm energetic character which had 
distinguished her childhood, but softened now 
by the sensibility and tenderness of a refined 
woman. Perhaps, Paul did not wish to put his 
feelings into words ! 

But even extatic Oxonians and charming 
young maidens must yield to the relentless speed 
with which pleasant holidays arrive at their ter- 
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mination, and Paul once more returned to ^' Alma 
Mater" with the prospect of manyymany months* 
absence from those whom he felt to be more than 
ever essential to his happiness. 

A cloud seemed to have come between Dres- 
den and the sun, after Paul returned to England. 
But love and faith, work and hope, are strong 
to combat regret ; and after a little time the sky 
cleared, and smiles and cheerful chat and happy 
hours spent in simple pleasures again illumined 
the life picture in the old French professor's 
house in Dresden. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



PAUL THE LOVER- 
CO the year wore on. Easter had passed, and 
Paul had not visited our frjends. But June 
is come, and every post may be expected to be 
the bearer of a letter to tell of the result of the 
examination at Oxford, and what stamp has been 
put on Paul's academical labours during the past 
four years, 

" Good Fathers ! Look up> dears — see, who 
is coming along under the trees, looking so 
stately and beautiful ! Who would ever have 
thought of Mr. Paul's coming this evening, and 
never to have let us know ?" and running out to 
meet the coming guest, Hannah left her young 
mistresses no chance of replying to her question. 

«* Mary, dearest ! — Nora, my life !" exclaimed 
Paul, embracing them with affectionate warmth. 
" Now I am yours again —all, wholly and for 
ever, if you will have me! Oxford has done 
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with me, and I with her^ I trust, after once 
Bailey is through ; and my own beloved ones 
are indeed mine now, from whom I never mean 
to part again for any engagement extending over 
years. But where is our mother, darlings — 
yours and mine too— the dear good mother? 
Ah, here !" he exclaimed, as Mrs. Grey entered 
the room. *'God bless her, my own dear, 
loving mother — ^friend 1" 

'* My dear boy ! Thank God, Paul, that we 
have you again to gladden our hearts ! Thank 
God, that you love us, and value our love for 
you thus r 

" Value your love ! What are you talking 
about. Mamma Grey ? Why, you are growing 
old, and don't know what you are talking about. 
You are become ninety or a hundred, I dare say, 
and have forgotten that all my work has had but 
one aim — to obtain the stamp which the sapient 
world chooses to think gives so much value to 
the commodity I have to trade with, that I may 
earn the means of being for ever with those I 
love! Yes, darlings — a first class I took. You 
darling Mary, you shall kiss me twice more to 
please me, since you chose to do it once to 
please yourself. That is exactly the right way 
to pay a man for giving up the delights of ease 
and freedom, and the stirring life a man likes, to 
sit under those old trees, or locked into one's 
rooms throughout a glorious summer's day, 
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poring over old world enidition and cramming 
one'« head with words, words, words — mere 
words r 

'* And when are you to be ordained ?* asked 
Mrs, Grey. 

'' At Christmas, I hope. Oh ! I have a Aon- 
Hand things to say to you all, and plans to dis- 
cuss 1 Now, here comes Hannah with the tea, 
that most admirable of inventions. Hannah, 
you are grown positively lovely. What have 
you all been doing ? I wonder if I shall beantify 
in this magic atmosphere !" 

'• Dear me, Mr. Paul, there's no need now, you 
look quite grand and noble already. Dear me I 
very diilbrent from the thin faced, rough headed 
boy you were when we first came to Charter- 
1 louse Square. Why Good fathers ! I should 
think you are more than six feet high ! " 

^* So I was, last year, you know ; and I sup- 
pose there is no great difference between the 
stature of a man of twenty two, and twenty 
three — is there ?" 

" Very grand indeed you do look ! — Miss 
Nora, dear, won*t he be noble in his gown when 
he's a clergyman! Howl do run on?— you'll 
excuse me, Mr. Paul, I know ; — but to see you 
again, is so like old times— *and — dear me, how 
you are grown ? " 

Hannah's admiration of her Hero, did not 
prevent her bestowing her usual care on his 
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reireshment. and in truth Paul seemed to regard 
the tea drinking as quite important enough to 
merit great attention. He drank innumerable 
cups of tea, and accepted every dainty with 
which Hannah thought fit to regale him, and 
though they remained untouched on bis plate, 
seemed not at all aware that he had not disposed 
of them in the way his entertainers had intended. 

Paul talked most industriously the while. 
Every particular he could think of, which served 
to give a picture of his past life, he related with 
infinite satisfaction, but the moment any subject 
appeared to involve a consideration of plans for 
the fiiture, Paul seemed determined to avoid it. 
He poured out anecdotes and droll little sketches 
of places and people, and talked of all he had 
done and seen, with joyous fi'ankness ; but the 
future he seemed to be resolved to dismiss firom 
his mind. What could it mean? Nora felt that 
there was some change in Paul ; it was not 
reserve — it was not coldness — oh, dear, no ; but 
he was altered, she thought And she sat un- 
consciously gazing on the fine expressive coun- 
tenance of the young man, till Paul, having 
finished his gossip or come to the end of his 
patience, proposed a stroll in the Pine Grove in 
the outskirts of the city, where they had passed 
many happy hburs during his former visit to 
Dresden. 

Paul had drawn Nora apart fi*om the others. 

Q 
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" Nora/* said he, " could you guess why I 
have avoided speaking of my plans for my fiitane 
lite i Why did those dear^ honest eyes of yours 
express so clearly—* What is Paul about? Why 
is there no future in all he utters with so much 
apparent frankness V *' 

*' No, I could not understand you ; but yoa 
will tell us all you intend to do some other time^ 
I dare say. Perhaps, you — '* 

" Perhaps what T 

** Oh I I hardly know what I meant to say ! 
You have not decided yet what you wish for 
your future life, probably — not arranged your 
plans.*' 

'* Yes, I have arranged the most important 
part of my life-scheme, Nora, so &r as it depends 
on myself; it has been arranged for years — five 
or six years, dearest !" whispered Paul, gently 
passing his arm round Nora's gracefiil form, and 
drawing her into the shade of a secluded path 
which led into the heart of the forest 

Meanwhile Mrs. Grey and Mary sat on a 
bench in a pleasant nook, talking of those dear 
ones who had left them. The same subject 
served as the commencement of their conver- 
sation. 

** Can you imagine, my darling, what rendered 
Paul so unwilling to reply with his usual open- 
ness to your questions, when you asked what he 
intended to do till he is ordained ?*' 
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•* No, indeed, Mamma. I thought it very 
strange of him to evade all discussion of his 
plans. I am quite disappointed, for I thought 
he would have made us a long visit, and only 
returned to England at the beginning of term to 
meet Mr. Hilbred, as he has gone to Ireland." 

*' Paul's plans do not exactly depend on him- 
self, Mary : it is Nora who will determine Paul's 
movements. He loves your sister with more 
than a brother's love, and it was already ar- 
ranged between him and myself that, as soon as 
he had taken his degree, he should tell her this, 
and ask her to become his wife whenever he can 
obtain an income sufficient to maintain her." 

'^ Oh, Mamma, how delightful I Nora will be 
sure to accept him, for she loves him more even 
than she is aware of herself. Mamma, you do 
not know what happiness you have given me. I 
always thought that Paul did love Nora; but 
this evening I have feared I was mistaken, and 
I dreaded to think what she would suffer, if he 
had attached himself to anyone else." 

" Surely we cannot be mistaken in Nora's 
feelings! It is a most anxious hour to me! 
What if Nora should mistake her own — if, never 
having felt any preference for another, she 
should imagine that to be love, which is only 
affection ?" 

** Do not fear, dear Mamma. Nora's love 
for Paul is very different from mine. I have 

Q 2 
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always felt it. He is very, very dear to me, but 
it is as you and Nora are dear ; but with Nora 
it is quite different. You cannot think what a 
strange influence everything connected witb 
Paul has had on Noll. Sometimes in a letter, 
a sentence, which I found nothing remarkable 
in, has harassed Nora for days. And as to 
writing to him !— this last year I have really 
dreaded her turn to come. She used to begin 
half-a-dozen letters, any one of which appeared 
to me perfect, and destroy them one after the 
other for some unexplained reason, till I laughed 
at her so much that she would not write at all 
while I was in the room. Mamma dear^ how 
delightful it will be to have them married ! Let 
us go and live near to them and open a sehooL 
You and I shall be so happy! Every half- 
holiday we shall be all together ; and on Sun- 
days we shall hear Paul preach, and have our 
thoughts elevated by listening to his beautiful 
expositions of Christianity — his clear, impres- 
sive, moral lessons. Every Sunday we shall 
learn to love God, and him, and our neighbour, 
more and better !" 

" It is indeed a charming life, dearest, which 
you propose. May our Lord God enable us to 
realize it! Till Paul gets duty, we cannot 
decide where we must endeavour to carry out 
our schemes ; but this we shall be better qualified 
to speculate upon after our young lovers have 
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become sufficiently mundane to discuss the pros- 
pects Paul may have." 

*^ Paul said, you know, if he took a first class, 
he should have no difficulty in obtaining an 
income by tuition or keeping a school. But 
now, dear Mamma, let us go home. You look 
very pale, my own dear Mamma. Let us go in, 
and you must lie down on the so& till Nora 
comes back. They always say in books that 
lovers are quite lost to all perception of the 
flight of time ; so probably Paul will not bring 
her home till midnight.^' 

The mother and her gentle child rose and 
sauntered leisurely home, whiling away the long 
two hours which elapsed before Paul and Nora 
returned, by chatting about their hopes and 
purposes, and rejoicing over the prospect now 
opened to the beloved girl so inexpressibly dear 
to their hearts. 

The truants returned at length, and one glance 
atthefitces of both, sufficed to assure the anxious 
mother that her hopes were realized. Nora 
understood herself as well as her lover. The 
large, soft brown eyes had gained a deeper 
expression. The broad, clear brow seemed 
expanded ; the angel of love had fanned it with 
his pure bright wing, and swept away every 
maiden fear of loving more than she was loved— 
every doubt, every care ! 

And as they sat, Paul and his beloved, still 
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and quiet in the quaint parlour of that old 
French professor's house, divine music filled the 
soul of the loving girl, for the angel of love sang 
to her heart the heavenly refrain — 

** He loves you, he loves you — ^he is thine, thou art his ; 
He loves you — ^he loves you alone." 

The chimes rung out the midnight hour. 

" Forgive us, Mamma dear and Mary my 
sister; we have been very selfish to-night," 
cried Paul. " You ought to have been told 
that my Nora — mine, mine own — ^has not re- 
jected my love — that she will indeed give herself 
to me. How I love you all ! How happy I 
am I Oh, God, what haye I done, that Thou 
shouldst shower such bliss upon me ? Was any 
man ever so blessed as I am this night ?" 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



AN INFLUENTIAL LETTER. 

AN the following morning, Paul shewed as 
much eagerness to discuss future plans, as 
he had manifested desire to evade the subject, on 
the past evening. Breakfast over, he took out 
of his pocket a letter which, he informed Mrs. 
Grey, related to her daughters. It was from a 
friend of Lady Hilbred's, Mrs.Vansittart Merlin. 

"Lady Hilbred is a very warm hearted, good 
sort of person," said he, *' though a little dis- 
posed to spoil her kindnesses by a certain air 
of patronage, which is irritating or amusing 
according to one's mood at the moment of its 
display. She frequently questioned me about 
yourselves, and eliciting that it was probable 
Mary and Nora might for a time become gover- 
nesses either in families or a school of your own, 
her ladyship forthwith busied herself to find 
eligible situations for them." 

" That was very kind of her," replied Mrs. 
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Grey. " Her patronage may be most important 
in this matter." 

" Yes, and I think it has proved so. She 
wrote to two of her friends, almost insisting 
on their wanting the services of one or other 
of the girls, and I confess the style in which 
she talked about them tried my patience not 
a little. However, her third application has 
succeeded admirably. A clergyman in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, to whom she wrote, had 
been applied to a few days previously, to enquire 
for a governess for the three daughters of Mrs. 
Vansittart Merlin, and he gladly undertook to 
forward any particulars Lady Hilbred might be 
able to give, relative to her protegees. I there- 
fore wrote through him to that lady, informing 
her what the girls' educational course had been, 
stating ages and other requisite particulars. 
This is her reply, " added Paul, handing the 
letter to Mrs. Grey.— She at once read it aloud. 

Mrs. Vansittart Merlin begs to thank Mr. Frankland for 
his letter. The list of accomplishments is satiB&ctory which 
of course is the important point. 

French, German, Italian, the Harp, Pianoforte, Singing, 
"Writing, Arithmetic, and Poetry are the Subjects on which 
she wishes her daughters to be well instructed, particularly 
ttie latter ; it tells well, if a girl can make a graceful quotation 
occasionally when in the country. Some men affect to admire 
nature ! Science of course Miss Grey teaches. 

The elder is preferred, as Mrs. Y. M*s. eldest girl is seventeen 
herself. The salary will be eighty guineas a year, and the 
yoang person will be required to be alwaya well dressed. 
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Mr. Frankland can assure Mrs. Grey, from Mrs. Y. M. tbat 
her daughter will be safe, and well treated, though she must 
be content to keep her place and do her duty. She will have 
a month in the summer, to visit her friends, and as she cannot 
be spared when the house is full of company at Christmas, 
she can if she likes, receive her mother on a visit in her own 
apartments for two weeks in the beginning of January. 

Mr. Frankland will please to arrange that Miss Grey comes 
to Mrs. Yansittart Merlin on the 3rd of August. 

The Falconry, near Stevenstone, 
South Devon. 

** What a disagreeable letter ! '* exclaimed 
Nora, '*I wish Mrs. Merlin would have me, 
instead of our dear gentle Mary. She will ex- 
act ail sorts of unreasonable things from Mary 
and she, darling girl, will give way to her en- 
croachments till she is made a mere drudge!" 

"Nay, Nora, your wrath makes you unjust. 
I do not think I shall ever permit any one to 
encroach as you call it, on my powers of endur- 
ance, and make me a mere drudge. I find 
nothing very alarming in Mrs, Merlin's letter, 
though it is a rather extraordinary one I think.* 

" It is the letter of a weak worldly woman,'* 
said Mrs. Grey, '' a person not at all wanting in 
kindness of feeling, but I fear, uncertain and 
thoughtless in the exercise of power. Her 
assurance of protection appeals to my heart ; I 
cannot think very ill of a woman, who sympa- 
thizes with the anxiety of your mother, darling, 
in contemplating the possibility of your being at 
the mercy of strangers." 
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^' Yesy that is good ! and her gSst to allow 
you to visit Mary at her hou^e, is very, very 
kind," said Nora. 

*' My impression is on the whole favourable," 
Paul said, '^ it is evident that the governess has 
a distinct Ufe, and a position of her own, apart 
from the rest of the family, which I think most 
desirable. I dare say many little sacrifices of 
feeling will be demanded through inconsider- 
ation. The governess exists in Mrs. Vansittart 
Merlin's mind, as a young person, a sort of 
creature in no way resembUng her own daughter 
and who it would never occur to her to imagine 
could be influenced by the same feelings, or have 
similar inclinations. But this is not much to 
bear with, especially as it will be only for a 
year." 

" How do you know that, Paul ?" 

" Lady Hilbred, told me, she was informed 
that Mrs. Merlin only intended to have a gover- 
ness in the house till next season, when Miss 
Vansittart Merlin is to be presented and married, 
after which the younger girls will go to school 
for two or three years. This is one of the 
greatest inducements to accept the ofier in my 
opinion. It seems very probable that you may 
secure the younger girls as pupils in your ovm 
school, Mary, and this is very well worth trying 
for." 

" Pray let me go to Mrs. Merlin, dear Mamma ! 
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It seems a most valuable appointment, and what 
an income! Mamma I shall be as rich as a jew ! 
I should not wonder if I grow as consciolis of the 
dignity of wealth as our own pupil Emily Simp- 
son herself! " 

" The salary is indeed very large, beyond my 
utmost expectations ; but I feel sure there will 
be found annoyances in the situation at least 
equivalent to the emolument. Still, if you 
know, Paul, that the Vansittart Merlins are 
respectable people (is there a Mr. Merlin?), I 
think Mary should accept it, if she feels equal 
to the trial." 

" They are perfectly respectable," repUed 
Paul. " Mr. Vansittart was a drysalter ; he 
married a Miss Merlin, a city heiress, and took 
her name, as well as her £100,000. He is now 
about forty-three years of age. They possess 
immense, almost fabulous, wealth. They have 
two very fine houses — one in Portland Places 
the other in Devonshire. Mrs. Vansittart 
Merlin (for I find it is a high crime and mis- 
demeanor to omit the first name) is now on a 
visit in Derbyshire, otherwise I would have seen 
her. But I stopped a night in London, in 
order to go to Stamford Hill, where Mr. 
Dyssart, the clergyman, who mentioned Mary 
to Mrs. V. M., lives. Mr. Dyssart assured me 
that the Merlins are perfectly respectable, and, 
in the main, kind, well-intentioned people ; but 
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that they are purse-proud and pretentious— have 
in fact the faults of a class which has sore tempt- 
ations to contend against." 

" The nouveau riche ?" 

** Yes. As a body, the rich of our country, 
who have become so through their own exertions, 
are a noble, simple, right-minded race ; but it is 
not because they are not surrounded by tempt- 
ations to be otherwise. Elegancies and luxuries, 
which to the higher classes are matters of course, 
have to them the enchantment of novelty. Could 
you expect all of them to taste them temper- 
ately? With abundant leisure — ^which to the 
majority of the middle rank is an unattainable 
good, and which therefore they have not been 
accustomed to use, or to see others ^se profit- 
ably — can you marvel that they fall into frivolity 
and trifling to fill up the many vacant hours of 
which they have become possessed ? And above 
all, as they become sensible (the best of them 
too) of the superior gracefulness and ease of 
those classes who have been reaied from infimcy 
under the influence of parents and connections 
who were educated and refined, can you wonder 
or blame them for desiring to obtain a footing 
within the charmed circle of aristocracy ? The 
Vansittart Merlins only exhibit, in an ex- 
aggerated degree, the failings which it seems to 
me natural to expect in persons so situated*" 

'^ Perhaps you are just in your remarksf 
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Paul," said Mrs. Grey, " so far as they relate to 
people so enormously rich as you represent the 
Merlins to be, who have not become so by steady 
industry and the exertion of talents in any 
branch of trade or art. Speculation alone could 
have enabled a man of his age to convert hi& 
wife's £100,000 into what you call ' fabulous 
wealth,' unless, he were so fortunate as to have 
made some great improvement in machinery or 
manufacture, I should think." 

" Mr. Vansittart Merlin has speculated largely 
on the Stock Exchange, but he has retired from 
business now." 

*' I will certainly go to them, Mamma, if you 
please. You and Nora will follow me to Eng- 
land in a few months, and I meanwhile shall 
have gained a little money and more experience.. 
I am not afraid to embark on this career alone. 
I shall ascertain, as far as possible, what is 
expected of me directly I enter Mrs. Merlin s 
family, and shall be careful never to do less than 
is stipulated for ; neither, I hope, shall I hesitate 
to do more, if in my power ; and if I cheerfully 
comply with all requests which are fit to be made 
of me, I shall not fear to be misunderstood, if I 
am sometimes compelled to decline such as may 
be made through inconsideration of the pain 
they might inflict." 

" That is the right spirit, my dear Mary," 
said her mother, embracing her. " Moreover, 
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you will have Paul within reach, in case of your 
needing his protection. Yes, dearest, accept the 
situation, and we will follow you as soon as 
possible to England ?" 

** We must try," Paul observed, *« to find 
some respectable woman going to England, 
under whose care Mary may make her journey, 
and my Nora will gladly forego a week or two 
of our holiday, I know, in order that I may 
accompany them and take them both under my 
charge." 

** Yes, that is just right — not pleasant though; 
but dear Mary could not be left to travel alone 
or with Only a stranger. Mamma,'* said Nora, 
•* you approve of this plan, do you not ?" 

'* Quite so. We will begin to make in- 
quiry forthwith. I heard yesterday that Herr 
Bruschsal is going to England, and takes his 
charming little wife with him; if so, Mary, you 
would be very comfortable with them. Let us 
go now, my love, and call on them, and ascer- 
tain if my information be correct, and if you can 
travel with them." 
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CHAPTER XXX, 



THE POETRY OF THE iJeEDLE. 

nPHERE was now plenty of employment for 
the sisters, in preparing Mary's wardrobe 
for her altered mode of life. Hitherto, the girls 
had been so circumstanced that they were able 
to dress in accordance with their finances, and 
their apparel had been as simple as possible. 

But Mary had now to consult the feelings 
and ideas of others, and judging firom Mrs. Van- 
sittart Merlin's letter, they concluded that 
whatever the position in the fiimily circle might 
be, which the * young person who was her 
daughter's governess was expected to hold, she 
would be required to dress like other ladies. 

Her arrangements were made accordingly. A 
quiet simple taste perVaded the whole of Mary*s 
existence, and of course now displayed itself in 
the selection of her wardrobe. 
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Happy indeed were llhe hours, when seated in 
the garden belonging to the house in which they 
lodged, the wind making pleasant whisperings 
in the ancient trees, and the tinkling of a little 
fountain in the centre of the garden, mingling 
with the harmonious cadence of Paul's voice, as 
he read or conversed with them, the girls and 
their mother worked at Mary's dresses. 

The busy fingers plied at the attractive task ; 
and frill, and collar, and sleeve, and cuff, grew 
under the industrious hands of the three ladies. 
The rich know nothing of the pleasure which 
grows out of tasks like these, the pleasure with 
which the favorite piece of lace, is sewed round 
the finest handkerchief, the ' lovely morsel * of 
embroidery which had been treasured up,adroitly 
converted into cuffs or collar, the lace scarf 
which the mother cherished as a souvenir from 
her husband, just lined with a breadth of that 
sweet blue silk, and plenty other pretty little 
devices to embellish the lovely girl whom they 
delighted to adorn. 

Women of fine natures, have usually a quick 
perception of the graceful and becoming in 
attire. Vanity, no doubt is greatly influential 
with even the best, in these matters^ but good 
taste is still more so. 

An artistic appreciation of the harmony of 
colors, and the grace of folds, and texture of 
drapery, gives a refined woman pleasure in 
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ministering to the adornment of the beauty of 
others, as well as her own. 

In the case of the Greys it was a new amuse- 
ment. They had never before had an oppor- 
tunity of freely exercising their taste in the 
fabrication of elegant articles of dress, and it 
afforded them real entertainment Then to hear 
Paul's strange remarks : " so stupid men are, 
not to know the names of colours, or be able to 
distinguish between silk and satin." Paul had 
had less experience in the mysteries of girls' 
stitchery than most men of his age. Lady Hil- 
bred had no daughters of an age to attract other 
than a little good-natured romping attention, 
and he had not enjoyed much leisure to form 
acquaintance with the sisters of College friends, 
nor had he any pretty cousins to tease, or to fall 
in love with, while watching their industrious 
proceedings. 

After a few mornings, all the little arrange- 
ments were planned, and the excitdfnent of 
novelty having worn off, it was agreed that only 
' the very hottest part of the day should be spent 
in needlework by Nora, so that she and Paul 
might wander about the most attractive spots in 
the neighbourhood, or make little excursions to 
places of interest which Paul wished to visit. 
On these occasions Mrs. Grey and Mary fre- 
quently accompanied them. At other times, the 
lovers, having wearied themselves during the 
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day, would return to take an early tea, and then 
pass the evening in the garden under the whis- 
pering trees, soothed by the pleasant monotony 
of the water dropping into the basin of the old 
fountain, listening to the refrain of the angel of 
love — " He loves me ! he loves me !" 

*' Ah !" said Paul, on one of those evenings, 
waking out of a reverie in which he had been 
plungedy *' Ah, Nora, how divine it is when one 
finds one's own thought brought to life and light 
by the genius of some master spirit ! I brought 
Bulwer's translation of Schiller's Poems in my 
pocket, to read on my journey, and I have felt as 
if my very being was enriched by the perusal. 
Wondrous poet, whose thought penetrates the 
innermost depths of our being, and throwing the 
divine light of his own intellect and his impas- 
sioned spirit over the seeming waste, brings to 
us the consciousness of a wealth of capacities 
and emotions, which had till then lain dormant 
in our soiils." 

" Read us some of the poems, Paul dear," 
said Mary. 

" I will repeat a few Unes to you. Tell me, 
beloved girls, does the old rude imagery of a 
little fat boy, shooting arrows with the heedless 
wanton erulty of a child, embody your idea 
of Love?" 

Nora shook her head. 

'^Ah, I thought not, it is profanation, hear this. 
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Why from its lord doth thus my soul depart ? 
Is it because its native home thou art? 
Or were they brothers in the days of yore, 
Twin bound, both souls, and in the link they bore 

Sigh to be bound once more ? 
Were once our beings blent and intertwining 
And therefore is my heart for thine still pining ? 
Knew we the light of some extinguished sun — 
The joys remote of some bright realm imdone 

Where once our souls were one ? 
Yes it « so ! And thou wert bound to me, 
In the long vanished £ld eternally ! 
In the dark troubled tablets which enroll 
The past — my muse beheld this blessed scroll 

One with thy love my soul 

• • • * 

And therefore came to me, the wish to woo thee. 

" That is love, my Nora, — Mary, don't lose 
your heart till you come to live with us ; then 
I shall watch over you, and you shall not give 
yourself to any man who cannot love you, dear 
girl, as I love my beautiful bright darling. 

" And therefore came to me, the wish to woo 
thee !'' And he went on reciting more lines in a 
voice so low, it seemed as if he were speaking 
only to his own heart. 



R 2 
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CHAPTER XXXL 



THE GOVERNESS. 

T^HE arrangement proposed for Mary's jour- 
■^ ney to England, was to all appearance 
admirable. There only remained the grief of 
making the separation. How Mary should find 
courage to depart ? how her mother and Nora 
should endure to let her go ? As usual Paul 
strengthened them all. He kept prominent the ' 
hope of a speedy re-union, he reminded them 
how he should watch over the happiness of h\B 
sister Mary, now that he could inform Mrs Van-, 
sittart Merlin of the relation in which he trusted 
soon to stand towards her. He built castles in 
the air, of the school which Mrs. Grey and Nora 
would come over and establiish, the moment he 
obtained any clerical duty, likely to be perma- 
nent. And when the day of separation really 
arrived^ all were able to meet the trial firmly, 
though suffering intensely. 

Time and Faith alone could aid the anxious 
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women, trembling with alarm foi the happiness 
of their gentle Mary — and drooping for the want 
of the loved one who accompanied her. 

" Now they are gone ! 

'* Gone and all zest of life in one long sigh 

** Groes with them, where they go." 

Letters from the travellers of course reached 
Dresden very soon after their departure, and 
equally of course, afforded to Mrs. Grey and 
Nora, and the dear old Hannah, the greatest 
pleasure they could now enjoy. 

Mary remained a couple of days in London, 
to recover from the exhaustion occasioned by 
the trial of feeling she had undergone in parting 
for the first time in her life, from her mother and 
sister, and finding herself alone — about to be 
launched into a new life. 

On the third day after their arrival in London, 
Mary and Paul bade adieu to the lively Uttle 
Madame Bruschal, and went by railroad to Ban- 
don at which place a carriage from the Falconry 
met them. 

Mrs. Vansittart Merlin was writing notes in 
her morning room, when the travellers entered 
the apartment to which she had desired them to 
be shown. 

" Oh, how do you do, Miss Grey ? This is 
your brother,. — very well, — pray, sit down Mr. 
Grey. — I am engaged just now, — but in ten 
minutes I can speak to you," and she pursued 
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her employment as though no one had been in 
the room but herslef. 

Paul looked at Mary ; and one of his old 
mischievous smiles flitted over his iace, as he 
placed a chair for her, and quietly seated him- 
self by her side. Mary's large serene eyes 
expressed only a slight surprise at the peculi- 
arity of her reception. 

After filling up three notes of invitation^ and 
adding them to a heap which lay before her 
Mrs. Vansittart Merlin began to fold and seal 
them with wax. In so doing she overturned the 
ink on one. Paul rose and taking the blotted 
envelope off the note, said in a gentle calm voice. 
" If Mrs. Vansittart Merlin permits, I will act 
as her secretary. — My sister-in-law needs the 
encouragement of a kind word from the lady who 
will have so much of her happiness in her hands 
and Mrs. Vansittart Merlin will I doubt not be 
glad to be released firom her occupation, and at 
liberty to indulge her amiable feelings towards 
the young girl who trusts herself confidingly to 
. her goodness." 

Mrs. Merhn looked up with surprise expressed 
in every feature, but Paul's countenance, at once 
grave and soft, checked the response she was 
about to utter, and coloring deeply she addressed 
Mary with tolerable courtesy, — hoping she would 
be comfortable in her family, and be found equal to 
her ^^situation," &c. After a few minutes she said> 
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** I dare say you and your brother will 
like best to be alone. Ring the bell, Miss 
Grey ; you shall be shown to your own apart- 
ments." 

" May I hope to find my fixture pupils there?' 
asked Mary. 

** Oh, no ; Miss Vansittart Merlin, Mar- 
garetta, my eldest daughter, is riding — Alice 
and Caroline are gone for a drive. They will 
return to dinner at six to-day. Your brother 
can dine with you then, for Miss Merlin dines 
with us always in the country," 

" Do not stop, Paul," said Mary, when they 
were alone in the school-room. " You can do 
no good to me by remaining, and all this is quite 
unsuitable for you. Did you ever see anyone 
so totally without courtesy ? Do not be anxious 
about me, Paul. I feel that I have taken my 
position. This excess of incivility, this indif- 
ference to good breeding, has done me good ; it 
numbs me like a plunge in cold water, and I 
shall be spared all that I should have endured 
had I been less coolly made to see at once that 
I am only a thing to be used — not a fellow- 
creature." 

" Very well, dear girl, be made use of — do 
your duty uprightly towards the young creatures 
about to be committed to your tender mercies ; 
And, for goodness sake, teach the cubs better 
manners than .the dam." 
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" Paul, Paul, be quiet ! I wish you would 
go, dear." 

" But I do not mean to go yet I want to 
see the children — the fair Margaretta especially." 

" That is a wish soon gratified," said the 
merry voice of a bright handsome girl, in riding 
costume, who had entered unobserved by Paul 
and Mary. She came forward, and frankly 
holding out her hand welcomed her new in- 
structress with much apparent satisfaction. 

** Oh, how glad I am to see you, Miss Grey ! 
How pretty you are ! I love handsome people, 
and you look just after my own heart — sweet, 
and nice and kind — quite a brick ! I shall love 
you tremendously, I know ; and I shall like you 
to love me." 

" Will you not be so kind as to love me a 
little too ?*' said Paul, laughing. " I am very 
handsome, you see, and my taste is precisely like 
yours, I like to be loved by beautiful people l^ 

" That 's capital ; but I don't think you are 
very handsome — only — . Oh, Miss Grey, don't 
look so surprised ! I always say what comes 
uppermost, and I do love fun. Mr. Frankland 
looks as if he could be — . Well, I wont make 
any more speeches about him. Has anyone 
shown you your own room ? No? Come along 
then — I *m your lady usheress, if there be such a 
word." 

The lovely girl gathered up her habit, and 
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sending one more bright glance from her laugh- 
ing brown eyes towards the tall stranger who 
rose to open the door for her, departed with 
Mary to the room appointed for *' the governess." 

"Is your sister very handsome ?" said Mar- 
garetta to her new acquaintance, as she stood 
looking at Mary while she removed her bonnet 
and smothed her bright soft hair. " Is she like 
you? Your brother-in-law elect looks rather 
an awful personage, though I began to chatter 
to him so fast; but then I always do chatter. 
Is he very good and learned, and exceedingly 
religious ?" 

** Yes, indeed, he is all that is included in 
your rather comprehensive questions," replied 
Mary, smiling. 

" Now you are all right, or will you find your 
way back by yourself. I must go, for Mamma 
was not half pleased at my coming home on 
purpose to see you and — and your brother. 
Good bye. I shall come and tal^ lots more to 
you in the evening." 

Mary returned to Paul, and the moment their 
eyes met, a little burst of laughter was necessary. 

" A rather fast young lady you have to train, 
Mary. By Jove, she's a lovely girl though! 
What a pity she is so thoughtlessly firee of 
speech I What eyes she has ! and the neatest 
little foot and ankle I ever saw ! Come, Miss 
Mary, I shall not pity you any more. Why, 
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such a girl as that^ is worth enduring a dozen 
mammas for I " 

„ Especially, if the person with whom she is 
to be brought into relation happened to be a 
very susceptible Oxonian ! eh, Paul ?" 

*' Yes. Oh, those eyes of hers would do for 
me in a very little time ! But, Mary dear, 
seriously, this joyous young creature will make 
your life here far happier than I had expected it 
would be. She is evidently of a warm, impres- 
sible nature, and you will love her, and find deep 
interest in cultivating her finer qualities and 
teaching her to curb her sprightly humour and 
too childish speech." 

A very formal, demure-looking woman now 
came and prepared the table for dinner, and 
when it was served, another servant entered, 
announcing *' Miss Alice and Miss Caroline 
Vansittart Merlin." And two little girls, of 
nine and ten years of age, walked up to Mary 
and shyly curtseyed, one of them holding out 
her left hand to be shaken, and the other making 
no attempt to do more than stand, with one 
shoulder forward, hanging down her head and 
looking much disposed to run away. 

They proceeded to dine, and Paul did his 
Utmost to overcome the sheepishness of the 
children ; but he made no progress in their good 
graces, and the meal passed in total silence on 
the part of the children. They retired to bed at 
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eight o"*clock, and then Paul felt that the time 
for his departure also had arrived. He had 
taken his farewell of Mary, and was leaving the 
room when the light step again came dancing 
along the corridor, and Margaretta joined them. 

" Mr. Frankland, I have ordered a horse to 
be ready for you whenever you hke. It is 
seven miles to Exeter — too far to walk. Must 
you go yet ? Miss Grey does not want you to 
go, I am sure ?" 

Paul assured her it was necessary for him to 
start immediately, and bidding her adieu, with 
acknowledgments of her kind attention, he turned 
to give one more pressure of the hand to Mary, 
and in this moment the young lady vanished like 
some fair creature of a dream. 

** Beautiful, brilUant creature !" thought Paul, 
as he rode through the valley which leads from 
the Falconry to the high-road to Exeter. 
'* Coming, going, flashing on one's sight like 
those bright birds we read of, whose tiny forms 
sparkle in the sunbeams in South America, and 
never rest for more than a moment's pause, 
dazzling the beholder like winged gems ! I am 
glad she is to be with Mary — ^glad Mary has this 
young fairy to bring light and sunshine into that 
formal, cold, hard-looking school-room, and 
shed a portion of her own joyous life over the 
*young person's' existence.**' 

Meantime Mary, now indeed alone, retired to 
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her chamber, intending to rest the body, wearied 
with the spirit's conflicts, and if possible to find 
temporary forgetiulness in sleep. 

The moon rose in the clear blue sky, throwing 
her calm, cool light over the woody glades, and 
the little winding river which ran like a silver 
thread through the verdant landscape. 

Before Mary closed her eyes, she felt the 
blessed truth of Montgomery's lines : — 

*' Prayer is the soul's sincere dedre, 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That tromUes in the breast. 

*^ 'Pnjer is the burthen of a sigh. 
The falling of a tear ; 
The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 

" Prayer is the Christian's Tital breath — 
The Christian's mttive air — 
His watchword at the gates of death 
He enters heaven by prayer. 

^ Prayer is the contrite sinner^s Toiee, 
Betoming firom his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rgoice. 
And say, ' Behold he prays !" 

** The saints in prayer appear as one 
In word, and deed, and mind, 
When with the Father and His Son 
l*heir feUowahip they find. 
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" Nor prayer ib made on earth alone — 
The Holj Spirit pleads ; 
And Jesns, on the eternal throne, 
For ainners intercedes. 

*• Oh, Thou, by whom we come to God — 
The Life, the Truth, the Way— 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod : 
Lord, teach us how to pray l'^ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



LIVELY children!! 

TUT ARY GREY was awoke at five o'clock on 
the morning after her arrival at the Fal- 
conry, by the noise of the two little girls jump- 
ing and rioting over their beds, in the room 
adjoining her own. 

The children screamed, and shrieked in those 
terrific treble notes, by which rude little damsels 
of their age excruciate the nerves of all older 
persons who may be within many yards of the 
scene of a romping bout. They sprang over 
the beds, knocked down chairs, and squealed, and 
shouted, without mercy and without stint. 

Mary rose, and putting on her dressing gown, 
went to the scene of action. 

*' My dear children," said she, "how can you 
be so inconsiderate of the comfort of other peo- 
ple? Your Papa and Mamma, will surely be 
disturbed, as well as every one else in the house !" 
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" Oh no," cried Caroline, panting for breath. 
*'They can't hear — we're in the west wing — 
there's no body here to signify— only us and you 
and (he other servants, and that don't matter — 
come along, Ally, here goes." 

Mary advanced and put her hai)d on Caroline's 
shoulder. '* My dear httle girl, I will not per- 
mit you to romp in this manner any longer. It 
it is annoying to all within reach of you, and very 
unlike ladies even were you quite out of the 
hearing of every one but yourselves." 

The children looked very sullen, but as Mary 
remained calmly observing them, they got each 
into her own bed, and lay down like Httle dogs 
who had been chidden into silence, but much 
longed to bark and snarl at the person whose 
authority they dare not openly resist 

" At what time do you generally get up ?" 
asked Mary. 

" Stevens comes to dress us at eight o'clock, 
but it's too bad to be kept here all that while. — 
I won't lie here — so it's no use to say I ought," 
said Alice. 

" Yes, lie quietly this morning, and by to- 
morrow I shall have arranged our day's plans, 
and I shall get up myself at seven, and you must 
do so too." 

"Ah, that would be nice — only Stevens 
won't come to dress us, I know." 

' I think she will my love, but if not, cannot 
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you learn to fasten each others frocks. You 
are old enough, or I will do it for you." 

** Thank you — how nice — shall you be kind 
to us ? I hated our last governess — nasty spite- 
ful thing — she was as ugly and old as — 

" Stop, Alice. — I must not have you talk thus. 
I shall be kind to you, and you must be kind to 
me also, and kind to those who are not here to 
take care of their own character. You must not 
say unkind things of those who are away, for 
you know you would not like to have unkind 
things said of you. Now, good bye — be quiet 
till your maid comes to you. Shall I give you 
this book to read?" 

" No, thank you. — I hate reading, but I'll be 
very still, won't you Car ? " 

Car assented, and Mary returned to her own 
room. 

Mary was scarcely dressed, when Margaretta 
came to see her new friend. 

" Let me kiss you," cried she ; " you look so 
dear and lovely I You are like a flower, or a 
swan, or a white dove — something fair, and 
sweet, and gentle, and yet you look respectable! 
You may smile, but I mean it. So holy you 
look; I shall not like you to know how silly 
lam." 

" I do not think I shall find you silly, dear 
girl. Try and regard me only as an older friend 
— one who has gained some knowledge and 
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experience of having been placed in situations 
where one learns early to think and reason/' 

" That is what I never do, they say ; but, 
Miss^Grey, they are wrong. I do think; but 
my thoughts are not just like those of the people 
around me, and so they regard all my ideas as 
visionary follies, which must be discountenanced 
and pooh pooh'd out of my mind.*' 

^* You shall tell them to me, if you like, as 
they rise in your mind. Perhaps we shall find 
they are only in need of a little sorting and ar- 
rangement to assume a very reasonable form. 
But^ come now to breakfast ; we have much to 
arrange to-day. Will your Mamma allow me 
to see her this morning, to ask what are her 
views and wishes as to our studies ?" 

" I will inquire ; but you will not find much 
to enlighten you in that conversation. Mamma 
wishes me to be made very accomplished, so as 
to be quite fit to become the coronet which 
Viscount Banlaghan is to place on my brow, 
when he returns from Rome next June. I am 
to marry Lord Banlaghan. He will be of age 
in June ; and I am sold to that miserable pale 
boy, just because my father^s wealth enables 
Mamma to gratify her tuft-hunting nature, by 
exchanging my thousands of pounds for his 
empty title." 

" Are you really to be married so young ?" 

" Oh I I am old enough, Miss Grey. Such 

s 
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a life as mine makes one old in a few months. 
Oh! can you realize the feelings of a girl like 
me — sold — absolutely made a subject of cool 
deliberate bargain between my parents and the 
guardians of Lord Banlaghan ? His father was 
a dissipated spendthrift, and the estates are en- 
cumbered so deeply that nothing but a wealthy 
marriage could redeem them. I am to have 
£200,000 the day I am married ! ££00,000 is 
made to me a curse and a snare, instead of what 
money ought to be — sl blessing to its possessor 
and ail who are connected with her." 

^' Do you know this young nobleman well 
enough to be sure you cannot love him ? Do 
you know what liis views and feelings are ?" 

" Oh, yes ; they are pretty frankly expressed. 
Fancy this in a letter to your fiiture brother-in- 
law : — * I 'm deuced glad the girl ^s presentable. 
Of course, I shan't be troubled with much of 
her society — what with my Clubs, and the 
Moors, and Melton. But still one would not 
like a Gorgon to carry one's name about with 
her, even though there is excuse enough, to be 
sure, for marrying the Merlin in her 200,000 
golden charms.' '* 

'*' How did you happen to see such a letter as 
this?" 

*^ Charles O'Donovan, Lord Banlaghan's 
brother, showed it to me last night. His regi- 
ment is quartered at Bandon, and he dined here 
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yesterday, as indeed he often does — nearly every 
day." 

Mary looked at her young companion, whose 
voice had so changed in tone during the latter 
part of the conversation, that she feared there 
was yet another interest at work beyond her 
contempt for the false position in which she 
stood towards Lord Banlaghan. Margaretta's 
lovely face glowed with a blush which lit it up 
to surpassing beauty. Alas, alas ! was there 
another feeling outraged beside her maiden 
delicacy and pride ? 

" I have told you this, Miss Grey," resumed 
Margaretta, " because you had better know the 
family policy, I shall not speak to you, either 
now or henceforth, of my individual feelings ; 
not from distrust of you, but because I am 
advised, by the friend whose opinion I most 
value, not to do so for your sake. Now here 
are my sisters. Let us break&st without further 
parley." 

The meal over, Mary Grey commenced an 
inquiry into her little pupils' previous studies. 
She found them tolerably well instructed, and 
apparently possessed of fair intellectual powers. 
I'he hours of study had been more than Mary 
approved, but this was a point on which alter- 
ation would meet with no difficulty on the pa] 
of the children. 

Margaretta had gone through the usual cour 

s 2 
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of a showy education. She was accustomed to 
practise the harp and pianoforte four hours daily, 
and to sing for one hour, she said. Her draw- 
ings were barely passable. * She detested French, 
thought German intolerable* and Italian little 
better.' 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



CHARLES O DONO VA N. 

TMTRS. VANSITTART MERLIN replied to 
•^^ the message sent to her by her daughter^ 
that Miss Grey might attend in her dressing 
room at eleven o'clock ! 

As Margaretta had predicted, little was gained 
by the interview. Mrs. Merlin knew nothing 
about the minutiae of the school room arrange- 
ments. She wanted an accomplished person to 
undertake the education of her daughters. Miss 
Grey was much to blame if she had presumed 
to apply for a situation beyond her powers. Oh, 
well if Miss Grey were able to instruct Miss 
Vansittart Merlin, it was quite unbecoming to 
trouble her on the subject. 

" But Madam," gently urged Mary, ** I was 
not aware that you did not wish to give me any 
directions. I am permitted then to regulate the 
young ladies' studies and hours, according to my 
own judgment ! ** 
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^ You Will, of comse, alwajrs ocmader your 
plans subject to my conrenienoe and orders. — 
My daughter Maigaietta, will of course not 
permit your interference with her, beymid a 
certain point All I require for her is, that she 
recehres the best possible instruction, while we 
are in the country. There are few masters to 
be had — Professor Roulada attends once in a 
fertnight, to pwe lessons to the three young 
ladies in Thorough bass, — Signor Sorriso gires 
us a morning whenever he can spare time to mn 
down and give a anging lesson, but that is very 
rarely in the country, and the OTganist from 
the Cathedral at Bandon, comes about twice a 
week to chant. Of course my daughters study 
chanting. That is all the assistance they have in 
the country. Mr. Vansittart Merlin has an un- 
fortunate prejudice which prevents my engaging 
a French or German Governess, or of course I 
should prefer it to an English one, but you will 
teach all you know. I cannot take any more 
trouble on the subject, you ought not to have 
come here unless you are equal to your situation.** 

*^ May I venture to inquire. Madam," said 
Mary, ^ if you require me to attend the young 
ladies, when in the drawing room in the 
evening ? " 

^ Pray, do not ask any more questions. Miss 
Grey, you will come into the drawing room when 
desired."' 
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Mary rose, and quietly bending to Mrs, Mer- 
lin, left that august presence ! She was surprised 
at herself, her composure had been so perfect 
during this strange interview. ^^ That has not 
been badly met '* thought she as she returned to 
her own quarters. ** I never had a real trial of 
composure and self-possession before. I am very 
well satisfied with you Mary Grey, for your 
behaviour." 

*' Why, you look quite pleased Miss Grey, " 
cried Margaretta who was awaiting her return 
in the School-room. " Has mamma been gra- 
cious to you ? I never knew her civil to any 
governess before ? " 

*' We will not discuss your mamma's mannen 
my dear Miss Merlin," replied she — '* but em- 
ploy the plenary authority with which it seems 
I am invested, in making out a list of studies, 
hours, &c." 

*' Let me give you one bit of advice Miss Grey. 
In speaking of Mammay don't presume to drop 
the first name! Mrs. Vansittart Merlin must 
never be alluded to by a name containing less 
than nine syllables ! Our Czarina never pardons 
that offence. Siberia and the knout would be 
too slight a punishment for any erring mortal 
guilty of such an indiscretion ! 

Mary smiled, but made no reply, and recur- 
ring to the little list of work she had commenced 
making while waiting the time for her reception 
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by the lady of the mansion, she completed the 
arrangement of each day's business. 

The morning passed thus in occupations 
arising out of the novel relationship, in which 
the two young women and the children were 
placed towards each other. 

After the early dinner, the little girls went to 
play in the garden belonging peculiarly to them- 
selvesi and Margaretta and Mary were about 
to stroll out into the park, when Mr. M^lin sent 
to request that Miss Grey and his daughter would 
expect him in half an hour's time in the school 
room, after which he would ride with the latter. 

Mary had not yet seen him, and had scarcely 
heard his name mentioned. She was curious to 
see the husband of Mrs. Vansittart Merlin. A 
grave reserved man she found him, cold and 
perfectly ungenial in manner, with a voice which 
fell on the ear like the slow dripping of cold 
water. The first cold word made one shrink — 
and the rest gradually froze up one's humanittf, 
and made one doubt whether all men are in re- 
ality brothers. It was impossible to imagine 
oneself akin to Mr. Vansittart Merlin. 

Five minutes sufficed for all the communica- 
tion Mr. Merlin deemed needful between himself 
and her, who was to be henceforth, his young 
daughter's most influential companion. He took 
Margaretta away with him. Mary saw her no 
more that day. 
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Work began in earnest next day, The little 
girls resumed their usual school work, and Mar- 
garetta quite readily agreed to devote the whole 
morning to study, providing Miss Grey would 
consent to leave her the after part of the day at 
her own disposal. 

That evening Mrs. Vansittart Merlin's own 
woman brought a command to Miss Grey to be 
in the drawing room by the time the ladies 
retired from dinner. 

The party was very larger and Miss Grey 
would have to play and sing. 

It was impossible that a young girl, but just 
nineteen years of age, who had been educated in 
the closest retirement, should find herself thus 
called upon to perform for the amusement of a 
large party, without considerable trepidation. 
Mary, however, resolved to go through her task 
steadily, and, as she told herself many times 
during the afternoon, " to be true to herself." 

At eight o'clock, having cast one rather anxious 
glance at the glass which reflected her graceful 
figure, and satisfied herself that the simple muslin 
robe fell in easy folds, and the rich brown hair 
was perfectly well arranged, she descended to 
the drawing-room, towards which little Alice in- 
sisted on escorting her. The child executed an 
extraordinary caper on the mat, which was at 
the bottom of the stairs, and then sprang up 
three steps at a time. ** A pleasant evening to 
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you, Miaa Governess I I hope 7011 like playing 
polkas and singing aonga nobody listens to! 
Good night — good night. ' There was four- 
and-twenty fiddlers all of a row* — ^what a row 
they must have made T 

An irrepressible burst of laughter from three 
or four powdered footmen^ who were pas»iig 
through the hall, caused Mary to step hastily 
into the drawing-room and close the door. 

•* What shall I do,** thought she, " wkh these 
unfortunate little creatures? — how instil one 
Christian, one human sentiment into their minds, 
whoi they are permitted to r^ard their instruc- 
tress as a fit object for rude jests, and subject to 
the insolence of the very menials of the family ? 
Oh, Mamma, dear Mamma, you said rightly that 
there would be annoyances to counterbalance the 
advantages of my position here !** 

Mary, however, soon recovered hor composure^ 
and wiping away the tear which she had been 
unable to restrain, b^an to look around and 
seek diversion of thought amongst the many 
bright things by which she was surrojunded. 
Rose colour and blue and gold met the dazzled 
eye in every direction. There were rose-coloured 
couches and blue chairs with gilded legs ; there 
were blue ottomans with golden fringes, and 
rose-coloured curtains with gilded cornices; 
mirrors in resplendent frames reflected chan- 
deliers with scores of lights; and carpets of 
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such bright and strongly-contrasted colours, that 
as the sight dwelt on them, they seemed to heave 
and roll like slow waves beneath the feet. The 
unaccustomed eye ached with the glitter and 
brilliant hues. 

Mary was still occupied in acquainting herself 
with the general outline of the three spacious 
rooms, when the bevy of ladies entered. The 
moment Margaretta saw her young instructress, 
she came to her, and passing her arm through 
that of her new friend, strolled up and down the 
second room, asking what she intended to play 
— what songs she would sing, and taking a 
kindly interest in Mary's feelings and situation, 
which showed that a warm and fine nature 
glowed within the heedless girl's breast, which 
needed only to be fostered, to develope into a 
generous and tioble character. 

In a very short time the younger men of the 
party left the dining-room; and joined the ladies; 
and Margaretta was quickly drawn away firom 
her friend, and engaged in lively chat with 
several young men, who Mary afterwards learned 
were brother officers of Mr. O'Donovan. 

Presently Mrs. Vansittart Merlin sent a ser- 
vant to desire Miss Grey to attend her, and on 
Mary's obeying the summons, desired her " to 
go and sing, and let it be something brilliant, 
and above all things new." 

All Mary's valorous resolutions could not still 
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the throbbing of her heart as she prepared to 
obey. The room seemed turning round, and 
the lights danced in dazzling confusion before 
her eyes. 

** Allow me the honour — ^take my arm, Miss 
Grey/' said a rich full voice, with the slightest 
possible Irish intonation. '^ You know Charles 
O'Donovan already by name, I hope T 

" Yes ; Miss Merlin has mentioned you ; but 
I know you better by the frequent allusion of 
my little pupils to you as the owner of the most 
wonderfiil black dog in the world." 

*' Yes, he is a fine fellow. But now, Miss 
Grey, you are not fit to sing just yet Make 
them wait a little. If you will only say the 
word, I will soon create a diversion !" 

" No, not for the world. I must get over it, 
and the difficulty will increase by delay. I will 
not be such a coward. Thank you ! I see 
perfectly well — do not trouble yourself further." 
And Mary commenced an air which, happily, 
satisfied even Mrs. Vansittart Merlin. 

Margaretta refused to sing; the wilful lady 
would not exert herself for the amusement of the 
party. She parried all entreaties by the most 
whimsical replies, which always ended by 
begging Mary *' to sing for her ;" and this she 
was obliged to do several times before the even- 
ing concluded. 

At length, however, Mary felt that her duties 
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might be considered to have been fully per- 
formed, and she walked into the further room, 
intending to refresh herself by exploring the 
conservatory into which the second and third 
drawing-rooms opened. Margaretta and Mr. 
O'Donovan were standing in the recess of a 
window, and Mary stopped to contemplate the 
beautiful picture presented by the two figures, 
firamed, as it were, by the drapery of the window. 
Charles O'Donovan was the handsomest man 
Mary had ever beheld. Of fine stature, with 
all the grace of youth combined with unusual 
strength, his figure was perfectly elegant, yet in 
accordance with his bold manly countenance. 
His features were regular, the eyes black, with 
brows, hair, and moustache of the same hue; 
and his complexion uncommonly dark, even for 
an Irishman. The Spanish blood showed 
plainly in Charles O'Donovan. Margaretta's 
lovely young face at this moment wore a gentle 
and subdued expression, which added indes- 
cribably to its charms. She was not now the 
coquettish beauty, but the loving, tender woman, 
looking up to the idol of her heart — the being 
who to her, appeared the embodiment of every 
sweet and noble quality, which the fancy of a 
girl could conjure up. 

Mary gazed on diem for a minute, and then 
placing herself at a table near the entrance to 
the room, employed herself in turning over the 
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leaTes of a book, the engrarings of which, how- 
ever, she scarcely saw. She was reading the 
sad tale of loving hearts sacrificed to unholy 
ambition. 

Presently Maigaretta left the window, followed 
by her companion. *' One moment more dearest** 
murmured he ''stay one more moment? We 
might live yet another half hour, for oh Margaret 
it is not life, when beings who love as we do, are 
torn asunder " 

*^ Hush Charles ; do go ; let me pass. — 
Mamma will certainly miss me — ^pray, pray do 
not detain me here," and Margaretta sprang 
from his side, and stepping from the window 
disappeared admidst the shrubs. In a short 
time she was seen busily engaged in displaying 
some trinket to three or four girls who were 
grouped round a table in the middle room. 
Mary joined them, and O'Donovan and another 
young man, a tall £Eur listless creature, whose 
limbs seemed distressingly long and powerless, 
lounged up to the table and began to talk about 
their journey to the moors, which it seemed was 
fixed for the following day. 

The evening at last ended, and Mary thank- 
fiilly retreated once more in her own room. 

Margaretta was sitting there when she entered, 
her arms stretched on the table, and her fiice 
buried in them — weeping bitterly. 

*' Do not ask me a single question. Miss Grey, 
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be quiet. — Oh God ! what shall I do!*' exclaimed 
the poor girl, ** would I were dead, and all this 
weary, weary life were ended for me! Oh Mary 
Grey, you look so good, so calm, ah, you do 
not know what life is ! love is life ! do you know 
that Mary ?" 

" iocc,— but not the passion of love, dearest 
girl, is life. Love which pervades our whole 
existence alike in age as in youth — love which 
encircles all living things in its divine embrace, 
and attests our oneness with God, by feebly re- 
flecting his unbounded love — this Margaretta is 
life — and this remains to us, even if our passion- 
ate love for one idolized fellow creature, be 
crossed by trial and disappointment.'* 

" Ah, I shall never attain to such love as this, 
but — I will try — I will try to be happier in 
making you happy. I was with papa when 
some letters were brought to him this afternoon, 
there was one for you — I kept it from you, for I 
knew you must not fail, in the trial of your self 
possession this evening, and how could you sing 
with a sensation as if a great hand was grasping 
the bottom of your throat, which is what / al- 
ways feel, and I suppose other people do, when 
they are nervous and excited. Good night Miss 
Grey — ^read your letter now in peace ; when you 
say your prayers as I dare say you do, think of 
one sick at heart, almost to the death." 

^ 1 will pray for you, dearest girl,*' said Mary 
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tfarowing her aims around the weeping Marga- 
retta, '' but it is your own prayers, love, which 
will be your best ccmsolation. Pray to Our 
Father, to encrease in you a Christ-like spirit, 
which shall enable you to submit your will to 
His, to say as Christ said 'not my will but 
Thine be done,' even if that will decree for you 
the loss of that which now seems to you the one 
good of life.* 

"' But I am so miserable, so utterly wretched ! 
you do not know Mary, what it is to writhe 
under the sense of deep injustice, of cruel 
tyranny, to know that as I told you before^ all 
the w^th and beauty, all the good gifts which 
God has given me, are converted into so many 
curses, by an insane ambition to raise me — no — 
to place me in a rank of life I am not entitled to 
enter, and can only obtain access to, by bartering 
myself, my soul and body — as well as my posses- 
sions, for the title of a man, who hopes that he 
shall be excused by his world, for marrying me on 
account of the Merlin's 200,000 golden charms." 

** Forgive me, if I pain you," said Mary 
drawing the lovely head to her shoulder and 
caressingly resting her own cheek on it, <* forgive 
me Margaretta, but you know I could not help 
seeing, I could not avoid hearing tones and 
words this evening which told me that there is 
another feeling in your breast beside disapproba- 
tion of the match arranged for you." 
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^' Stop^ Mary ; do not ask me to speak to you 
on that subject. You cannot alter the circum- 
stances — you cannot root up an affection which 
has filled my whole being for a year past. You 
cannot tell me more plainly than I know already 
that it is sin to marry one man with my every 
feeling and thought occupied, by another. I 
know it all, Mary — and I am not married yet !" 

She rose, and springing to the door, was gone 
in a moment, leaving Mary almost frightened by 
her vehemence and the meteor-like suddenness 
of her movements. She brought to Mary's re- 
collection a young girl who had greatly inter- 
ested her in Dresden — a fair, pale girl, with large 
melancholy eyes and wild attire, — whom Mary 
often encountered when walking in the Pine 
Grove, at the outskirts of the town. The girl 
was insane — the result of horror at the death of 
her parents, whom she had seen killed by the 
&lling in of the roof of their cottage at the 
moment when she was leaving it, to gather 
vegetables for dinner. The unfortunate girl 
never recovered from the shock, but wandered 
unceasingly about the neighbourhood, ever oc- 
cupied by one thought, always seeking the 
parents whom she believed to be prevented only 
by some temporary obstacle from rejoining her. 
The supposed barrier varied perpetually. What- 
ever happened to attract her attention became 
for the moment the one thing which alone kepi 
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her from her parents* embrace ; and the almost 
unearthly rapidity of her motions, when she 
started in pursuit of some new phantom, which 
at the instant she believed to be the sole obstacle 
which stood between her and the loved ones she 
was in search of^ was so like the quick, sudden* 
movements of Margaretta Merlin, that the resem- 
blance alarmed Mary greatly. 

" What," thought she, •* is the difference ? It 
is only in degree. Margaretta*s soul, like Char^ 
lotte'^s, is possessed with one passion— -one thing 
alone seems to her desirable. She seeks union 
with the object of her affection ; she views every 
occurrence and accident of life or position only 
with reference to its bearing on this one subject. 
She has no idea of the duty of regulating the 
thoughts ; no principle has been instilled into 
her mind which can give a wider view of the 
responsibilities of a human creature, than that 
which is bounded by the relation of woman to 
the man she loves. Certainly, that is the right 
point to start from ; but there are other duties, 
other responsibilities — ay, and other sources of 
happiness, too— beside the blessed privilege to 
love and be beloved. Poor girl! poor M^- 
garetta !— would that she were as blessed in her 
love as my Nora !" 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE EX-OOVERNOR. 

pAUL FRANKLAND had not forgotten his 
"^ sister Mary during the six weeks which 
passed between the evening mentioned in the 
last chapter, and ^the moment at which our nar- 
rative is resumed. He had written nearly every 
week, and as it was impossible he should spare 
time to do this, and still send such budgets as 
would content the lady of his heart at Dresden^ 
Mary agreed to dispatch his letters on to her 
sister, and thus spare him the labour of inditing 
such part of Nora's letter as would have been a 
twice told tale. 

Mary's own letter to her mother, which now 
lies on her desk ready for the afternoon post bag, 

T 2 
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will' perhaps best relate how this period has 
passed with her : — 

" My own Dearest Mamma, — 

« Thanks again and again for your letters, always so sweet 
to me— ao strengthening — so reviving. They keep alive the 
better part of me, which I fear would laDguisb in this nn- 
genial atmosphere, were it not refreshed by letters from 
you and Nora and PauL This is verily a barren and dry 
land, where no water is ! A life of empty parade, without 
warmth or reality. No one has any pursuit, no one has an 
honest hobby ! what I would give if any body cared about 
anything ! no one reads (of course I do not refer to lesson 
reading); no one gardens, unless that be gardening of the 
little girls, which consists in trampling over flower-beds, an^ 
devouring fruit ; no one loves music, or art in any form. No 
one Ukea dress, even— though the most laborious attention is 
bestowed upon it. 

« No one appears to have any purpose in life — it seems to 
me as if we were waiting for something. At first I fancied 
it was the pause after the stormy state of the fiEtmily, conse- 
quent on the first announcement of the engagement between 
Margaretta's parents and Lord Banlaghan's guardians; but I 
soon perceived that it was the state to which every one here 
was habituated. I think Mr. Merlin occupies himself in 
minute microscopical observations. At least, the only thing 
I ever heard him speak of^ with any real gusto, was the dis- 
covery of something analogous to the nictitating membrane 
of birds, in the eye of an ant The house is now fiill of young 
men — ^four are come here for a week's pheasant shooting. 
Margaretta gives me much concern by her strange levity ; she 
rides a rough pony, of extraordinary spirit, quite a little demon, 
the creature is. On this furious little monster, she scours the 
country, distancing her groom, and by means of the vicious 
little animal's ferocious behaviour to other horses, keeping the 
men also who attempt to ride with her, at as great a distance 
«■ she thinks fit. She amused herself with smoking cigan in 
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the green-house a few evenings since. I was in the drawing 
room, where indeed I now usually pass the eyening, and she 
sent to desire her tea, and some for Major Otleji should he sent 
into the green-house, and that if not engaged I would oblige 
her by joining her there. 

" I found her enveloped in clouds of smoke, vowing that she 
had lived to good purpose that day, for she had known a new 
pleasure ! The men are much too familiar with her to please 
me, but still every one knows there is a limit beyond which 
an attempt to pass, would cause him speedily to be struck off 
the visiting book at the Falconry. 

« Mamma, do not be angry — ^what am I to do must 
have some safety valve for all the odd notions, and contradic- 
tory feelings which start into my unlucky brain in this unreal 
life. I must ask you, don't you rem^ber the account dear 
Unde Everard gave us, of four gigantic figures which the wise 
men of Chester caused to be built, two centuries since^ of 
hoops and deal boards, and doth painted divers colors, and 
gilded and ornamented with foil of divers colors, and stiffened 
with buckram, and held together with paste and nails ? My 
sovereign Lady, Mrs. Y. M« is exactly like one of them, and 
her husband is another, just as hollow, and as passionless, and 
striding over every creature in their path, just as unconsdously 
as the giants of old probably rode over any unlucky urchin 
who might crawl into the road under the wheels of their car- 
riages ! I do not think that the arsenic which Unde Everard 
said was provided for the paste, is wanting in the composition 
of our Czarina, as Margaretta will persist in calling her mother. 
As I never put myself in the way of these great people I am 
not perturbed by knowing that they would certainly have 
little ruth in crashing me, were I to obstruct their path 
though but for a moment Do not imagine me unhappy, dear 
Mamma, I should be so did 1 consider this my destiny for 
several years ; as it is, there is so much to amuse, and interest 
in the perfect novelty of the scene to me, that 1 am well enter- 
tained, and quite at ease. Even uncultivated rich people 
afford much pleasure to tolerably cultivated persons, un- 
.oonsciously to themselves. AU the accessories of daily life 
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list : ** In the country, one really is glad of a 
new neighbour. Sir Egerton Cockerell will be 
quite acceptable here. I heard to-day that the 
American garden people, at the Botamcal Gar- 
dens, you know, had orders for three hundred 
rhododendrons, and that the Duke of Marl- 
borough's head rose-gardener had been com- 
missioned to send a pupil of his own to super- 
intend the laying out of a rose-garden, for which 
he was to have a fee of two hundred guineas. 
There is to be a conservatory built as large as 
that in the Botanical Society's Gardens; for Sir 
Egerton cannot endure life without abundance 
of flowers and an atmosphere heavy with per- 
fume." 

^' Has he a wife, Mamma ?" said Margaretta. 

" No. There is a very romantic tale of an 
early disappointment, which led to his going 
abroad; but, of course, that is all nonsense. 
People do not let such trifles as their little 
amourettes affect their real life." 

In the course of three weeks, Sir Egerton and 
his suite arrived at Stevenstone Priory, was duly 
waited upon by Mr. Vansittart Merlin ; returned 
the visit, and accepted an invitation to dine at 
the Falconry. 

As usual, Mary was in the drawing-room when 
the ladies came in from dinner, on the day on 
which the Baronet made his first dinner visit. 
Everyone was in raptures with Sir Egerton 
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Cockerell, and the handsome boy whom he 
brought with him. 

*^ Sir Egerton had such a superb head — sock 
an intellectual countenance, and that dark boy 
who stood by his chair was lovely. What a 
very great man Sir Egerton must be to have a 
rqfah waiting on him like a servant!" one lady 
said. 

" Oh, dear, no ; he said the boy was * a rajab- 
pooty* which, I believe, is a much higher rank 
than a rajah," said another. 

*^ I think you are a little mistaken, Mrs. St. 
Laurence^** interrupted the first speaker. '* I 
believe it means a young rajah." 

" Miss Grey, what is the rank of a rajah-poot? 
You of course ought to know these sort of 
things." 

*^ I think they are descendants of rajahs ; a 
caste which supplies the native soldiers — sepoys, 
they are often called." 

*' Nonsense, Miss (rrey. I am astonished at 
your ignorance. ' Everybody must be aware that 
Governors of the Presidencies are served by men 
of high rank ; that boy's countenance bespoke 
his nobility." 

** Here is Sir Egerton,*' cried Margaretta. 
" Do tell me what you call that beautiful 
boy of yours. Sir Egerton; is he a rajah or 
a rajah-poot? Is a rajah-poot a very great 
man?" 
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*' By no means/' replied the Baronet, with a 
smile. *^ Loll Remm thinks himself a mys- 
teriously favoured mortal to be promoted from 
his original position to be my kidmutgar, that is, 
to wait on me at table." 

** Mary is always right !" exclaimed Mar- 
garetta, clapping her httle hands with delight. 
" Mary, come and let me present you to Sir 
Egerton Cockerell I This is my dear Mary 
Grey, Sir Egerton — my friend — yes, Mary, if 
you will have it, my dear governess too." 

The introduction was acknowledged with 
kindly courtesy by the Baronet, but Mrs. Van- 
sittart Merlin seemed hardly able to suppress 
her displeasure at her daughter's proceedings* 
Sir Egerton offered Mary a seat near himself, 
and kept up a lively conversation with the girls 
till Margaretta was persuaded to play a duet 
with Mary, when the latter rose to ascertain that 
the harp was in perfect tune, before her young 
pupil should commence the airia to which 
Mary was to play the accompaniment Sir 
Egerton led both girls to the instruments, and 
Mrs. Vansittart Merlin's disgust reached the 
culminating point. She came across the 
room. 

*' Miss Grey, I am astonished at you! Can- 
not you tune Miss Vansittart Merlin's harp with« 
out troubling Sir Egerton Cockerell to lead you 
across the apartment 2'^ 
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" My dear Madam, you are really cruel. 
Here have I been for years broiling under 
an eastern sun, seeing nothing but pale, fiided 
girlsy whose native loveliness droops in an atmo- 
sphere of 95 degrees — or more matured beauties, 
whose ruined complexions and prematurely- 
old countenances tell of an artificial life and 
unwholesome diet; and you are enviously 
wanting to deprive me of the delight of 
looking at two of the sweetest faces which 
have ever beamed upon my path — fixes that 
tell of young fresh life and pure healthful 
vigour of mind and body! One must return 
to England to enjoy the happiness of look- 
ing on a Mrs. Vansittart Merlin and her two 
fidr girls !" 

Mary signed to Margaretta to commence, and 
the full chords of the prelude to the airia they 
had selected ended the unlucky comments of the 
Anglo-Indian. 

Later in the evening, a message was brought 
to Mary by a footman, " His mistress desired 
Miss Grey to show a drawing of Stevenstone 
Church to Sir Egerton Cockerell." 

" Where is it, Mary dear ?" asked Mar- 
garetta. 

** In the blue leather case. I will go and fetch 
it immediately, you will tell Mrs. Vansittart 
Merlm." 

^' No, do not go« James, desire Pincton to 
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fetch it from Miss Grey's room ; — a blue case, 
marked * Churches.* 

The case was brought, the phurch exhibited 
to Sir Egerton, and a request made by him to 
be allowed to inspect the rest of the drawings in 
the portfolio. It was of course placed before 
him. " The young person," who officiated as 
governess at the Falconry, soon learned that her 
position in the drawing-room was only that of 
an artist expected to assist in amusing the 
guests. 

** What have we here ? * A View of Geneva' 
— ^very good. * St. Ambrose' — * Gregory the 
Great'—* St. Augustin.' What is this ? * The 
Landing of St. Augustine, and his Reception by 
Ethelbert and Aldiberga, his Queen' — * Gregory 
correcting his Choristers' — * Cranmer' — ^* Lati- 
mer' — ' Wickliffe' — * Miles Coverdale, Bishop 
of Exeter ;' ah, with his translated Bible in his 
hand I Why, Miss Grey, this is a perfect trea- 
sure : a collection of worthies dear to every true 
Protestant Christian. What can have led the 
attention of so young an artist to such grave 
subjects?" 

'* I wished to illustrate a large Prayer Book 
which was left to me by a dear friend of mine. 
He was a clergyman ; very old, and, when I 
knew him, quite blind ; and he used to talk to 
my sister and me about the Prayer Book, giving 
us the history of its gradual formation, and of 
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those pious men from whose works various por- 
tions of it had been adopted." 

*' What was his name ? I am more in- 
terested than you can imagine^^ exclaimed Sir 
Egerton. 

'' Henry Durham." 

*' The same ! My dear old tutor turned up 
at last! You say the book was left to you — 
surely you do not mean that Durham is dead ?" 

" Yes, he is ; he died before we left England, 
nearly four years since." 

" And where did you become acquainted with 
him? He was tiving in Kent when I left 
England, at Charlton.'' 

^' Mr. Durham lost his sight five or six 
years since. An old pupil of his, Mr. Frank- 
land ^" 

" Yes, yes — Everard Frankland ! I remember 
him. He was one of us. Durham had four 
pupils in his house at that time. Well ! Mr. 
Frankland?" 

** Was the husband of my mother's particular 
friend* He was rector of a parish in London, 
and when papa died, we went to live quite near 
Mr. Frankland. We lived in Charter-House 
Square. Mr. Frankland persuaded one of the 
governors of the Charter-House to nominate 
dear old Mr. Durham one of the Poor Brothers 
of that Charity, and we saw a great deal of him. 
He used to be so kind to me. Ah! I loved him 
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SO very, very much — the dear, gentle, good old 
man !" 

" My dear Miss Grey, you do not know 
how deeply I feel all this : a thousand thanks 
for all the gentle ministering such a creature 
as yourself must have rendered to one of 
whom you speak so lovingly ! Bless you, 
dear girl; you have set a question at rest 
which troubled me much. I learned that Dur- 
ham had left Charlton^ poor and blind; 
but nowhere could I gain another word of 
intelligence about him. I have made inquiries 
at every institution for the blind which I 
could hear o^ and meditated advertising in 
the Times^ though that was the last resource 
in this case. Have you Durham's Prayer Book 
here?" 

** No, Sir Egerton ; it is too large to carry 
about with me. I left it amongst other books 
belonging to my mother, when we went to 
Dresden." 

" Do you recollect if there is any name 
written on the fly-leaf?" 

« Yes; it is " E. C. to H. D.— Farewell." 
" That was my writing. I gave my much 
loved friend that book just before I left England, 
seventeen years since. With your permission, 
Miss Grey, I shall request Mrs. Vansittart 
Merlin to allow me to call on you to-morrow, 
that I may hear all you can relate to me con- 
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cernii^ Mr. Durham and my firiend Frank- 
land.- 

Mary gladly assented, and was very happy to 
learn that the interview would be permitted to 
take place at noon-time on the following day. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



<<GAST THT BREAD UPON THE WATERS, AND AFTER 
MANY DATS IT SHALL RETURN TO THEE.'* 

CIR EGERTON COCKERELL arrived 
^ according to his appointment, and a long 
and deeply interesting conversation ensued be- 
tween him and Mary. 

At its conclusion he informed his young friend 
that he shbuld immediately write to Paul Frank- 
land, and invite him to come to Stevenstone 
Priory, directly he could command two or three 
days for the visit. He was most anxious to see 
Paul. Since his oldest and best esteemed friend 
was no more, he should delight in shewing to 
that friend^tf young favorite, all the regard he 
would willingly have showered on him whom he 
had respected more than any other man living. 
He was glad Paul was the son of Everard 
Frankland. Many a good turn had Frankland 
done him ! many a copy of verses had he helped 
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him through. Many a page of Euripides had he 
given him the construe of! — Ay — and many a 
folly had Frankland kept him from falling into, 
and in more serious troubles too'—ah — always 
Everard Frankland had been his friend. 

The invitation was sent, and immediately ac- 
cepted. Paul arrived at Stevenstone Priory in 
the following week. That not many hours 
elapsed after his arrival *ere he visited Mary, 
may well be imagined. How happy they were 
when once more able to indulge freely in the 
expression of every feeling and thought, and to 
talk over all that Paul could tell of Nora and 
her mother! 

A dinner invitation reached the Falconry in 
the evening, and a note expressly requesting 
Mrs. Vansittart Merlin, to favour Sir. Egerton 
Cockerell by requesting Miss Grey to accompany 
her to the Priory. The invitation o r Mr. and 
Mrs. and Miss Vansittart Merlin was accepted, 
but Mrs. V. M. begged to be excused departing 
from her rule.— The young person who lived in 
her family as governess, to the Misses Vansittart 
Merlin never made visits. 

Margaretta was furious. She vowed that 
nothing should induce her to go with her mother. 
She was ashamed of such impertinences, such 
under-bred folly, she would not go into the pre- 
sence of such men as Sir Egerton Cockerell and 
Mr. Frankland under such contempt ble circum- 
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stances/' It cost Mary some^hours to convince 
Margaretta that it would be cruel kindness to 
make her the cause of strife between herself and 
her mother. 

Mary spent the evening of this memorable 
party in writing a letter to her mother : — 

« Dear, dear Mamma, — 

** I haTO so much to teU jon ; half a doxen aheets I think I 
ahaU certainly fill. I must go back to the time when, as I 
told you, everybody was anticipating Sir Egerton Cockerell's 
arrival at his family seat. [She then detailed all that haa 
already been related, and continued.] My situation here is 
most unsatisfactory, considered as a governess. I have, how- 
ever, the consolation of knowing that I desire to work honestly 
in my vocation, but am utterly unable to achieve what 1 desire 
to accomplish. Thanks, dearest Mamma, for your kind and 
wise counsel. I see that you are perfectly right. I should do 
much harm, were I to attempt to implant high motives in the 
minds of the two younger girls, while they would see and feel 
every hour that these principles of action had no influence oa 
their parents and others around them. We must wait better 
times when the good word may be in season. 

** Margaretta is a noble being, spoiled by erroneous educa- 
tion : her very noblest gifts are now her worst enemies ! I 
greatly fear she is building her house on the sand. Unless I 
am much mistaken, if Margaretta refuses to marry Lord Ban- 
laghan, and it is discovered that attachment to his younger 
brother is the influential motive of her conduct, Mrs. Vansit- 
tart Merlin will never again look upon her without the bitterest 
displeasure; but still worse, should the poor girl be induced 
by Mr. C Donovan (as I often dread will be the case) to fly 
with him, Mrs. Merlin will expunge the child from her recol- 
lection as coolly as you could efface a line from your tablets 
when you no longer needed the memorial ! 

" Mr. 0' Donovan is a fine, frank, manly young man, and 
under fortunate circumstances would, probably, make a most 

V 
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affinotionate husband to his beautifiil Margaretta ; bnt, Mam- 
ma, this 18 not enongh. It wants a Paul Frankland to make 
it safe to risk poverty in married life, I am sure. Fancy 
Charles (yDonoyan — the open-hearted, open-handed Irishman 
— ^living on an income of four or fiye hundred pounds a-year, 
with a wife brought up amidst the vulgar affluence of the Fal- 
coniy, where one is told all day long that people with fifty- 
thousand a-year do not condescend to the consideration of 
money." 

The letter-writer then diverged to matters 
irrelevant to the present narrative. 
, Margaretta came home in wild spirits. She 
danced into the school-room with a joyous polka 
step, singing merrily the while, and catching 
Mary round the waist, whirled her half a dozen 
times round the room with an impetus her 
partner found perfectly irresistible. 

" I \e had, a lovely evening," she exclaimed, 
when tired of this exercise; *' a charming sen- 
timental evening! What a delightful person 
your brother-in-law elect is ! We had a long 
talk about marrying for love — ^love in a cottage. 
He says he thinks regular bricks do not want 
much money to make them happy. Only fancy! 
Two or three hundreds a-year, he says, will 
content him. Why, my allowance is a hundred 
a-year now, and I am to have an extra hundred 
pounds in February, when we go to town, for 
dresses, and mamma is to give me my court 
dress ; and just fancy — Paul Frankland said he 
should marry when he had two hundred a-year T 
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" That income will make him and my sister 
happy> I doubt not," said Mary. " We have 
all been educated in poverty; we have never 
known any other state since Nora and I were 
quite children. Paul is very unlike the young 
men I see here. He has no wants which cor- 
respond with theirs ; horses and cigars, and gay 
dress, and theatres and balls, are not the objects 
of Paul's ambition. What would be wealth to 
him would be miserable poverty to them." 

^' Yes, to the listless, dissipated creatures you 
generally see here— men who, because they 
belong to a crack regiment and are of good 
family, most of them, mamma courts with the 
meanest pertinacity ! But she is often mistaken 
there though. There is Adolphus Lethbridge, 
whom mamma thinks a great swell ! Mr. Frank- 
land told me last night that he was at St. PauFs 
School when he (your Paul) was there, and that 
everybody disliked him— he was such a perfect 
snob ; and his father kept a livery stable some- 
where in the city. He died last year, and left 
lots of tin; and so the charming Adolphus 
bought himself a commission, and mamma adores 
him. The creature has not two ideas in his 
brain!" 

^' Did Paul use all the slang words you have 
poured out to-night, Margaretta ?" asked Mary, 
while a smile played round her mouth. 

" No, not one of them, I dare say ; but I 'm 

u 2 
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not in a mood to pick and choose words. I 
think Charles O'Donovan is right : slang is very 
expressive. He says it is the poetry of the 
common people— strong thoughts clothing them- 
selves under the rude figures with which, alone^ 
the common people are familiar ; and I am one 
of the common people — a stockbroker's daughter 
and a tallow-importer's grand-daughter; that's 
my origin. When I marry Lord Bafdaghan, 
I mean to have my arms placed duly in the 
midst of his. (You know an heiress has a right 
to an escutcheon of pretence!) Three balls — Or 
— (all trade in money came in with the Lom- 
bards, I believe; did it not?) — three balls — Or 
with a barrel of tallow relieved, azure and argent 
—those are the heraldic devices I am best 
entitled to pretend to; and a motto — I don't 
know if an heiress has a motto — if so, I will 
have Lord Dudley and Wards, ' Comme je 
fus !' 

** Do go to bed now, dear Margaretta. Let 
me come and read a little while to you after you 
are in bed, or send your maid away, and let me 
brush your hair, and then lie down and listen to 
some of Longfellow's earnest lines — something 
which shall bring humanity before you in its 
simplicity and grandeur, and dissipate these un- 
comfortable ideas you are now encouraging." 

" Well, I will do as you say. Feel my head, 
Mary; it burns like fire I No, no— -it's of no 
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use to ^ve me doses, and send for apothecaries. 
As you say — real, genuine human life — human 
love and human cares and duties are what I 
want ! Oh, gold, gold ! Well was the apple 
of discord represented aa golden! The gods 
even did not know who was the fairest till the 
possession of a golden apple gave the superi- 
ority !" 

Long did that poor girl toss sleepless on her 
couch that night She had talked and thought 
till her excitement was alarming— her large lus- 
trous eyes flashed, she breathed quickly, and a 
deep flush on the cheek told of fever. By 
two o'clock she was in a state which required 
more powerfiil remedial measures, than Mary 
could adopt without medical advice. She there- 
fore despatched a message requesting Mrs. Van- 
sittart Merlin, to send for the family medical 
attendant without delay. 

Mrs, Merlin rose, and came herself to her 
daughter's room, but Margaretta would not 
speak. She closed her eyes, though the convul- 
sive working of the lids, and of her mouth, 
would have shewn any anxious observer that 
they were not sealed in slumber. Mrs. Merlin 
however appeared to consider that her daughter 
slept, and wondered why Miss Grey had thought 
proper to disturb the family by her childish 
alarms ; as Mr. Hudson had been sent for he 
might see Miss Vansittart MerUn, but by no 
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means disturb her again, unless her daughter 
were much more sick than she could discover 
any signs o£ 

Mary gladly saw Mrs. Merlin depart, her 
presence evidently irritated Margaretta fearfully. 
When Mr. Hudson arrived and saw his patient 
an hour afterwards, he pronounced her to be in 
great danger of brain fever. He remained all 
night with her, but as there was no absolute 
necessity to summon Mrs. Merlin to her daugb- 
ter'^s chamber, he obeyed the direction of that 
lady, and left her to repose without disturbance. 

Towards seven o'clock Margaretta fell into a 
heavy sleep, the result of repeated narcotic doses, 
and then Mr. Hudson accepted Mary's sugges- 
tion that he should he down for an hour or two 
on the sofa, in Miss Merlin's dressing room, 
while she (Mary) rested m a large chair by the 
bedside of her interesting pujHl. They however 
left her for a few minutes to the care of her 
maid, and took the opportunity of conversing on 
the subject of Margaretta's state. 

**I want to say a few words to you Miss Grey,** 
said Mr. Hudson, <' I am seriously alarmed about 
Miss Merlin, not about this attack, that is only a 
symptom — she will be pretty well again to- 
morrow or next day I trust, now that we have 
induced sleep, — but her whole being is out of 
order. She is a fine warm-hearted young crea- 
ture, and possesses a mind of no common calibre^ 
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as I doubt not, you know better than myself. 
Where she got it from, I can't imagine, for Merlin 
himself is just nothing at all^ take him away from 
figures (interest and per centage you know), and 
that everlasting microscope of his, constructed 
upon stereoscopic principles ! You know about 
the contract of marriage with Lord Banlaghan V* 
** Yes Miss Merlin mentioned it to me when 
1 first came here," Mary replied. 

" Ah, poor thing, she talks of it very wildly ! 
now you know Miss Grey — medical men are 
about the country at all hours. I have met 
Margaretta Merlin and that handsome dog 
Charles O'Donovan (Lord Banlaghan 's brother) 
many times together in the course of the last six 
months, and yesterday as I was returning, from 
Dove Vale, I came upon them unexpectedly. — 
He had his arm round her waist and she held 
that little devil of a pony of her's by the bridle. 
O'Donovan was disguised in a carter's frock, 
with a large straw hat and a blue handkerchief 
across his mouth, to hide the moustache no 
doubt. The groom pretended to be exceedingly 
busy when I came to him about a quarter of a 
mile off, taking an imaginary stone out of his 
horse's foot, I saw him sieze the foot directly he 
perceived me. Now here you have the secret of 
this night's attack. What is one to do ? You 
might as well talk to the steeple of old Steven- 
stone Church, as talk to Mrsi Vansittart Merlin, 
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about her daughter's affections. How should 
she understand you ? she has not a human feel- 
ing in her nature ?" 

" I have long felt most anxious about my beau- 
tiful pupil,** said Mary. " But like yourself I 
cannot see what is to be done in the matter. 
She will not allow me to mention the subject of 
her attachment to Mr. O'Donovan, because she 
says, some day probably her mother will make 
the discovery, and unless she and I can positively 
assert that I have not been in her confidence^ 
she will immediately lose the comfort of having 
a friend always at hand. Indeed, Mr. Hudson, 
I have done all I could, to induce Miss Merlin 
to exert some little self-control; but she had not 
the slightest idea of mental discipline. From 
the little I have learned of the character of Mr. 
O'Donovaui he is not, I should think, at all 
calculated to make the happiness of a humble 
fireside." 

^^ The notion is absurd, my dear young lady. 
O'Donovan is a very fine lad, generous and 
frank, with none of that sickly vapidity which 
is so much affected now a-days; but a bold, 
joyous, clever lad. Knows no more what he 
would bring upon himself by running away with 
Margaretta MerUn, than she, poor thing, knows 
of his life when he is away firom her. I 'm 
much misinformed, if O'Donovan is not rather 
more wild than many men of fashion even. 
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However, I am afraid neither you nor I can 
prevent these infatuated young things from run- 
ning their heads into the noose. He thinks 
Margaretta will be sure to get a large fortune, 
though probably not the enormous sum her 
parents were willing to give for his brother's 
coronet; and J, who have known them all, since 
Margaretta was a child in a blue sash, know 
very well that she '11 not get a penny y if she dis- 
appoints madam's ambitious designs ! Now FU 
take a nap, and do you do the same. God bless 
my soul. Miss Grey, why you look as white as 
my handkerchief; don't fiiint now, there's a good 
girl, Ue down, there that will do. Bless me, 
what tender things these young girls are ! I'm 
glad both of my daughters are married and set- 
tled down into comfortable matrons ! " 

Margaretta slept several hours under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Hudson's drugs, and on awaking 
assured her anxious attendants that she felt 
perfectly recovered, only a little giddy, and still 
somewhat drowsy." A cup of tea was accepted 
with avidity, and while a second was preparing 
in compliance with her wish, she again dropped 
into a doze which lasted till noon. She then 
insisted on getting up, as Sir Egerton Cockerell 
and Mr. Frankland, where to take luncheon at 
the Falconry, and afterwards they were to ex- 
hibit some engravings which had been mentioned 
last evening. Sir Egerton wished Mary to see 
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them, and {is she could not do so at the Priory, 
he had requested permission to bring them over 
on the following morning for Mary's inspection. 
"And how, dear Mary, could you accomplish this, 
unless I am there and choose to have you with 
me?" said Margaretta. 

On attempting to rise, Margaretta found her- 
self much more weak than she had anticipated ; 
but she persisted in being dressed, and then went 
down stairs, and took a recUning position on a 
couch, where she declared herself to be "jolly," 
and she desired that the gentlemen should be in- 
formed when they arrived, that she and Miss 
Grey awaited them in the second drawing-room, 
and when it suited them they might attend 
them there. 

Shortly afterwards, Loll Remm entered the 
room, bearing a portfolio, which he deposited on 
the carpet, and having made his salaam most re^ 
verentially to the ladies, departed to fetch another; 
having placed which to his own satisfaction, he 
retired to the extreme end of the apartment and 
seated himself in Eastern fashion, on the ground, 
his legs crossed, and his head declined on his 
breast, and remained in perfect stillness until Sir 
Egerton appeared. Loll Remm then rose, and 
opening a portfolio, brought one beautiful en- 
graving after another, and carefully displayed 
them on a table which had been drawn to Mar- 
garetta's couch for her convenience. They were 
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views of Indian scenery, — of the attitudes as- 
sumed during prayers by the Hindoos, and a 
few colored drawings, portraits of persons, either 
celebrated, or else dear to the affections of Sir 
Egerton Cockerell. 

**Have you been out to-day, Miss Grey?" 
asked the baronet when they had been through 
the collection. '•You look a little pale. If Mrs. 
Vansittart Merlin will condescend to accept my 
society for an hour, I shall be delighted to give 
her a few incidents relative to one of these figures 
probably they may interest the fair invalid also, 
and you ought to take advantage of Mr. Frank- 
land's escort, and take a walk this fine bright 
day. — A bright day in November used to be a 
rarity before I left England Miss Margaretta. I 
do not know if you have contrived to drive the 
Island fogs out to sea yet, and so improved your 
climate. Everything is changed since my young 
days 1 all life seems to me so much richer. I 
do not think this is altogether that my percep- 
tions of good, by God*s blessing, are height- 
ened by trial and closer acquaintance with life, 
— but, if this be so, again I bless God for 
it, and wish the like blessing may be extended 
to all men, whether young or old, rich or 
poor." 

Margaretta opened her large eyes, and gazed 
long and fixedly at the speaker. Mrs. Van- 
sittart Merlin sat twirling an ornament appended 
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to her watch-chain, with a countenance expres- 
sive of something very near akin to contempt. 
If he had not been a baronet and ex-governor of 
Madras, she would have felt perfect contempt 
for the ideas expressed by the " old Utopian 
simpleton/' as she designated him in her own 
mind. 

^* Mary, my dear sister/' exclaimed Paul, as 
soon as he and his beloved companion were out 
of hearing of the house. ^' how much do I owe 
to you ! how much we all owe to your resolution 
to come here ! Your affectionate remembrance 
of your old friend has been the cause of more 
good than you can as yet imagine. Sir Egerton 
Cockerell has made the most noble, beneficent 
offers to me, as a tribute, he says, to the memory 
of Henry Durham. He has promised me the 
living of Stevenstone when it shall become 
vacant. Mr. Payne, the present incumbent, is 
seventy-five years of age. Sir Egerton has 
engaged him to give me a title for orders, and 
throw the entire care of the parish into my hands 
during the rest of his life. Mr. Payne will, of 
course, do what duty he may feel inclined to 
undertake, but all responsibility for the cure is 
to rest with me." 

" Oh, Paul, how delightful ! You will always 
be near this interesting Sir Egerton, and have 
an enlightened companion to converse with. 
How thankful I am !" 
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" You do not know half the cause we have 
for thankfulness yet« Sir Egerton will add a 
hundred a-year to Mr. Payne's income, to enable 
him to give that salary to his curate. And, 
beside this, Mr. Payne is, as you know, the 
Head-master of the Grammar School, which is 
under the patronage of the Mercers' Company, 
and of course they elect a Pauline. Sir Egerton 
intends to make interest for me to succeed Mr. 
Payne there also, and meanwhile, as the post of 
second-master is vacant, Mr. Payne has given 
me the appointment. The master is an old 
bachelor, and does not take any boarders belong- 
ing to the school, but I am to be allowed to do 
so ; and it shall not be a slight difficulty which 
shall prevent my making this the county school, 
before many years are over." 

" What will Nora say to such a crowd of 
happy circumstances ? Have you written to her ? 
I shall write to day to mamma. How happy I 
am 1 You dear, dear, good old Sir Egerton, — 
how I love you !" 

" It is well he does not hear you, Mary," 
said Paul, laughing. '^ He is not quite old 
enough to be loved by young ladies with im- 
punity." 

^ Nonsense, Paul ; he is as old as Methuselah. 
Well, now then mamma may come home ; you 
are quite settled now where to live !" 

" Yes, and in a very few months, my Nora 
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will be mine wholly and fi)r ever I You must 
give her up. Mistress Mary. You must be only 
second, or third rather, in her affections. I shall 
have the first place, and a pretty large part of 
her heart I mean that first place shall compre- 
hend ! But now, darling girl, for yourself ! — 
You never think of yourself — never did when 
we were children together ; but used to go about 
performing all sorts of kindnesses, and sacri- 
ficing your own inclinations to other people's all 
day long, unconscious the while that you were 
the most angelic little creature that ever blessed 
a home circle !" 

*^ How absurd you are, Paul ! * Much learn- 
ing doth make thee mad.' " 

" No, I am not ; I am simply stating a matter 
of fact. But now about yourself: once more 
we will begin. Sir Egerton does not Uke your 
remaining with these people. He says that 
Mrs. Vansittart Merlin's insolence is beyond 
endurance, and that you ought not to be subject 
to it a moment longer. Is this so, my dear 
Mary ? Pray, do not deceive me in this matter 
from mistaken kindness. I cannot stay to see 
into it myself, for I must be in Oxford to- 
morrow evening." 

" Mrs. Merlin is the most ill-bred woman I 
ever encountered, I must confess ; but, indeed, 
Paul, she does not seriously interrupt my hap- 
piness." 
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" You do not look unhappy certainly. Turn 
your face this way that I may examine it criti- 
cally. No ; there are no traces of repining nor 
even patient grief. Then you really do not wish 
to leave as yet ?*' 

" Certainly not. I believe I have been of 
some use already to Margaretta, and 1 desire 
most sincerely to remain with her until her fate 
is decided one way or the other. She is a most 
interesting girl, and in one of the most cruel 
positions I can possibly imagine." 

" True ; you may do much for her, I think, 
if you can bear with the annoying accessories of 
your life here." 

" I can bear them very well, Paul, I do 
assure you; and now that I know we have a 
friend in Sir Egerton, so near at hand, I shall 
get rid of the sense of isolation, which has been 
my worst trial since I entered Mrs. Vansittart 
Merlin's family." 

" I told Sir Egerton that I thought you would 
feel thus. I am sure you have done much for 
the poor little girls one never sees — (do they 
keep them under tiles somewhere like Endive 
plants^ ? by your account they must be wonder- 
iully civilized since that little wretch cut a 
summersault for the entertainmem of the flunkies 
the first day after you came here.' 

"They are much improved, and if Mamma 
has them as I think most likely, they will become 
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nice children, when they have been at school a 
year or two." 

" The plan arranged by Sir Egerton and my- 
self subject dear Mary entirely to your approval, 
is, that your mother and Nora should return to 
England immediately, and settle in one of the 
nearest towns. That they should forthwith op«i 
a school for the daughters of gentlemen, upon 
high terms, and providing every educational 
advantage which the times require, — Nora to 
remain with your Mamma till your engagement 
here expires, and then, you to join your mother, 
and Nora and her humble servant to be married 
forthwith. And Mary if you don't spirit up 
that beautiful little vixen of a pupil of yours, to 
run away with her lover within two months after 
this date, why, 1*11 come and marry them my- 
self, and carry you by main force to my strong- 
hold, and shut you up on bread and water till 
Nora and I return from our wedding trip !" 

" You wretch ! you about to be a parish 
priest ! Paul I'm shocked at you." 

The friends were reminded of the necessity 
of returning home, by the clock of the old 
church striking four. They found that Mrs. 
Vansittart Merlin had been so entirely fascinated 
by the conversation and gallant attentions of Sir 
Egerton, that for once she forgot to censure her 
* young person," and she cordially invited her 
agreeable neighbour to repeat his visit very 
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shortly. This Sir Egerton willingly promised, 
and finally engaged to dine at the Falconry in 
the beginning of the next week. 

Loll Remm had disappeared. When dis- 
covered, he was found crouched over the grating 
of one of the flues in the conservatory, where he 
was still shivering with cold and looking in- 
tensely miserable. Margaretta, who was now 
moving about again as usual, ran and fetched a 
polka jacket of crimson cashmere lined with fiir, 
and placing it over the boy's shoulders induced 
him to put it on, though at first he seemed rather 
unwilling to assume an unusual costume. 

Sir Egerton spoke a few words to him in his 
own language, and the boy prostrated himself 
before Margaretta, kissing the hem of her dress, 
and then pressing the corner of his new garment 
to his forehead. Loll Remm was never seen 
without his jacket again that winter. 



w 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



THE RETURN. 



nnHE letters of Paul and Mary were duly 
despatched to Dresden, and the happiness 
they afforded need not be expatiated on. Here 
was the realization of every hope which Mrs. 
Grey had formed for the children so dear to her 
— the reward of every sacrifice which had been 
requisite to educate and form the excellent 
young creatures, whose virtues were now bring- 
ing such rich harvest of joy for themselves and 
her! 

The preparations for the return of Mrs. Grrey 
and Nora and dear old Hannah were soon made: 
the work which is undertaken by happy people 
is usually achieved expeditiously. In the first 
week of December they left Dresden, and on 
their arrival in London proceeded to lodgings in 
Lamb's Conduit Street, which Mr. Hunter had 
engaged for them. Here Mrs. Grey remained 
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a fortnight, arranging various matters of business 
until, Oxford term ending, Paul was enabled to 
come to her and escort her into Devonshire. 
Sir Egerton Cockerell had by this time become 
so well acquainted with Mrs. Vansittart Merlin's 
peculiarities, that he did not wish Mrs. Grey to 
accept the invitation Mar^ was entitled to give 
her mother, but advised her to secure a lodging 
in the adjacent village. It would be impossible, 
he thought, for Mrs. Grey to transact the busi- 
ness she had in hand, while the guest of the lady 
of the Falconry. 

Mrs. Grey and Nora therefore went to Ste- 
venstone, and established themselves in their 
lodging, awaiting the moment when, next morn- 
ing, ceremony would admit of a re-union between 
the mother and daughter so long separated. 
What pen could do justice to the delight of these 
loving hearts, when a little before eight o'clock 
a carriage drew up at the door of the little mil- 
liner's shop over which they were lodging, and 
Mary, springing out, ran upstairs and threw 
herself into the arms of her mother. Sir Eger- 
ton Cockerell had contrived to persuade Mrs. 
Vansittart Merlin that this was a most graceful 
concession on her part, and as he dined that day 
at the Falconry, his carriage conveyed Mary to 
her mother, and would take her back when it 
went for him later in the evening. Mary said 
this was only one of a thousand little benevo- 

w 2 
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lences he had devised, and carried mto execution 
for her. 

One cannot conceive the idea of purer hap- 
piness than that enjoyed by the party now 
assembled in the parlour at Stevenstone: the 
mother rejoicing in re-union with her virtuous 
children ; the sisters again united, whose lives 
had seemed to themselves imperfect while sepa- 
rated; the lover and his beloved restored to 
each other, with the blessed hope that this 
meeting but preluded a yet closer, fonder union* 

Mary had much to communicate. She had 
held several conferences with Sir Egerton Cock- 
erell lately. The baronet had seen a very good 
spacious house, which was to let, about two 
miles the other side of Stevenstone ; it was seven 
miles only from Exeter, and therefore eligibly 
situated for the attendance of masters. He 
wished Mrs. Grey to take this house> if, on 
seeing it, she thought it suitable for her purpose, 
and he had insisted on Mary's agreeing that her 
mother should accept a year's rent from Paulf 
to whom he intended to present it. 

Two pupils were already secured through the 
active friendship of this kind patron, and Mary 
had little doubt that her own two young charges 
would accompany her when she joined her 
mother. Mrs. Grey had also met with one 
pupil in London — a West Indian, who had been 
consigned to the guardianship of Mr. Ashewell, 
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^ the surgeon of New Broad Street, Mr. Frank- 

land's friend. 

The carriage arriving, Mary was obliged to 
tear herself away, and moreover dared not in- 
dulge herself by accepting Paul's escort to the 
Falconry. On arriving at home, she went into 
the drawing-room to thank Sir Egerton for the 
happiness he had procured for her, and to oflFer 
her services, should Mrs. Vansittart Merlin 
desire music. They were not accepted, and the 

- ** young person" was allowed to retire. 

' The house recommended by Sir Egerton 

< proved commodious, and every way appropriate 

i^ for the purpose for which Mrs. Grey required 

? it, and she engaged it immediately at a reason- 

- able rent. The furniture, which had been left 
t in the Pantechnicon, was sent down from 
i London, and the necessary additions were made 
c to fit it for the reception of about a dozen girls. 

The preparations interested Sir Egerton greatly; 
t indeed, he seemed to find supreme delight in 

i watching the proceedings and promoting the 

well-being of his new acquaintance. He said 
t one day to Paul, ** that it afforded him as much 

! amusement as a naturalist would experience in 

i watching the movements of a swarm of bees. 

Complimentary this, Mr. Paul !" 

Meantime, Margaretta Merlin had occasioned 

Mary many hours of great anxiety ; she became 

more headstrong and impetuous every day. 



i 
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When the house was filled with company at 
Christmas, her spirits rose to the wildest hilarity 
— she danced indefatigably^ sang, talked, and 
fluttered about like some unquiet spirit trying to 
cheat itself out of the perception of its '^ own 
internal restless agony" by an assumption of 
glee. She again played billiards and smoked 
cigarettes with the men, despite the almost tear- 
ful entreaties of Mary that she would be more 
guarded in her demeanor ; and when at length 
Mary urged •* What would her absent friend 
feel, could ,he be aware of her conduct?" she 
replied that the only firiend whose opinion she 
valued, except Mary's, knew perfectly well what 
she was about, and had himself said, *' Chaff 
hides many a secret jewel in this world !" 

Mary saw that her pupil was trembling on 
the edge of a precipice, and had no power to 
lay a restraining hand on the half-maddened 
girl who was meditating the fatal leapw She 
was so anxious for the unfortunate young Mar- 
garetta that she abstained from leaving her, 
even when it might have been possible so to do, 
preferring to forbear the enjoyment of sharing in 
her mother and Nora's arrangements for the 
opening of their school, to risking the loss of a 
single opportunity of serving Margaretta at this 
critical moment of her existence. Many symp- 
toms began to manifest themselves in Miss 
Merlin, which appeared to Mary very alarming. 
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She complained of sleepless nights^ of frequent 
headache, and an inability to concentrate her 
attention on any oiie subject. 

It would avail nothing to mention these to 
Mrs. Vansittart Merlin, and poor Mary was 
entirely at a loss what to do. To remain a 
silent spectator when the life or the reason of 
that lovely girl was at stake, was surely wrong ; 
yet to whom could she communicate her alarms? 
Mrs. Grey suggested in a note, could not Mary 
speak to Mr. Vansittart Merlin -respecting his 
daughter's state ? But Mary considered this an 
almost hopeless scheme, for, excepting in the 
drawing-room in the evening, where she had 
never exchanged half a dozen sentences with 
him, Mary had never encountered the master of 

the house half a dozen times since she entered 

« 

his fiimily. She resolved, however, to make the 
attempt, if possible. 

After watching for an opportunity for more 
than a week, Mary at length saw Mr. Merlin 
approach a table at which Sir Egerton Cockerell 
sat, having in his hand some minute object, 
which he appeared to regard with great satis- 
faction. She perceived that the opportunity she 
had waited for had arrived, and walking towards 
the gentlemen with an apparently careless step, 
she took up a medalion which was on the table, 
and appeared to be engaged in the examination 
of it. The moment she could address Mr. 
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Merlin without rudely breaking in ob Idi con- 
vernation with his gueBty Mary e utocan.il die 
fiithorV attention to her remarks npoo the beskk 

of hill child. 

Mr. Merlin heard the recital ct the 
NymptomH which had alarmed the jaaog \ 
iumH| without the change of a line in his 
tonnnco. 

'*MiMS (}rey/' said he at the conclusion of her 
communication! " I am obliged by yonrafibction- 
ala intnroHt in my daughter. I have not myself 
bmni altogether unobservant of her state. Mar- 
KArettii in of an ungovernable temper, and her 
health Muffers from the indulgence of her feelings. 
Hhe ImM unfortunately conceived the idea, that in 
reitiMtlng the arrangements her mother and my- 
Relf have made for her union with a young 
nobleman, of high character and agreeable po^ 
Moni she nhows a fine independent spirit I am 
aware that Miss Vansittart Merlin has presuaded 
herself and probably you also, my dear Madam, 
that a romantic objection exists in her mind, to 
the fulfilment of the contract entered into by 
her parents. — This is merely a young lady's 
fancy, the person alluded to was removed many 
months since from all chance of communication 
with my daughter. This little afiair is therefore 
ended. I am also aware that my daughter very 
properly abstained from all cUrect confidence 
with yourself on this sulyect As you think 
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Margaretta unwell^ I will desire Mr. Hudson to 
see her, and this will at least have the effect of 
relieving you from your friendly anxiety," 

Mary thanked Mr. Merlin for his attention to 
her communication, and moved to another part 
of the room. " Poor unfortunate girl,'' thought 
she '* exactly what she said when I first came 
here! all her deepest emotions, her strongest 
impulses are pooh pooh'd aside as the idle cre- 
ation of a young lady's fancy. Poor girl, every 
way unfortunate ! for if she finally seek refuge 
with her lover, from this cruel bondage, I fear 
that she will find little lasting happiness in a 
union with him, under circumstances of what 
Mr. O'Donovan will consider absolute poverty." 

In the middle of that night, Mary was awoke 
by the movement of her door, which, as well as 
that of Margaretta's dressing-room, opened into 
the school-room. It was Margaretta herself 
who entered Mary's chamber. 

" Mary dear,'* said she^ " I cannot sleep ; my 
head is throbbing dreadfully ! Will you come 
to me for a little while ? I am afraid of my own 
thoughts !" 

Mary rose and led the suffering girl back to 
her bed, and applying all the means within her 
reach, strove to mitigate the pain which dis- 
tracted her. By degrees she partially succeeded, 
and Margaretta then asked her friend to read to 
her ** till she forgot herself ior a few moments,** 
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Gradually the soft cadence of Mary's sweet 
voice, as she read page after page, soothed the 
senses of the weary girl, and she fell into a sleep 
which lasted till daylight She then woke quite 
calm, but sadly languid and exhausted, and 
Mary rang for her maid and procured some 
refreshment, of which the invalid stood greatly 
in need. She acknowledged that she had taken 
scarcely any food the preceding day. 

Mr. Hudson called in the course of the fore- 
noon, and he considered Margaretta so unwell 
that he forbade her attempting to join the &mily 
circle that day. 

*' You must lie quietly on your sofa to-day. 
Miss Margaretta,'* said he. ^' Have you a new 
novel in the house ? That would be your best 
medicine. Don't be shocked. Miss Grey, and 
put on a solemn Mrs. Chapone-like air. I pre- 
scribe a novel for Miss Vansittart Merlin ; and 
if you have not got one at hand, send off a 
groom to fetch one from Stevenstone Priory. 
I saw Sir Egerton Cockerell unpacking a boxftil 
yesterday, and what man is there in the county 
who would not be proud to contribute to the 
amusement of the belle of the neighbourhood?" 

Mary attended the kindly surgeon to the door, 
and he beckoned her to follow bim into the 
corridor. 

^' She is seriously ill, Miss Grey," said he. 
*' I am going to speak to her &ther. I shall 
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advise him to send to London immediately, and 
summon a consultation on the case : her reason 
or her life will pay the forfeit of continued harass 
such as she endures, poor child. O'Donovan 
was here again yesterday. I saw him myself: 
he was dyed deep brown, and had on a dress 
like that little Hindoo boy at the Priory — ;a 
cunning device^ and one that answered too, for 
he was mentioned to me afterwards by Andrews, 
the writing-master at the Grammar School, as 
'* one of Sir Egerton Cockerell's foreign servants, 
whom he had met walking by the side of Miss 
Vansittart Merlin, carrying a basket of fruit, in 
Dove Vale." 

" Shall you tell her father, Mr. Hudson ?" 
^' No. I thought it right to do so some 
months ago, when O'Donovan was supposed to 
be grouse-shooting, and I saw him at the *^ Three 
Crowns," at Exeter, one day when I went there 
with a patient, concerning whom I wished to 
have Dr. Ghrantley's opinion. Mr. Merlin re- 
ceived the communication in a manner which 
will most certainly prevent my telling him any- 
thing that is going on, either now or at a future 
time. The man cuts himself off from human 
sympathy, and must abide by the consequences 
of his supercilious airs. Good bye ! Get the 
child a book, if you can — a good healthy story 
of love and marriage. Homoeopathic practice 
that ! Give her a hair of the dog that bit her — 
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it's the only thing the system would not reject 
just now." 

It appeared that Mr. Hudson's represmtations 
were so far influential, that a telegraphic message 
was despatched to the physician who attended 
the family in London, and late in the evening of 
the next day Dr. Berkey and Sir Richard Vane 
arrived at the Falconry, attended by Mr. Hud- 
son. After having seen the patient, they were 
ushered into Mrs. Vansittart Merlin's boudoir, 
where she and Mr. Vansittart Merlin awaited 
them. 

The opinion of these gentlemen was fer from 
favourable. Miss Vansittart Merlin^s health 
was in a most precarious state. Was there 
anything pressing on the young lady's spirits — 
any attachment — any little difficulty between 
herself and — in fact, any contrariety between 
the young lady's inclinations and the matri- 
monial engagement which the fashionable world 
spoke of as existing between Miss Vansittart 
Merlin and a young nobleman, now absent from 
this country ?" 

Mrs. Vansittart Merlin could not conceive it 
possible that Miss Vansittart Merlin should 
entertain any wish to derange the arrangements 
entered into by her parents and the guardians of 
Lord Banlaghan. 

Mr. Vansittart Merlin felt assured that the 
young lady's mother did justice to the propriety 
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and delicacy of her sentiments on this subject. 
Her health was the fact on which he had 
troubled Sir Richard Vane and Dr. Berkley to 
consult with the family apothecary, his respect- 
able acquaintance, Mr. Hudson. 

" But, my good sir," said Sir Richard, " it is 
a farce to require us to consult on the measures 
likely to benefit Miss Merlin, if we are pre- 
cluded from endeavouring to ascertain what it is 
which has brought her to her present state of 
health. I think," bowing to his colleagues, " we 
do not need much deliberation to pronounce 
that the young lady is very unwell. How to 
improve her health is, I presume, the matter on 
which we are met in consultation." 

" I request that your remarks may be con- 
fined to Miss Vansittart Merlin's health. Her 
parents are the only competent judges of what 
may best contribute to her happiness," said 
Mrs. Merlin, in her most Lady Macbeth-like 
manner. 

" Madam," said Sir Richard Vane, " I beg 
to differ from you in that opinion. A certain 
line of conduct may appear to the friends of a 
young lady expedient, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances might perhaps be advisable ; but the 
art of the physician may enable him to trace in 
his patient evidences of suffering, which even 
the intelligence of a Mrs. Vansittart Merlin 
might not detect, unaided by professional acu- 
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men, and these may indicate the necessity for a 
change of measures, I am of opinion that your 
daughter is suffering from disappointed afiection 
for a very fine gentlemanly fellow — the second 
son of my old firiend Banlaghan, and, still more, 
from an intolerably irritating consciousness that 
there exists no earthly reason why her inclination 
should not be indulged." 

" Sir Richard Vane, I insist on your refiraining 
from these impertinent observations," exclaimed 
the irate dame. *' Be pleased, Sir, to remember 
whom you are addressing !" 

" The only pleasure I shall enjoy this evening, 
Mrs. Merlin, will be to relieve you from my 
presence. It is a sight cruel enough to mar all 
pleasurable feelings for some hours to come, to 
have seen one of the most beautiful creatures I 
ever beheld trembling on the verge of insanity— 
for that is the feet, Madam — ^because she is un- 
willing to risk the hazard (and well she may, 
pretty creature !) of making her lover uneasy as 
the husband of a portionless bride, or of out- 
raging every womanly feeling and instinct by 
suffering herself to be forced into a marriage 
with the brother of the man she loves. Faugh ! 
it makes one sick of wealth and grandeur to see 
such worse than heathen sacrifices. Order my 
carriage, sir, immediately (to a footman who 
answered the bell Sir Richard had rung during 
his speech). I have the honour to say good 
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evening," and he left the room, nodding to his 
brother practitioners, and saying, '* Will you do 
me the favour to call on me an hour hence at 
* The George Inn?' " 

The party left behind were not in the most 
agreeable situation. Mrs. Vansittart Merlin 
was, as might be expected, violently enraged, 
and the two disciples of i^sculapius who re- 
mained felt almost compromised by the outbreak 
of him who had left. The best thing was to 
busy themselves in writing a prescription and 
holding a conference in a low tone, at a distant 
table, during which proceeding Mrs. Merlin left 
the room. 

Dn Berkley then informed Mr. Merlin that 
it was his opinion and that of his professional 
colleagues, that Miss Merlin might find change 
of air and scene very beneficial. Brighton they 
would recommend, as that place would afibrd 
society as well as good air. Miss Merlin should 
be encouraged to be in society as much as her 
strength permitted. 

Mr. Merlin was obliged; would direct that 
arrangements were made for the removal of the 
family to Brighton forthwith ; and begged Dr. 
Berkley would be so good as to visit Miss 
Vansittart Merlin at that place as often as ^he 
should deem advisable. 

The gentlemen then bowed themselves out, 
having been duly fee'd by Mn Merlin. A fee 
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less agreeably earned had probably seldom been 
pocketed by either gentleman. 

Three days only elapsed before the family at 
the Falconry were en route for Brighton. Mary 
Grey was thus once more separated from her 
mother and Nora, and, what she regretted nearly 
as much, Margaretta was removed from home at 
the very moment when a new influence might 
have been brought to bear on her, which pos- 
sibly might have produced beneficial results. 
Paul had been ordained, and on the next Sunday 
was to commence his clerical duties at Steven- 
stone, and Mary had hoped that his position as 
curate of the parish might aflbrd him oppor- 
tunities of conversing with Margaretta, and lead- 
ing her to higher views than those she had 
hitherto regarded as the supreme good of human 
life. 

It was a .great disappointment to all parties 
that Mary should not be able to see ** The 
School" open. She had anticipated great delight 
in witnessing the beginning of that orderly, 
cheerful life, in the midst of which she trusted 
to find her own happiness at no distant day. 
She yearned for the serene life of home — for the 
equable spirits and well-regulated temper of her 
mother — even the quaint, cordial character of 
dear good old Hannah, to cheer and warm daily 
life: she yearned to be once more where people 
had human hearts. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



BRIGHTON. 



A SPACIOUS house was engaged for ' Mrs. 
and Mr. Vansittart Merlin and suite/ who, 
as the Brighton Oazette informed its readerst 
arrived at it on the 10th of January. 

Margaretta was pleased with the change of 
scene. She was usually tolerably well in the 
days, and her rest, though still not perfect, was 
less broken than at the Falconry. She had 
insisted on having her own pony sent to 
Brighton, but for nearly a fortnight forbore 
to ride him, at the advice of Dr. Berkley. She 
amused herself by driving a low garden phaeton, 
with Mary for her companion, attended by her 
own groom on horseback. This seemed to be 
her favourite pastime, and to benefit her more 
than any other mode of spending the hours, of 
daylight. There was just enough occupation in 
guiding the pretty Shetland ponies which her 
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father had procured for her, to prevent any sense 
of tedium, yet not enough to interrupt conver- 
sation when she and Mary inclined to talk. 

The two girls were just starting for one of 
these long drives, about a week after they went 
to Brighton, when a letter from Mrs. Grey was 
brought to Mary. She put it into her pocket 
after ascertaining that all was well, to read at a 
more convenient season. 

They had proceeded two or three miles before 
either girl appeared disposed to chat. At last 
Margaretta exclaimed, " Mary, I wish you 
would indulge a very unreasonable desire of 
mine !" 

^' What is it, darling ? It must be something 
very unreasonable indeed, if I do not do what 
you desire." 

'^ I want to hear your mother^s letter — straight 
through, not one line skipped —read bang through 
it from one end to the other. You may well 
look surprised. I said it was an unreasonable 
request I wanted to make, and you are not 
obliged to grant it, you know ; but that is what 
I want." 

" I do not think it would be right to promise 
this until I have looked it over, Margaretta. 
My mother never would read a letter addressed 
to us, or allow us to read one to her, until we 
had previously perused it She siud the sen- 
timents or the confidences it contained were the 
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property of the writer, and he entrusted them to 
his correspondent with the tacit understanding, 
that his confidence would only be extended to 
such parties as the writer himself would be likely 
to approve ; and how could the person addressed 
judge of this, until he had perused the letter 
himself?" 

** Exactly so ; and that is why I want you to 
read it at once. Of course, there will be things 
in it never meant for my ear, and after you have 
read them yourself, you could not read them to 
me. But, Mary, it would do me good to hear 
one gemiine mother's letter. Everything is so 
seedy ! Don't you know I only guess what a 
mother is ?" 

Mary took out her letter. 

" Read, child, read !" exclaimed her com- 
panion. ** It will speak of Mrs. Vansittart 
Merlin and that poor misguided child Mar- 
garetta, and a hundred other matters — all safe 
enough with me. Come, read, I say !" 

" To hear is to obey : thy slave will read," 
said Mary. 

« My dear CHld, 

" Nora and I hare agreed to console you, and indulge onr- 
selyes by -writing twice a-week to you while you are at 
Brighton ; and I claim the priyilege of commencing the cor- 
respondence by telling you how charmingly we have begun 
life here. There is already a perfect air of Ijome over the 
whole house. The furniture of our own rooms greets the eye 

x 2 
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ait eyery turn like the faces of old friends, and that piOTided 
for the girls looks cheerful and pretty, as everythiDg intended 
for the use of little damsels ought to do. The little heds and 
cheerful, airy rooms impress Hannah most agreeably, for, as 
you know, the could neyer oyercome her dislike of G«niiaii 
arrangements, or cease from regretting the domestic comforts 
of dear old England. Our seyen young inmates promise Tery 
fairly. The West Indian, Ella Westonhy, is the least tractable 
at present ; she has all the Jierte of her mother^s raoe^ and 
almost terrifies the two little Norlands by her flashing eyes and 
sudden, startling motions. The new pianoforte is magnificent, 
and Nora's yoice has neyer been heard to such adyantage, I 
think, as when sioging duets with Paul, to the accompaniment 
of this splendid instniment. Sir Egerton Gockerell, wno has 
been here twice, says that their singing *is diyine.' Bleaa 
them, dear creatures — their whole being is in harmony with 
each other ! 

" flow is yonr interesting Margaretta progressing ^ WBen 
I see the happiness of my bebyed children, and contrast tha 
distracted, discordant state of that loyely girl with the foil, 
rich life of Nora and Paul, my heart oyeiflows with sympathy, 
and I long to draw her into our little band and lead her to the 
perception of that higher life of which she is ai present uncon- 
scious. Poor child ! It is a sad fieite to concentrate in herself 
80 many of the happiest gifts of nature and of fortune, yet to 
be doomed to suffering on that yery account! Her lover's 
character is freely discussed by eyerybody in this neighbour- 
hood. He is considered * a fine, gentlemanly fellow ;' but no 
one attributes to him any quality which can encourage a hope 
of happiness for Margaretta, should she be so imprudent aa to 
marry without her parents' sanction, aCnd consequently with- 
out fortune. It is not that the young man is mercenary, < bat 
Viot e'en loye can liye on roses ;' and it would demand a most 
extraordinary character in a man of his rank und hahits^ te 
become a consistently iapp^ and affectionate husband at the 
expense of eyery amusement and pleasure he has hitherto 
▼alued, and shut out from the society which ooostitates his 
* world,' Try all you can,, my loye, to «ii fi^fti^^^ your friend 
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from such a fatal mistake as an elopement. Her right course 
is steadily to refixse to marry Lord Bai^aghan, and to wait the 
result with patience. She ougiM not to marry the elder brother, 
and will bitterly rue the day if ever induced to wed the younger 
without a suitable marriage portion. 

** I find I have only time to add Nora's loye, and that I am. 
^* My dear Child's loving Mother, 

"Mart Gbby." 

" Thank you, Mary dear," said Margaretta. 
" Tell your mother what I have made you do, 
and that her letter has done me good ; but do 
not talk to me now^ dear." 

She turned her ponies* heads homewards^ and 
drove rapidly back ; and on reaching the house, 
jumped out of the little carriage, and went to 
her own room without speaking to anyone ; nor 
did she appear again in the family circle thai 
day. — ^' She had a headache, and wished to be 
quiet," she said. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 



A SURPRISE. 

T'HE little girls Alice and Caroline, had been 
slowly progressing with their education 
since Mary had been with the Merlins ; but dur- 
ing the last month, Margaretta'^s precarious health 
had rendered her so dependant on Mary*s atten- 
tions for all the comfort she seemed capable of 
enjoying, tliat the children's studies had been 
much neglected. They now ran wild again, 
almost without restraint, and all the authority 
Mary could exert, barely sufficed to prevent their 
becoming a nuisance to every inmate of the 
house. Stevens, the nurse, who had lived with 
them from infancy, and who was really attached 
to them, was worn to the last degree of attenua- 
tion by having perpetually to rush after the 
unruly little monkies, as they dashed from one 
place to another doing their deeds of mischief. 
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M argaretta felt indisposed to go out, the inorn« 
ing after the drive, during which she had insisted 
on hearing Mrs. Grey's letter. So Mary, willing 
to do what might be in her power for the little 
girls, proposed to them to take a quiet walk with 
her towards Ovendean. The children gladly 
assented, and attended by Margaretta*s maid, they 
8et out in high glee. After walking a couple of 
hours, they had just re-entered the town on their 
return, when two gentlemen met them, coming 
quickly up a street at right angles with the path 
they were taking. " My dear Miss Grey, how 
are you?" said Dr. Berkley who ivas one of 
the party. " You were going to pass more than 
one friend in this unsociable manner, if I had 
not arrested your steps !'* 

Mary turned her head to see who the doctor's 
companion might be. The costume was that of 
an Englishman— but the fiice — could it be ? It 
must be 'Aid ed-Deen ! She put out her hand, 
but surprise prevented a word of greeting from 
escaping her lips. 

" El ward fil-Ackman, will not condescend to 
recognize an old friend," said he. **Ali Miss 
Mary, years do not obliterate the memory of past 
happiness from some hearts. Will you not wel- 
come your old friend by one word of kindness?" 

" Indeed, I am very glad to meet you again. 
** We have never forgotten you. Mamma and 
Nora and Paul as well as I, often have talked of 
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you, but we thought it was you who were forget- 
ful, you have not let us hear of you so many 
years." 

** What, have you not had letters from me r* 

** Paul had one, shortly after you left England 
but none have reached us since." 

" I wrote to Paul and to the Mamma, many 
letters — so many ! and not one answer. Ah, I 
said the stranger is forgotten, his friend is dead, 
and the young have loved other companions, 
and have no memory of the Arab stranger, who 
loved them so dearly." 

" We had not one letter — how could it ber* 

'* I cannot tell, I did not write to you for 
nearly two years after that first letter, I was not 
able, but then I did — where can they be ? Your 
post is so correct, so true, no letter is lost with 
you, it is said* I wrote again and again, and 
directed them all — Mistress Grey, Sutton Square, 
the Chartreuse Hospital, London." 

*^ Oh, that accounts for it then, you forgot the 
address ; fancy Dr. Berkley, these letters were 
to have reached Charter-House Square." 

^' What on earth put such an address into your 
head'Al^ed-Deenr 

*' Was it not right Doctor ?" 

*' No — quite wrong, " said Mary smiling^ 
" You remembered the name of Sutton, because 
your friend Mr. Frankland had told you that a 
merchant named Sutton bought the ancient 
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Monastery of* Chartreuse,' and built and endow- 
ed the Charter-House Hospital and school." 

"Ha, ha — what a confusion of ideas ! no 
great wonder the letters did not reach their des- 
tination, especially as I think Miss Grey, that 
you have been in Germany some years,'* said 
Dr. Berkley. 

** Have you been in Germany ? Ah, if I had 
known! why did not some good spirit whisper to 
me that what my heart longed for, as the traveller 
longs for water in the Desert, was within reach of 
me ! at Munich, and at Frankfort, I spent a long 
year." 

** We were at Dresden. Nora and I were 
finishing our education there, and Mamma taught 
English in many families." 
^ They had been walking homewards during 
this conversation, following the impulsion of Dr. 
Berkley, but seemingly without the slightest 
consciousness on the part of 'Ala ed-Deen and 
Mary, and had now arrived at Mrs. Vansittart 
Merlin's door. Dr. Berkley proposed to intro- 
duce his friend to that lady, and Mary then for 
the first time, began to wonder how the Physician 
and 'A\k ed-Deen had become acquainted, and 
had arrived in company, that day in Brighton. 
They informed her that the acquaintance was 
formed when the Arab was in England six years 
since, and had been renewed in Paris the 
proceeding summer. 'Ala ed-Deen and the 
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doctor had met acddentally in the train to-day, 
the Arab having come to Brighton on a Tisit to 
Colonel and Lady Selina Darlington, with whom 
he had formed an intimacy at Frankfort 

Mrs. Vansittart Merlin was pleased to receive 
'Ali ed-Deen very graciously, for Dr. Berkley 
took care to inform lier of the aristocratic people 
his firiend was about to visit If she had a 
weakness, Mr. Vansittart Merlin loved a title ! 

Dr. Berkley and Mary went to Margaretta's 
room together. On the way, he enquired into 
various particulars of her condition, and shook 
his head as Mary recounted the observations she 
had made. His apprehensions were encreafted 
after he had seen the invalid, she was weaker 
and had more fever than when he saw her last. 

•* Miss Grey," said he, "I wish she would take 
the matter into her own hands, and run off with 
O'Donovan! two months hence it may be too late." 

'Ala ed-Deen had profited so much by the op- 
portunity affi)rded by his t^te & tete with Mrs. 
Vansittart Merlin, that they found him already 
engaged to repeat his visit, on the following day, 
and the probability of meeting at public places 
of amusement was alluded to with smiles by her 
to whose face they were unfrequent guests ! 
certainly 'Ala ed-Deen did look superbly hand- 
some ! Mary thought him even more so than he 
was six years since. How warmly the Arab 
would have reciprocated the compliment, Mary 
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would have blushed to know. There was no 
question in 'AU ed-Deen's mind that the lovely 
bud) had bloomed into a lovelier rose. 

Every day now found 'Ali ed-Deen at Mrs. 
Vansittart Merlin's house. He brought her 
numberless offerings of perfume, and trinkets, 
slippers and embroidery in gold and silver exactly 
suited to her gorgeous taste. One of his gifts, 
a hand mirror, the back of the frame of which 
was of velvet richly patterned over with golden 
embroidery, was an especial favorite. The 
Czarina as he soon learnt to call her, seemed to 
find the portrait it presented more interesting 
than other works of art. 

'Al^ ed-Deen's attentions were not however 
exclusively devoted to Mrs. Merlin; Margaretta 
shared many of them, but there was a gentle 
consideration in his behaviour to her, which be« 
trayed that Dr. Berkley had imparted some 
portion at least, of her story to him. He fre- 
quently induced her to go out, when otherwise 
she would have refused to take exercise ; at his 
suggestion she again mounted her favorite pony, 
and by some magic of his own 'Ala ed-Deen 
contrived so entirely to master the freakful 
creature, that it would suffer the Arab to walk 
by its side without a single manifestation of 
irritability. Thus Margaretta, on her pet and 
'A14 ed-Deen walking by her side with Mary 
1 eaning on his arm, began to enjoy a more intel** 
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loctual life than had ever before opened to her 
perception. A very few interviews had placed 
the secret of * Ala ed-Deen's heart inMargaretta*s 
possession, and she rejoiced with genuine heart- 
felt pleasure at the happiness of her friend in 
being the object of the devotion of so distinguish- 
ed a suitor. Though perfectly refined, his 
manners were unlike the ordinary drawing-room 
lounger. His boyhood had been passed amongst 
a wild and imaginative people, who had no word 
equivalent to the sense of our word fashion^ and 
who if they could have translated les convenances 
would have given it a signification as opposite as 
possible from that attached to the expression in 
die languages of Europe. They would have 
understood it literally, and supposed that it 
meant what was convenient,fitting, and agreeable, 
what is in accordance with the instincts of gra- 
ciously natured people. There was a vigour — a 
raciness in his conversation, which arrested the 
attention* His remarks displayed a rare com- 
bination of enthusiasm and refiection, and truth 
and goodness appeared to rule his being. 

Day by day his empire over the soul of Mary 
Grey grew more absolute. She learned to meet 
without pain the large dark eyes which were 
perpetually rivetted on her exquisite counte- 
nance, and her timid glance gradually became 
less fugitive, and at times rested on 'A14 ed- 
Deen's expressive face, as though — 
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'* The lips and eyes, 
Predestined to hare all her sighs, 
And never be forgot again, 
Sparkled and spoke before her then I" 

'Ala ed-Deen had written to Paul Frankland 
immediately after his renewal of acquaintance 
with Mary, and a frequent interchange of letters 
had followed. Paul now wrote to say that he 
intended to be in London the third week in 
February, and he wished *AU ed-Deen would 
meet' him there, and spend at least a part of the 
week with him. The Arab had already com- 
pleted his visit at Colonel Darlington's house, 
and was at an hotel not far from the Merlins. 

" What did Miss Mary wish ? She would 
not decree his departure ?'* 

** Yes, indeed, I shall, if it rests with me to 
decide your movements. How can you want 
any persuasion to go and see dear Paul, if you 
really care half as much about him as you say 
you do ?*' 

" Who would leave a garden of roses, to sit 
under the boughs of an oak ?" 

*' A very good exchange," said Margaretta, 
laughing, " if the sun shone very warmly on the 



roses 



I" 



** But in the garden where I love to be, the 
sun never sheds too glowing warmth. Cool 
breezes, fresh from heaven, temper the pure 
atmosphere, and around the garden queen floats 
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always a fleecy veil, which shrouds her from the 
sun's too ardent kisses !" 

•* Ah, you take shelter in imagery, and evade 
the consideration of the claims of friendship !** 
said Mary^ bending her face over the work she 
held in her hand to hide the conscious blush 
which suffused her delicate cheek. 

** Must I go ? One — two — three days must 
I stay ?" 

" All the week, surely ! You cannot be so 
shabby as to give Paul less than the week 1'* 

" A week ! — ^an age 1" said he ; murmuring 
softly for Mary's ear alone — 

'* Oh ! let me only breathe the air, 

The blessed air that 's breathed by thee ; 
And whether on its wings it bear 
Or Ufe, or death, 'tis sweet to me !" 

" How wretchedly cold this room is I" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Vansittart Merlin, who came 
sailing in with an ominous cloud on her large 
handsome face. " Ah ! 'Ala ed-Deen, I did 
not know you were here ! Have you heard 
from Lord Salisbury about my promised dog? 
Positively, I cannot wait longer than till to- 
morrow. Send a man by the next express train 
to London, and he can surely contrive to reach 
Hatfield and return by to-morrow evening. 
The Marquis's people need not detain him five 
minutes. I never care for anything I am kept 
waiting for." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



'^ Amidst the cloud-grey deeps a&r, 

The bliss departed lies : 
How linger on one lonely star 

The lo'ving wistful eyes ! 
Alas! a star in truth — ^the light 
Shines but a signal of the night 

'* If lock'd within the icy chill 
Of the long sleep, thou wert, 
Hy faithful grief could find thee still 



f- ' A life within my heart 

, ^ But, oh ! the worse despair to see 

1 '" Thee live to earth, and die to me !" 

SCHILLBB. 

55/ n^HE first three days of 'Ali ed-Deen's absence 
ii* had passed away without either Mary or her 

;t^ friend Margaretta finding them intolerably long. 

ii!!' True, they missed the agreeable companion of 

^^ their rides and walks, and they had already 
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found occasion to say many times that *' such or 
such things had better be done when *Ala ed- 
Deen returned/' and they had arranged to defer 
reading a new volume of poems till ** the Arab" 
came back, and Margaretta meant to go to a 
concert when '• Mary's Arabian hero" came to 
Brighton again next week. But still the days 
did pass over, and what afforded Mary great 
pleasure was to see that each one, as it flew by, 
carried away some little portion of Margaretta's 
irritability, and left her with a more healthful 
pulse and cooler forehead. 

The post brought Mary a letter on the fourth 
day, in the well known writing of Paul. With 
what trembling, blushing interest did she open 
the letter which would speak of him whose 
image filled her mind, and with whom though 
absent, her thought still held communion. 

" heayenly Love ? ' tis thy sweet task the human flowera 

to bind, 
" Who though apart, are yet by thee for ever intertwiDed," 

Mary had retired to a little distance from her 
friend to read the precious letter, and Margaretta 
wondered that she made no comment, and had 
nothing to relate of its contents. I'uming to 
utter a jesting reproach, she discovered Mary 
lying perfectly insensible on the so& where she 
had seated herself a few minutes since. She had 
fainted, and the letter which had affected her so 
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powerfully had &llen at her feet. Margaretta 
rang for help, and with a woman's instinctive 
sympathy caught up the letter and put it in the 
pocket of her dress. She told the servant who 
answered her hasty summons to send her maid 
instantly, and to fetch medical advice ; for Mary 
looked so deathlike, that her friend perceived it 
was no ordinary swoon. Mary was conveyed to 
her own room, and placed on her bed, but none 
of the means which are usually resorted to, in 
such cases, were successful in restoring animation. 
The surgeon who arrived in twenty minutes af- 
terwards, hearing that she had become insensible 
while reading a letter, opened a vein, and then 
almost immediately Mary began to manifest signs 
of returning consciousness. She continued in a 
most languid state all day, scarcely speaking, 
and but that occasionally a tear escaped the 
closed eyelids, her state might have been mistaken 
for slumber. In the evening, Margaretta, who 
had never left her bedside, desired the servant 
who had shared her watch, to go for an hour and 
refresh herself by change of scene. Mary opened 
her eyes as the door closed after the woman, and 
held out her arms towards Margaretta. The 
affectionate girl threw herself into them, and 
clasping her own round Mary entreated her to 
tell her what had caused such overwhelming 
sorrow, since she had already said no one dear 
to her was ill ? 
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'' Read Paul's letter, darling," replied she. " I 
saw you place it under my pillow, though I 
could not then speak. Read it, Margaretta, and 
unite your prayers with mine,for me and for him 
who is dearer to me than hfe." 

Paul's letter stated that 'Ala ed-Deen had con- 
fided to him, his passionate devotion to Mary. 
He seemed to have centred on her all the deep 
earnest tenderness of his fervent character. One 
only misgiving had clouded Paul's happiness in 
discovering thatMary was thus perfectly beloved, 
and that was, concerning 'Ala ed-Deen's religious 
principles. His apprehensions were but too fiilly 
realized; 'Aid ed-Deen, though not a Mahometan, 
acknowledged that he could not accept the 
theory of the Christian religion. 

Paul entreated his sister Mary to hold &st 
the profession of faith in which she had hith^to 
found hope and support. He told her that 'Ala 
ed-Deen had earnestly besought him to assist 
him to examine again the grounds on which 
Christians found their creed ; and though with 
deepest sorrow, concurred with Paul in deeming 
it best, and most consonant to the veneratioa 
which he felt for Mary's goodness and piety, to 
abstain from visiting her again until this momen- 
tous question should have been set at rest, by a 
clear, definite realization of the truth as it 
should appear to his intelligence. Paul said 'Ala 
ed-Deen had felt bis position deeply, but felt it 
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€18 a man. There was no unmanly blinking of 
the question. 'Ala ed-Deen said and felt that a 
man to be worthy Mary Grey, must be able to 
lead her to his God, as his most precious treasure, 
and that if it were so, that he found he could not 
in sincerity and truth receive the same faith as 
she held, he must yield the hope which was 
dearest to him, and resign his* fondest desires. 
It was not a question whose faith was the purer; 
for 'Alst ed-Deen, in casting away the supersti- 
tions of his own country, had also rejected the 
tenets which were zealously inculcated by a 
Christian missionary, with whom his father had 
placed him for a year at Aden, and repudiated 
the idea of any system of theology. The letter 
concluded with exhortations to *^ faith and pa- 
tience in tribulation/' 

" Good heavens, what a position !" cried Mar- 
garetta. ^*In what varied forms does misery 
steal upon us in this world of care and disap- 
pointment ! Two girls, beloved by the idols of 
their hearts, as unspeakably wretched as human 
beings can be I — two young devoted lovers, tor- 
tured by that very love which is the only thing 
worth living for, and suffering agonies because 
the God of the one girl and parents of the other, 
refuse to bless the union which is the holiest oi 
all man's relations ! Are you worse, Mary ? what 
is the matter ? Ah, she is fainting again, and I, like 
a fool, have caused it by my indiscreet chatteringj^ 

Y 2 
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All that night Mary remained in a most alarm- 
ing state. A message by telegraph was 
despatched for Mrs. Grey, and to Paul also. 
The latter was in Brighton by the first train on 
the following morning. 'Ala ed-Deen, as may 
be supposed, accompanied him ; for to remain at 
at a distance under these circumstances was of 
course impossible. Mary was not informed of 
his return, but it appeared from a remark she 
made after Paul had been some little time in her 
room, that she concluded her lover was not very 
distant ; for she said ^^ go to him, Paul, and tell 
him I pray our Lord God to direct him to His 
holy truth, and commend him and myself to the 
keeping of our common Father God. Come 
back, after you have seen him Paul — I would 
fain lean, dear brother, on your strength." 

Mrs. Grey arrived in the morning of the next 
day, by which time Mary had begun to rally a 
Uttle ; and when the poor girl again felt herself 
wrapped in the embrace of her beloved mother, 
she seemed to experience a consolation which 
nothing else could have afibrded. She moved 
herself to the side of her bed nearest to where 
her mother sat, and drawing under her head the 
dear arm on which she had reposed during many 
an hour of sickness in childhood, she lay gazing 
on that beloved countenance till her eyelids 
drooped, and she fell into a soft and balmy 
slumber. Mrs. Grey had travelled many weary 
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miles, and endured agonizing suspense, and she 
began now to be sensible of fatigue, so that the 
repose of the two hours during which she sat 
by the sleeping Mary was salutary to her like- 
wise. 

Even Mrs. Vansittart Merlin experienced some 
little anxiety during the ifirst three days of Mary's 
illness, and her manners to Mrs. Grey were more 
civil and even cordial than that lady had ex- 
pected. Mrs. Grey was anxious to take her 
daughter home with her for a few weeks, and 
Mrs. Vansittart Merlin willingly gave her con- 
sent to the proposal. To this proposition Mary 
was decidedly opposed. 

**• My dearest Mamma/ said she, " do not 
urge it. Do not imagine for a moment that I 
should not be thankful to be with you and Nora, 
but it is my duty to remain here. 'Alst ed-Deen 
is going home with Paul, to devote himself to 
study and meditation on the sublimest subject 
of human thought Where could he be so well 
as with Paul ? who else has so much piety, such 
strong manly views, such earnest divine purpose 
as Paul? No; let those beloved ones be to- 
gether, and pursue their sacred studies undis- 
turbed by me ; and here, too, is one who needs 
me. Mamma, I neither dare leave Margaretta, 
nor accept her offer to accompany me home. 
Charles O'Donovan is here now, I am certain, 
and he would follow us to Devonshire in a few 
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hours. We must not risk the responsibility of 
any imprudence of hers occurring while she is 
under your protection : it would ruin you, dear 
Mamma." 

" Always the same^ my Mary — ever thought- 
ful for everybody but yourself. But how can I 
leave you, darling child, to struggle alone with 
this great trial of faith and patience ?' 

^' Do not fear, clearest Mamma« God will 
sustain me, and I shall rest on His divine love: 
He will pity • the low estate of his handmaiden,' 
and will order my life as is best for me and for 
him who is — oh ! Mamma, I dare not say how 
much dearer to me than myself." 

" Be it so then, my beloved child. I will 
return the day after to-morrow, for you are, I 
trust, in no danger of sickness now, and your 
faith and patience will surely bring you tbat 
peace which passeth understanding." 
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CHAPTER XL. 



"DARTING was very painful, but Mrs. Grey 
was not one who would linger on a spot, 
however interesting, when duty demanded her 
presence elsewhere; and she resolutely with- 
stood her inclination to remain, and Mary's 
desire to detain her in Brighton at least a week, 
and departed on the day she had already fixed. 
It was very important that as little interruption 
as possible should occur in the routine of school 
this first half year. After Mrs. Grey left 
Brighton, Margaretta proposed to Mary to re- 
sume their drives in her pony-phaeton, and the 
plan was the more gladly acceded to as Mary 
was still too weak to walk any considerable dis- 
tance, and she feared that Margaretta's health 
and spirits would droop, if deprived of her cus- 
tomary out-of-doors exercise and amusement. 
The first day they drove out, they were pro- 
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ceeding at a moderate pace through a green lane 
when an Italian image-seller met them, and 
offered a beautiful little Cupid to Margaretta. 

** Images — images — ^bella signora !" cried he : 
" buy images !" 

" No, I do not want any. Go away, good 
man,*' replied Margaretta, passing her hand 
over the lower part of her £ice to hide the smile 
she could not restrain* 

" Misero me ! Buy one lit-tel image — Dio 
d'amore ! Buy one ?" 

Mary started — she had heard that voice before: 
and those large black eyes which were gazing so 
passionately into Margaretta's face — ^had she not 
seen them ? Yes ; there could be no doubt who 
it was — nor any doubt that when Margaretta 
received the little Cupid from his hand, she took 
also a letter which was partially concealed under 
the stand of the figure ! 

She was much annoyed, and indeed felt really 
frightened. The image-vendor leant on the side 
of the little carriage, and uttered a few sentences 
very rapidly, at first in too low a tone to reach 
Mary's ears. Margaretta replied, seemingly in 
remonstrance — 

" Do go — why, why will you not go away r* 

** Perche non posso lasciarvi, anima mia," 
replied he. 

" Let me drive on 1 — Good bye ! — I dare not 
stay longer." 
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** Chi cambia non fa torto !" exclaimed the 
handsome, saucy-looking Italian^ as he snatched 
a Httle basket which Margaretta carried on her 
arm, and ran off with it at a pace very dangerous 
to the brittle commodities he carried on his 
head. 

*« Oh, Margaretta," said Mary, " how can you 
be so thoughtless — so very — ?" 

•'Hush, Mary," interrupted her companion, 
^^not one word on the subject. It is useless to 
attempt it. The only difference you can make, 
will be to compel me to put myself into the 
power of some other person. Let us talk of 
other things ! it is done — let us not refer to that 
which is past." 

The weather was very fine for the season of 
the year, and Miss Merlin avowed her intention 
of profiting by it, by being in the air as much as 
possible. She would drive to Hove, she said, 
on the following day ; and Mary having under- 
stood by her concluding remark yesterday, that 
the interview with O'Donovan was not to be 
^repeated, willingly agreed again to accompany 
her. 

At the entrance to Hove, a woman was sittmg 
by the roadside, feeding a child of three or four 
years of age with bread and meat. She rose as 
the ladies approached, and stepping up to the 
carriage, begged for a penny, just a single penny 
for the poor babby, or if the pretty ladies had 
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not got never a penny, wouldn't they give her a 
bob. The same large black eyes, beaming with 
love and fun, laughed out of the hood of the 
gipsey's old red cloak} as had glanced from 
under the board of the image-man. Mary was 
inexpressibly vexed. 

" My dear Miss Merlin," said she, " I must 
entreat you to return to Brighton. You are 
forgetting your own dignity, and compromising 
my respectability." 

The gipsey poured out a rapid ferago of slang 
and entreaties for "just a bob for the babby ;** 
while Margaretta, unable to control her mer- 
riment, burst into peals of laughter, w^^iZh^only 
annoyed poor Mary more and more. To her 
great relief the groom rode up, and begged to 
know if he should * give the ooman somethin*, 
jist to get rid of her,' and the pretended gipsey 
instantly decamped, taking the child in her arms, 
and striding away at a most masculine rate. A 
carriage passed them almost immediately after, 
containmg some ladies of Miss Merlin's acquain- 
tance, and explained the cause of Robert's sud- 
den disapprobation of the gipsey woman's 
pertinacious begging. 

" It is useless, Margaretta," said Mary, " to 
atteinpt to prevent my speaking to you, on the 
great impropriety of which you are guilty. I beg 
you to understand that I will never submit to be 
made a party to such indecorum." 
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** Dear Mary, do not be so very grave and 
prudish. What harm is there in my giving a 
few pence to a poor creature who asks them of 
me ? She did not trouble you ; you were not 
obliged to take any notice of her." 

*^ I am obliged^ Margaretta, to take notice of 
whatever concerns my pupil; and you must be 
so kind as to remember, dear girl, that whatever 
your feelings towards me may be, that is our real 
relation to each other. If you resist my wishes* 
I must, however reluctantly, inform Mr. Merlin 
of your conduct" 

** Oh, Mary, I had no idea you would be so 
seriously annoyed, or I would not have indulged 
— I mean, I would not have given you any cause 
for displeasure. I must frankly tell you, I do 
not regard my father's anger in the slightest 
degree. So long as I have not openly broken 
with Lord Banlaghan, I have him at my mercy : 
he dare not know that I see anybody else with 
partial eyes ! I tell you again — ^go, if you think 
fit, and tell him all you imagine you have seen 
(for you have no proof that your fancies are 
true), and he will pooh-pooh you out of his pre- 
sence in a way to imply that he thinks you a 
very indelicate ' young person' to imagine such 
indecorums !" 

" It is but too true, Margaretta ; he would 
do it, I know. Nevertheless, it would be my 
duty to give him the information, whether he 
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chose to profit by it or not But knowing that 
you have no one to rely on, dearest girl, but 
yourself— be true to yourself. As you value all 
that is holiest and dearest in life — self-respect, 
the respect of him you love— the possibility of 
retaining his love and your influence over him, 
abstain from these concessions to his impor- 
tunities, and guard your own delicacy with 
unceasing vigilance. Oh, Margaretta, when we 
love, the enemy is within the citadel! How 
strict, then, should be the watch which we set 
to guard against the gates being thrown open to 
admit a host of miseries and misfortunes !" 

** Mary, I must not listen to you, nor talk to 
you more on this subject. I hsLve promised not 
to do so. Oh, God ! I would that I were dead, 
Mary, — dead and forgotten, if you like, so I 
might but have peace T* 

Few persons of Charles O'Donovan's ac- 
quaintance would have imagined the merry, 
light-hearted young Irishman likely to exhibit 
so much foresight and calculation as he had 
displayed, in his prohibition to Margaretta res- 
pecting her reposing any confidence in Mary 
Grey about him or his proceedings, or even her 
own attachment to him. Margaretta saw in this 
restriction only a delicate consideration of Mary's 
peculiar position in the family, and a fear that 
she herself might be deprived of her friend's 
society, should Mrs. Vansittart Merlin discover 
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that the " young person'^ was m her rebellious 
daughter's confidence. 

O'Donovan. however, had very different mo- 
tives for his conduct. As he was essentially 
a good-natured fellow, no doubt these con- 
siderations had some share in his reasons for his 
injunctions to absolute reserve. But far more 
influential was the expectation which his know- 
ledge of life led him to form, that his beautiful 
and ardent mistress would only become more 
and more infatuated by being compelled to brood 
in silence over the two passions which filled her 
soul — love and anger. He knew very well that 
when once a girl has allowed herself to believe 
that she sees in a man the realization of her 
ideal, her sweetest employ becomes henceforth 
to trace every imagined resemblance between 
the living being and the heroic ideal which she 
has erected in her fancy. Now the ideal of an 
imaginative girl is a creature formed of every 
noble quality, every virtue, every grace which 
at different times may have struck her fancy as 
admirable. With reckless disregard of the pro- 
bable or possible, she combines all these 
glorious materials, and forms an image which 
dazzles her by its brilliancy, and which she 
longs to find embodied in a real lover. 

So long as Margaretta Merlin carried on in 
silence this **labor of love," O'Donovan knew that 
she was not likely to discover any discrepancy 
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between himself and the heroic being of her 
&ncy ! Once let the dispassionate Mary Grey 
institute the comparison, and there was danger 
that some tricing differences might be made 
apparent* He knew very well that he was not 
^* so high flown" as she imagined him, and he 
suspected that Mary's greater knowledge of the 
realities of life would convince her^ that he was 
not at all qualified to enact the rdle of a domestic 
self-denying husband of a portionless bride. 
No— No — it would not do at all to let her into 
their counsels ! If Margaretta were kept brood- 
ing over her love for him, and anger at the 
tyranny of her parents, she would some day or 
other reach a point of exasperation which 
would lead her to throw herself into the arms 
of her lover, and a Gretna Green marriage 
would set all right The old Czarina and the 
governor would come round when it was too 
late to prevent the mischief— and £100,000, or 
even £50,000 with that adorable girl would make 
him bang up and no mistake: ^^ They'd live like 
fighting cocks." 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



GONE, gone! 

^ A LA ED-DEEN had been away from 
Brighton nearly a fortnight, and no tidings 
of the state of his mind as to religious matters 
had reached Mary. Paul wrote to her, told her 
'Aid ed-Deen was well, and was earnestly de- 
voted to the all-important work he had in hand, 
and that his affection for Mary was such as was 
alike honorable to her and himself ; but not one 
word to cherish hope which might after all prove 
delusive. 

Dr. Berkley arrived on one of his professional 
visits, and Mary found him more than once 
examining her face with grave interest 

*• Miss Grey," said he at length, " you look too 
spiritual: what are you brooding over ? what is it 
which robs your cheek of its bloom ? I am puz- 
zled ; your face has a madonna look, which does 
not please me, — * Sicklied o'er with the pale hue 
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of thought* Let me fed your pulses my dear: 
something is wrong." 

'^ You shall feel it certainly, dear kind Dr. 
Berkley ; and I shall be very thankfiil if you 
can do two things for me — I want sleep and a 
little more strength in the daytime." 

" Phew! I think so — the pulse of a mouse! 
Why don't you sleep?" 

** I have a great trial to endure at this time^ 
dear Sir — a great, sore trial; and I am very 
weak." The tears gently overflowed her eyes^ 
but Mary seemed unconscious of it. '* It is a 
trial di faith — ^between love to God and man. 
All day I keep my rebellious thoughts in 
tolerable subjection, compellmg myself to do 
what my hands find to do, and my mind to 
occupy itself with other cares beside my own ; 
but night comes, and after a short sleep^ I 
suppose I am sufficiently rested for the one 
idea to overcome drowsiness. Every night 
a voice repeats to me the sentence which 
severed me from love and happiness — ^for I 
love and am beloved, Dr. Berkley; and that 
cold, cruel word banishes sleep as effectually 
as a volume of cold water dashed into my &ce 
would do." 

'* And then you lie and toss restlessly about 
for the remainder of the night ?" 

'' No ; I get up,.read, write, and (why should 
I hesitate to say it?) pray. After a time I sleep 
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again, usually, but I feel so weary — oh! so 
weary, I cannot tell you." 

" ' The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak,' 
my dear girl. You are sure no imaginary evil 
or difficulty is destroying your peace ?" 

*^ Quite sure, doctor. My mother and my 
brother Paul know all that is in my heart— nay, 
he is with Paul now ; they love him !" 

<< Be comforted, dear child ; all will be well 
with you. I know more of the matter than I 
should have acknowledged, but for your beau- 
tiful transparent frankness. I shall give you 
something to mitigate the effects of this anxiety 
on your health. We cannot cure, you know, 
while the cause of the suffering remains ; but we 
may do much to support nature, when the suf- 
ferer is a gentle, pious girl like you. Miss Mary. 
No warring elements here! God bless you, 
Mary — * Of such as you' is the kingdom of 
heaven! And now about Margaretta? — worse 
than ever ! But, my dear, I heard a bit of news 
yesterday at my club, which, if it be true, will 
make a devil of a blow-up here ! Don't tell 
her, but I want you to know it, to be prepared. 
They say Lord Banlaghan has married a cele- 
brated cantatrice at Naples! If so, I sup- 
pose, after a good brisk breeze, my lady Mrs. 
Vansittart Merlin and my lady's husband 
will yield to the necessity of the case — give 
up the coronet they cannot catch, and let 

z 
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Margaretta marry O'Donovan as soon as she 
likes." 

" Oh, how heartily I wish it may be true ! 
So good for them all — ^so good for Margaretta 
to escape this odious persecution, and to be rid 
of Mr. O'Donovan's foolish, thoughtless freaks! 
Oh, I blame him very much, for, though young, 
he is old enough to have more delicacy towards 
Margaretta than to enact masquerade absurdities, 
at the risk of compromising her, which he does." 

** That is exactly his game, my dear girl ; he 
wants her to commit herself so much as to be in 
his power. However, I trust now it will end 
better than I expected. He's not at all a bad 
fellow — quite the contrary — and they will do 
very well if pretty Margaretta gets a fair amount 
of property, anything like proportionable to what 
was to have been hers as Viscountess Banlaghan. 
Now, good bye ! Be brave and as quiet as you 
can." 

Quiet, however, was unattainable for Mary in 
that house at present. Margaretta fluttered 
about all day in the most extraordinary manner; 
she seemed never at rest for a moment. She 
shut herself in her dressing-room for two hours, 
but Mary heard her fidgetting about, opening 
drawers and boxes, and moving about the whole 
time. As Pincheon, Margaretta's maid, said to 
Mary — *' Dear me. Miss Grey, my young lady 
puts me for all the world in mind of a 'yhsena 
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that I saw at the Zslogical Gardens : ihe crea- 
ture did nothing but preambtdate about the den, 
and really had remarkably large eyes, just like 
my lady*s, and it laughed hideous !' Now, do 
hear Miss Margaretta singing and laughing to 
herself!" 

There was a large dinner-party at Mrs. Van- 
sittart Merlin's that evening, and Margaretta, 
more brilliant than usual even, fascinated every- 
one by her radiant countenance and ready 
repartee. Late in the evening she engaged 
Mary to play an accompaniment to Lady Selina 
Darlington, who had been induced by 'Alai, ed- 
Deen to visit Mrs. Merlin. She was a perfectly 
indefatigable musician, and Mary, knowing this, 
was not surprised that Margaretta should whisper 
— *' I am going to bed. I can't endure this 
eternal music. Good night, dearest, best Mary : 
don't come into my room — it wakes me. I love 
you more than you fancy !" and she pressed her 
glowing little red mouth on Mary's hand, as she 
stooped over the harp which her friend was 
tuning. 

When the hour for rising next morning 
arrived, Pincheon found her mistress's room- 
door locked. Mrs. Merlin was of course in- 
stantly informed of the circumstance, and a man 
servant summoned to force the door. As Mary 
expected, the room was untenanted : Margaretta 
was gone ! Not a line was there to indicate any 

z 2 
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particular reason for the step» and no one had 
seen her go or had the least suspicion how or 
when she had contrived. to escape. 

To attempt to describe the fiiry of Mrs. 
Merlin would be useless. None who have not 
witnessed an outbreak of ungovernable anger in 
an intrinsically vulgar woman, could believe the 
violence of expression and gesture in which her 
wrath was poured out. Mr. Merlin, scarcely 
less infuriate, still preserved his usual firigidity 
of manner. His lips and cheeks were of ashy 
hue; his mouth closely shut, the lips pressed 
together till they formed only a line, just marked 
by a streak of dark foam which had dried on them, 
and gave a deathlike aspect to the rigid face. 
He sat motionless, awaiting the arrival of the 
head of the police, who had been summoned 
immediately on the discovery of Margaretta's 
flight. He appeared to concentrate his fury, 
like a tiger at bay. Mary went up to him. 

** Will you attend to me, Mr. Merlin ?" said 
she, firmly though very softly. ** I heard some 
intelligence yesterday which it is fit you should 
learn." 

" Speak.*' 

"It is reported that Lord Banlaghan is 
married to a Neapolitan lady. Margaretta did 
not know this, I believe — nor might Mr. 
O'Donovan; but it may influence your pro- 
ceedings.** 
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' " It will have no influence on me !" 

'^ Mr. Vansittart Merlin alone can judge 
whether it wiU be best that the announcement 
of Miss Merlin's marriage with the man of her 
choice should precede that of Lord Banlaghan, 
or whether it will be preferable to him that his 
daughter should have to bear the indignity of 
having been deserted for a cantatrice.^' 

" Madam, it is enough ! You will^ I am sure^ 
keep this report secret till you hear from me." 

The police and Mr* Merlin's carriage were 
announced simultaneously, and the unhappy 
£ither proceeded to place himself under the 
direction of the Inspector-General, in his pur* 
suit of the fugitives. 

Left with the raging Mrs. Merlin, Mary 
began to feel both weary and alarmed. She 
fient to entreat Colonel Darlington to come to 
her assistance, as there were no nearer or more 
intimate friends of the Merlins at Brighton. 
Lady Selina accompanied her husband, and 
Mary was greatly relieved when the presence of 
these kind and excellent persons removed some 
of the responsibility from her. Mrs. Merlin 
raved until she became fearfriUy hysterical, and 
medical advice had to be called in. The ten 
o'clock train brought Dr« Berkley, who had 
received a note from Colonel Darlington sum- 
moning him to the scene. He was exceedingly 
annoyed at Margaretta's unwise flight 
* z 
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" Most provoking," cried he, « when to- 
morrow's post would have set all straight. I 
saw Bennetson to-day. — Lord Banlaghan's so- 
licitor. He told me the news was quite tnie^ 
he believed, and did not doubt he should learn 
it' officially in a day or two, and that he meant 
to run down to-night to let young 0''Donovan 
know, for fear of the very thing he has now 
done. Bennetson had discovered that Charles 
O'Donovan had raised money the day before 
yesterday ; and that a woman who was formerly 
Margaretta's nurse had gone down to Brighton 
with O'Donovan's man, by the evening train, 
dressed like a widow with a great veil on. I 
suppose Merlin will soon catch them. Poor 
child ! It's a cruel affair altogether." 

Dr. Berkley remained at Brighton that night; 
and it was well that he did so, for Mrs. Van- 
sittart Merlin only recovered from one fit of 
hysterics to fall into another, and ere morning 
was really very unwell. People do not suffer 
the less because their misfortunes are the result 
of their own wickedness or folly ; but, unluckily, 
few of the standers-by are disposed to forget the 
cause in S3rmpathy with the agony. Mrs. Van- 
sittart Merlin was more fortunate than most 
persons so situated, for Mary and her other 
friends were unceasing in their attentions^ and 
towards the next evening she became more 
calm« 
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* Three days passed and no intelligence reached 
the anxious family at Brighton. On the night 
of the fourth, Mr. Merlin returned. Not a 
trace could he discover of his child ! A chaise- 
and four, containing a man and a young person 
answering to the description of O'Donovan and 
Margaretta, had preceded them by two stages 
all the latter part of the journey. By no effort 
could they overtake them. On reaching Gretna, 
a letter was deUvered to Mr. Merlin from the 
travellers he had followed : they were O'Dono- 
van's man and the girl who had personated the 
fugitive lovers 1 The letter-writer hoped Mr. 
Merlin had enjoyed his little trip, and that on 
his return he would have the agreeable news 
that his daughter had been married, at nine on 
the morning of the da} when she was missed, at 
the house of a friend of O'Donovan's not far 
from Brighton, where her old nurse and a 
clergyman were in waiting for her. The letter 
went on to say that, as pursuit would of course 
be useless, Mr. Merlin might as well know that 
the bride and bridegroom were gone to join 
Lord and Lady Banlaghan in Italy ! 

The establishment at Brighton was imme- 
diately broken up, and Mrs. and Mr. Vansittart 
Merlin and suite were announced as having left 
that town to return to the Falconry, Devon- 
shire. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 



'ALA ED-DEEN — (XHE FOOD OF HEARTS.) 

'PHE rapid succession of strong emotions, dur- 
ing the last few months, had undermined 
the strength of Mary Grey, inuch more than she 
was aware of. The journey back to Devonshire 
revealed the alteration to herself. She was no 
longer the healthful girl to whom the transit 
from the Falconry to Brighton, had appeared 
only a pleasant change, but the weary invalid, 
whose strength was perfectly exhausted by the 
journey, and who thankfully accepted the aid of 
Stevens, to prepare her for her couch, with as 
little delay as possible, on her arrival at the end 
of her journey. 

Mrs, Grey came early next morning to see her 
daughter. She had become alarmingly thin, 
and had lost all the soft bloom which had given 
a living warmth to her fair complexion. 
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Fair, bright^ and lovely, her appearance had 
hitherto suggested no anxious idea of fragility. 
Now she looked as if the "body thought," and 
was not fitted to dwell amongst the substantial 
realities of this world, Mrs. Grey resolved to 
take Mary home with her if possible, and she 
sought an interview with Mrs. Merlin to request 
her permission so to do. The proposal met 
with the concurrence of that lady, and she fur- 
ther announced her desire that her two little 
girls should follow Mary in a day or two, and 
become pupils in Mrs. Grey's school. This 
acceptable addition to the number of scholars 
afforded great pleasure to Mary. She felt that 
beside the hope that poor Margaretta might 
have imbibed some few useful lessons from com- 
panionship with her, this was another positive 
good, which had resulted from her having main- 
tained her post at Mrs. Vansittart Merlin's, 
despite the many discomforts of her daily life in 
that ill-ordered establishment She now thank- 
fully profitted by her dismissal, and accompanied 
her mother home. Home! what comfort there 
was in the feeling that it was truly home in 
which she was now to repose her over taxed 
powers. 

That Mary's thoughts had been at the school 
house at Stevenstone during her journey, needs 
not to be told. Her anxious inquiries were 
answered cheerfully and hopefully by her mother, . 
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'Ala ed-Deen was well, wholly devoted to study 
and meditation. He had not visited at her house 
but they had met on Sundays at church, and 
spent an hour or two together on that day. He 
was everything Mrs. Grey's fondest wishes could 
desire. She thought he was a sincerely pious 
being, and his diligent search after divine truth, 
would, she had no doubt, end in earnest, faithful 
Christianity. 

Mary's heart expanded with blissftil emotion ! 
Oh, could she but see this hope realized ! how 
beautiful was life! how beneficent the Divine 
original of it ! 

Should she see 'Ala ed-Deen? when, oh when? 
** This evening," Mrs. Grey said, if she were 
well enough, Paul would bring him to their 
house, but she must prepare herself for yet 
another trial. Ala ed-Deen was about to leave 
them for a few weeks — not long — three months 
perhaps* But they would soon pass with hope 
and love to lend wings to the hours. 'Aid ed- 
Deen had read the works of a divine teacher in 
a distant land ; and he had resolved to make a 
journey, and seek the help of the man whom he 
believed would best aid him in his holy endea- 
vours to find a firm and sure basis of belief. 
Mrs. Chrey said that Paul was of opinion that a 
tinge of romantic association, colored this resolve. 
The religionists of 'Ala ed-Deen's native land 
deem their life imperfect till pilgrimage has 
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sanctified it The Greek Christians flock to 
Jerusalem to celebrate Easter, and the Mahome- 
tans journey to Mecca, to the tomb of their 
Prophet. At all eyents Paul deemed it expedient 
not to attempt to dissuade his firiend from this 
expedition. 'Ala ed-Deen needed change and 
relaxation of thought, and yet was in a state of 
exaltation which would render this unattainable, 
unless it were forced upon him by change of 
scene and external life!" 

By this time they had reached home. Nora 
flew to meet her darling Mary, and the delight 
of again holding each other in a close embrace, 
banished even their lovers, from the thoughts of 
the sisters, for some little time. 

"Good fathers! " cried Hannah, "you will 
kill her. Miss Nora, if you are so overjoyed. 
She looks as white as a lily ! My dear darling 
angel of a child, do come and sit down. You 
dear, sweet beauty, do kiss old Hannah's ugly 
face ? here dear, take a sip of wine, it will do 
you good and do us good to see you drinking it 
at home !" 

" Ah, Hannah, what a heavenly word that is ! 
It is so long since I was at home, as my home 
you know, and other places are so cold." 

" By all accounts it's a cold place enough where 
you have been. I can't abide the very name of 
that Mrs. Merlin, to drive that beautiful, laugh- 
ing, merry young creature, her daughter, out of 
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house and home by her upstart ways ! diere^s a 
gentleman been at the George Inn all yesterday, 
and last night, waiting to see Mr. M^in, and 
he's been five times to the Falconry — he was 
there three times last night, and they wouldn't 
see him, and twice more he's been turned away 
firom the door to-day. It's my lord's lawyer — 
come about breaking up all die plans about die 
marriage.'* 

'* How did you hear all this Hannah ?** asiced 
her mistress. 

^* Mrs* Groves at the Greorge told me ma'am, 
when I went to Stevauitone this morning with 
Mr. 'Alal ed-Deen's linen." 

** I long to hear that she is safe and happy," 
said Nora, *' Mary, you have really been living 
quite the life of a novel ! what romantic adven- 
tures yoa have had! I almost envy you, do you 
know." 

Mary turned her &ce towards her bloonmig 
aister, and tears were in her eyes. 

^ Ah, Mary, how could I be so fiiolish ? How 
little am I fitted to have met the trials of your 
life i None bat you, dar&ng gende one, would 
have been able to have gained influence enon^ 
over such opposite beings as Margaietta and hnr 
nother and fetber, to ha:ve served diem all 
and each as you have done." 

Paul and has firiend pot a very Eberal infaer- 
prelakion on the permwaion to visit the ladies in 
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the evening. Twilight had not begun to shadow 
the path towards the place of their destination 
ere the young men were walking rapidly to the 
home of those dearest to their affections. 

The meeting between Mary and 'Ala ed-Deen 
was painfully agitating. It was the first time 
they had met as acknowledged lovers, and so 
many strong and painfiil emotions mingled with 
their joy, that both were perhaps more sensible 
of pain than pleasure. 

In a few minutes however, Nora and Paul 
walked away, and Mrs. Grey rejoined the girls in 
the school-room. 

Let us linger only just long enough after her 
to see 'Alst ed-Deen clasp the form of his beloved 
to his breast, and press the first long lingering 
kiss of love on the lips of the blushing girl. 

" What then (they) felt — ^what sun^— the memory jionoe, 
From that wild moment would in vain invoke. 
It was the life of some discovered sense 
That in the hearts divine emotion spoke 
Long years imprisoned, and escaping thenoe, 
From every chain the Soul enchanted hrdke, 

And found a music in its own deep core. 

It's holiest deepest deep, unguessed before. — 

" Like melody long hushed, and lost in space, 
Back to its home the breathing spirit came 
(He) looked and saw upon that angel face 
The fair love circled with the modest shame, 
(She) heard and heaven descended on the place — 
Love wispered words a charmed truth proclaim ; 
Save in thy choral hynms O spirit shore 
Ne'er may (tbey) hear such thrilling sweetness more." 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



'* PEACB I LEAVE WITH YOU — MY PEACE I GIVE UNTO 
YOU — ^NOT AS THE WORLD *GIVETH, GIVE I ONTO YOU." 

T)AUL accompanied his friend to London, and 
-^ in a few days all was arranged for 'Ala ed- 
Deen's departure. His servant who had attended 
him in his travels for several years past, had 
made all the preparations, before his master lelt 
Devonshire, which could be achieved without 
'Ala ed-Deen's individual presence. On the 
deck of the noble vessel which was to bear him 
to another land, 'Ala ed-Deen took leave of his 
iriend. Ah, why did not some pitying angel yet 
stand in the way, and turn him back from the 
path he had chosen, and bid him await God's 
own time for enjoying the fulness of perfect day, 
in that land where the morning star had already 
shone upon his soul ? 

Paul returned to his school and his flock, and 
Mary, revived by the happmess of hearing the 
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refrain which the angel of love sings to the pure 
and tender heart, went about her daily duties 
with joy and gladness, " uniting "Mn her pious 
soul, '* with a golden chain" of holy thought and 
iweet emotion " the outer world, and the inner, 
.0 the celestial throne." 

News came of the bride and bridegroom, 
They wrote to entreat pardon — and a portion : 
leither were accorded. O'Donovan sold out of 
his regiment, and paid his most pressing cre- 
ditors — Margaretta sold her jewels, and they 
lived for a while on the proceeds of the sale. — 
Three weeks had passed away since the family 
returned to the Falconry, but though " the gen- 
tleman " at the George, re-appeared again and 
again, he was never admitted to a conference 
with Mr. and Mrs. Vansittart Merlin. They 
were unwaveringly obdurate — Margaretta was 
no longer a daughter of theirs." 

How Mr. and Mrs. Vansittart Merlin pro- 
posed to themselves to dissolve the tie of nature, 
does not appear. That they had never per- 
formed the duties of parents towards their child 
was sufficiently apparent, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether the error of one who had never 
been taught by them a single real, living prin- 
ciple of life, could possibly farther weaken the 
bond which *had existed only in the accident of 
birth. " The gentleman" returned to London 
after his last unsuccessful mission, internally 
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▼owing this should be his final appearance at 
the gate of the Falconry. He was, however, 
doomed to alter his intention; for, three days 
afterwards, an old client of his, the grand-aunt 
of Charles O'Donovan, died, bequeathing her 
entire property to " her grand-nephew and god- 
son, the second son of the late Viscount Ban- 
laghan.** 

Charles O'Donovan was thus become pos- 
sessed of a sum rather above £^,000, and an 
estate valued at nearly as much more. 

Mr. Bennetson, '^ the gentleman at the George 
Inn," found no difficulty now in gaining admis- 
sion to the august presence of the autocrats of 
the Falconry. The Honorable Charles O'Don- 
ovan— 'a landed proprietor and the possessor of 
funded property likewise— was a totally different 
person firom the hero of masquerade exploits. 
** It was excessively indelicate in Mr. Bennetson 
to recall these ebullitions of youthful spirits to 
the recollection of the Honorable Mrs. Charles 
O'Donovan's parents." 

. The confarence ended by Mr. Vansittart Merlin 
agreeing to settle £80,000 on his daughter, and 
that if, in the event of her having children, her 
second son were allowed to take his grandfather's 
name, he would settle £20,000 more on him 
the day of his birth, to accumulifte during his 
minority. 

Mary Grey rejoiced sincerely when this satis- 
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factory termination of Margaretta's affairs was 
communicated to her. It was a conclusion quite 
out of the common order of events. Levity and 
imprudence had for once escaped the bitter 
penalty time usually exacts from the thought- 
less ! 

And now the little party at the school began 
to count the days till a letter might be looked 
for from 'Ala ed-Deen; and very weary grew 
Mary of watching and waiting— waiting and 
watching, while no welcome letter arrived to 
assure her of her pilgrim's welfare. Tidings, 
however, reached them shortly after this, which 
made the former state of anxiety appear one of 
bliss by comparison with the present certainty. 
The vessel in which 'Ala ed-Deen had embarked 
had never reached its destination. A few shat- 
tered wrecks, a plank or two, a mast, and part 
of a case bearing the name of the ship and of her 
captain, were picked up by another ship ; and 
these were all that remained to tell of the noble 
vessel, and the wealth of human life with which 
she was freighted I The hungry waves had closed 
over them all : '^ the deeps had swallowed them 
up." Poor Mary Grey ! 

** For her but one short spring day breathing 
Bloom'd love — the beautiful— no more." 

A few more lines will close this little narrative 
of the life-picture of Mrs. Grey and her children. 

A A 
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Mary's health received a severe shock when 
the awful intelligence of the loss of the ill-&ted 
vessel was made known to her. Weeks, nay 
months, elapsed before her strength at all re- 
turned; but time and faith, charity and work 
joined hands and bore up the sinking girl. She 
took her position in the school, and insisted on 
Nora's marriage being no longer delayed. She 
seemed to have an unexpressed anxiety to hasten 
the completion of her sister and Paul's happi- 
ness. Her wishes were sacred in the estimation 
of all around her, and in none more so than in 
that of Sir Egerton Cockerell, to whom Mary 
seemed to be an object of reverence rather 
than mere liking. He smoothed the way for 
the accomplishment of her desire, and himself 
bestowed Nora on the young curate of Ste- 
venstone. 

The two schools flourish, and the inhabitants 
of both school-houses are happy in the daily 
fulfilment of daily duties. Yes, happy I— even 
Mary Grey; for her soul is filled with the peace 
of God, and in labouring for the improvement 
of the young girls about her, and in the in- 
terchange of &mily affection, she has found 
tranquil happiness. 
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